





























All the Facts— 
; No Opinion 
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Rebate of Taxes 


To Steel Company 
Defended inHouse 


Representative / Bacharach 
Declares That 7 Per Cent 
Repayment of Total Ccl-| 
lected Is Not, Excessive 








¢ Investigation Sought 
Into Revenue Bureau 





Inquiry as Basis of Correcting 

_ Refund Procedure Provided 

+ For in Resolution Offered 
By Minority Leader 





Representatives Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Atlantie City; N. J., a majority member | 
of the House Committee on Ways and) 
Means, and Garner (Dem), of Uvalde, 
Tex., minority leader of the House, 
both members of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax-) 
ation, debated tax refunds in speeches | 
in the House,, Mar. 18. 

Treasury Investigation Proposed 

Appointment of a special House com- 
mittee to investigate the Bureau of In- 

4 ternal Revenue of the Treasury Depart- 
ment with respect to refunds of cor- 
poration, and income taxes and to submit 
recommendations for corrective legisla- 
tion is proposed in a resolution introduced 
Mar. 18 by Representative Garner, 
{Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., minority leader. 
The resolution follows in full text: 

“Resolved, That the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives be and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to appoint 
a special committee of five members, 
three of whom shall be of the majority 
and two of the minority party, which 
shall investigate the Bureau of Internal 





Revenue of the Treasury Department and | 


report its findings with relation to re- 
funds of corporation and income taxes 


and submit recommendations for, correc- | 


tive legislation. 


“The committee is authorized to ‘and | 


hearings, to sit during the sessions an 
recesses of the 7ist Congress, and to em- 


ploy such assistants as may be necessary. | 


mittee is further authorized to 
send fot persons and: papers; to require 
‘by subpoena the attendance. of witnesses, 
the production of books, papers and docu- 
ments; to administer oaths and to take 
testimony. The expenses of the commit- 
tee shall be ‘paid from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives.” 
Mr. Bacharach upheld the Treasury’s 
refund of $33,000,000 to the United 
States Steel Corporation. Mr. Garner 
criticized the transaction and also the 
general refund policy of the joint eom- 
mittee and of the Treasury Department. 
“Consider the refund to the United 
States Steel Corporation,” Mr. Bacha- 
rach said. “This corporation is composed 
of approximately 195 corporations which 
report and pay their taxes as a unit, If 
the refund of $33,000,000 had been re- 
turned .to each corporation, we would 
have an average refund of only $170,000, 
a sum which would cause no comment. 
Seven Per Cent of Payment 
“It is absolutely essential in consider- 
ing this refund to keep in mind the mag- 
nitude of the taxes paid by this group 
of corporations. For the three. years of 
1918, 1919 and 1920, which are the years 
for which the refund is made, the Steel 
Corporation, paid the enormous sum of 
$333,359,986 in taxes. 


{ 


“Of this amount, $21,555,358 is now! 


being refunded, leaving a final net tax 
collected ‘of . $311,804,628. Thus it can 
be seen that the tax adjustment is less 
‘than 7 per cent. 

“It is true that, in addition to the $21,- 
000,000 of principal refunded, there also 
is paid to the corporation $12,000.000 in 
interest. As to the interest, two facts 
. 
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Pennsylvania Shows 
Construction Decline 





Value of Two Months’ Permits 


67.5 Per Cent Below 1929 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Mar. 18. 
Building permits issued in 40 cities and 
boroughs of Pennsylvania during the first 
two months of 1930 covered work cost- 
ing 67.5 per cent less than for the cor- 
responding period in 1928, according to 
a statement issued by the bureau of sta- 
tistics of the department of Jabor and in- 
dustry: . 
Nearly 75 per cent of this deficit is 
re,resented by a reduced volume of 
building in Philadelphia, the statement 
says, but reduced building totals also are 
shown for 26 other cities and boroughs. 
For February, the decrease in volume 
as compated with February of last year 
was 48.9 cent, accordi 





ment,’ th follows in full text: 
Reports to the Der eeae ot labo 
ports - . ent of labor 
and industry from the building inspection 





offices .in cities and boroughs of the 
State show a large decline in the volume 


of me pene for February. A 
1 permits for work to cost 


total of 
$6,059,937 were issued in: these 28 cities 


and 12 boroughs during February, 1930, 
ed with 1,904 permits for work 
867,166 issued during Feb- 
u , 2 ine im building volume 

‘ebruary this year amounting to 
$5,807,229, or 48.9 per )cent. 

n comparison to the records for Feb- 
ruary last year, increased building was 
shown for 10 cities and 6 boroughs and 
decreased building’ for 18 cities and 6 
boroughs. Of the 16 cities and boroughs 


r ing byilding gains for February, 
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Validity of Pate 
To 





Ruling on Dipping in 
Solution of Borax 





The validity of a patent on a pracess | 
for preventing decay in fresh citrus} 
fruits will be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the court 
having granted, Mar. 17, a petition for 
a writ of certiorari in the case of Amer- 
ican Fruit Gorwers, Inc., v. Brogdex 
Co., No. 667. 

The petition. filed by the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., points out that in 
the Fall of 1924, the Department of 
Agriculture issued a circular 
growers 


tanks in which the fruit was washed, in 
the quantity of two and one-half pounds 
to a gallon of water, the fruit would be 
less liable to decay in transit to mar- 
ket. ‘This recommendation was adopted 
by the petitioner in some of its packing 
houses, 

On} Mar. 10, 1925, Patent No. 1529461 
was issued to the respondent, the issu- 
ance of the patent, however, being un- 
known to the petitioner until Apr. 13, 
1926, when it received letters charging 
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Control of Surplus. 
Crops Is Advocated 
For Grape Industry 





Organization of Cooperative 
Agency Urged Before 


Farm Board Will Partici-| 


pate in Financing 





Fresno, Calif., Mar. 18.—The grape in- 
dustry at present is too hazardous for the 
Federal Farm Board to participate in its 
financing, and the industry should take 
steps to control its annual 300,000-ton 
surplus to get the benefits of the agricul- 
tural marketing act, according to a re- 
cent address, at a mass meeting in 
Fresno of grape growers,. by C. C. 
Teague, member of the Board. / 

Lossés involved in dispesing of. the 
surplus must be underwritten by the in- 
dustry, Mr. Teague said. 


Proposals Presented 

The Farm Board’s proposals for sur- 
plus removal and control of the industry 
were presented by Mr. Teague as fol- 
lows: 

“The Federal Farm Board proposes: 

“1. That the grape industry of Gali- 
fornia organize a $20,000,000 cooperative 
grape production “Control Board, Inc.” 
That each of the following cooperatives 
shall be entitled to name directors as 
follows: Eight directors to be elected by 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, six jointly 
by the California Fruit Exchange and the 
California Vineyardists Association, two 
by Fruit Industries, Inc.—a corporation 
hereinafter mentioned—and one director 
to be named by the Farm Board. 

“2. That the owners of vineyards rep- 
resenting 85 per cent of the grape pro- 
duction of California sign a 10-year. con- 
tract, permitting withdrawal after the 
third year, with Contypl Board, Inc., by 
which he agrees to pay to said board 
through his respective cooperative $1.50 
a ton on the entire production of the vine- 
yards owned by signers to said contract. 
It is estimated that the capital or sta- 
bilization fund so ereated will produce an 
annual fund of $2,550,000, or over $25,- 
000,000 during the 10-year period. With 
this fund, Control Board, Inc., is to buy 
surplus grapes wherever and whenever 
they are interfering with the mainte- 
nance of reasonable market conditions 
with respect to the sale of the balance of 
the crop.” 

Mr. Teague continued that “the fund 
would be flexible and permit the purchas- 
ing of fresh grapes on the vines wher- 
ever they were found to interfere with 
reasonable market conditions. Whatever 
portion of these grapes could be returned 
to the market, after it was stabilized, and 
sold would be so treated. The rest would 
be utilized in any way in which a salvage 
could be obtained. 

“It is expected that at least another 
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Jamiaica Ginger 


Inquiry Ordered 
vy 













Dr. Doran Says Samples 
eWill Be Analyzed 
7 


"THE Commissioner of Prohibition, 
Dr. James M. Doran, stated 
mney Mar. 17 that he had directed 
prohibition authorities to obtain 
and submit samples of jamaica 
ginger. The product is said to have 
caused paralysis in several com- 
munities, Dr. Doran said the 
examination of it was for the pur- 
pose of determining its content and 
whether the prohibition laws were 
being violated’ in its distribytion. 
Jamaica ginger is made with a 
base of pure alcohol, without any 
denaturant, Dr. Doran said. its 
_ sale is by a permit system similar . 
to that of medicinal liquor, 























te the| 
nd packers of citrus fruits, ad- | 
vising them that by using borax in the} 


Care in Expansion Essential, 
Business Houses Are Warned 


+ 





















Presenting the Official News of the 


' 
nt on Process 





Limit on Rubber 
Tapping Endorsed 
vv 


Restriction Is Expected to 
Improve Situation 


v 
GATISFACTORY improvement in 
the general rubber situation is 
expected if the proposal to restrict 
tapping during the month of May 
is carried out, according to a re- 
port from Commercial Attache 
Homer S. Fox at London made 
public Mar. 18 by the rubber divi- 
sion of the Department of Cuow- 
merce. Thé full text of the re- 
port follows: 

The proposal to restrict tapping 
during the month of May, which 
was favorably acted on by the 
British-Dutch committee, and sub- 

. sequently by a committee repre- 
senting Dutch, German, French, 
Swiss and Belgian producers, was 
the principal development of the 

|| week. The reactions thus far seem 
|} to be favorable. Assuming that 
|| the plan is carried inte effect, 
the general press comments are 
to the effect that it\ should result 
in a satisfactory improyement in 
the general rubber situation. In- 
formed private opinions, however, 

_ seem to indicate that too much 
importance should not be attached 
to the probable results of a cessa- 
tion of tapping during the one 
month. 


Committee Named _ 

To Aid Development 
Of Airport Zoning 

Data and Suggestions to Be 
Given Cities. and Towns 


For Ordinances, 
Commerce Department 








Formation, of an airport zoning com- 
mittee, representing business as well as 
governmental organizations, was an- 
nounced Mar. 18 by Clarence M. Young, 





‘ Assistant Secretary of Commerce for | 


Aeronautics. 


“ 


A statement made public by the De- | 
partment of Commerce follows in full | 


text: 


As a result of many requests received 
from city officials, airport managers and 
engineers and others interested im the 
development of adequate airports, for in- 
formation and suggestions as to suitable 
airport zoning ordinances to insure pro- 
tection to the flying public against haz- 
ards that might be developed in the 
vicinity of airports, a cooperative com- 
mittee on airport zoning has been formed 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce to study the mat- 
jter, prepare suggested ordinances and 
report its findings and recommendations. 

- Data to Be Supplied 

In making this announcement, Mr. 
Young said: 

“Many cities in the United States have 
recognized the fact that they must pro- 
vide themselves with suitable air termi- 
nals if they are to have places in the 
great air transportation system that is 
rapidly spreading over the country, with 
the result that a-large number of ex- 
cellent airports now are being con- 
structed and projected. ‘ 
. “It is important that suitable zoning 
ordinances be established to’ protect these 
air harbors apg developments tend- 
ing to jeopardize the safety of opera- 
tions and otherwise reduce the effective- 
ness of the airport. 

“In an effort to supply the informa- 
tion requested on suggested ordinances, 
which may serve as a guide for zoning 
commissions and other civic’ bodies, the 
Aeronautics Branch extended invitations 
to several national organizations inter- 
ested in such matters to serve on the 
committee, and these organizations have 





designated representatives to this end.” | 
e personnel of the committee was | 
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Business Specialist Says Sales 
Volume Increase Often 
Proves Costly 


By Wroe Alderson 

Business Specialist, Domestic 
Division, Depariciont setae 
The first result of the scientific study 
of distribution costs has been te modify 
thé indiscriminate effort: toward greater 
sales. volume by careful volume analysis. 
One of the first principles of “economic 
law is that the cost ratio decreases as 
volume increases, .This has always been 
true within certain limits for most lines 
of business activity, However, many busi- 
ness houses have m found to be in a 
phase of their existence where the point 
of diminishing returns had been reached 
and where increased sales effort does 
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“WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1930 


islative, Executive and Judicial B 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the F. orty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE CoLUMNS THE RIGHT OF Dissent From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE ‘Bopies Are IN Session. on ADJOURNED 
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Proposal toTax | Pacifie-to-Europe Ship Line 
Prevent Fruit Decay Tested Stocks Sold on. | Via Panama Canal Proposed 


+ 
Supreme Court Will Review 


Margin Offered 


Mr. McLeod Introduces Bill 
Aimed at Preventing In- 
flation and _ Protecting 
Small Investors 








Measure Proposes | 
Varying Rate Scale. 





Plan, Would Levy Heaviest} 
Tax on Purchases Upon| 
Smallest Margins; Charge 
Varies From 1 to 50 Cents | 


A tax on the sale on margin of cor- 
porate, securities to protect the small | 
traders from manipulation of stock mar- 
kets and to prevent inflation of values 
is proposed in a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative McLeod. (Rep.), of -Detroit, 





+ 


Texas Apportions 
Oil Distribution 


vv 
New Statute Requires Pro 
Rata Purchases a 
‘ | 
State of Texas: 
Austin, Mar. 18. 
THE bill passed by the legislature 
to require pipe lines to accept 
crude oil ratably and to réquire the 
common purchase pro rata of the 
oil of all producers offered to buy- 
ing concerns was filed by Governor 
Dan Moody Mar. 18, permitting it 
te become a law without his signa- 
ture. 
The bill was sponsored by the in- 


dependent oil men of Texas. It be- 
comes effective June 20. 


Stabilized Industry 
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certa 





ly 3 


of the 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





International Mercantile Ma:-' 
rine Awaits Action on 
Mail Contracts 





Plans for a new Pacific coast to Eu- | 
ropean service via Panama in competi- | 
tion with 14 foreign shipping lines have | 
been laid before the Post Office Depart- 
ment by P. A. S. Franklin, president of | 
the International Mercantile Marine, ac- | 
cording to an oral statement Mar. 18 on | 
behalf of the Department. 

*» Inauguration of the new service is be- 
ing deferred upon completion of negotia- 
tions with the Postmaster General, Wal- 
ter F. Brown, for an ocean mail contract. 

The International Mercantile Marine | 
is planning to build new tonnage for the | 
service in American shipyards although | 
this maritime company was said to be| 
under British registry. The new ships | 
are to be of the electric-turbine type. | 


Would Use 18-Knot Ships 

If awarded a contract, it was stated | 
at the Department, that the new service | 
would probably run from north Pacific | 
coast ports of the United States to Lon- 


don, Antwerp and a French port with | 
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OVERNMENT is ¢ 


fair field to secure. the victory.” 
President of the United States, 






[Merger of Three 1 





every opinion in the quiet IT 
inty that truth needs only a 








—Andrew Johnson,” 
1865—1869 
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New York Banks 


} 
xz 


To Be Approved 





Institution fescrihen as 


Largest in World; Mr. 
Pole Says He Will Sane. 
tion Combination # 


te 





Governor of Reserve — 
Bank Submits Data 


Comptroller Prepares State: 
ment on Possible Control of 
Elections of Reserve Bank 
Directors 





The merger of the Chase National 
Bank, the Equitable Trust Company, and 
the Interstate Trust Company into the 
largest bank in the world will be ap- 
proved by John W. Pole, Comptroller: 
the Currency, according to a sta 1 





Says 





Is Urged as Remedy 
For Unemployment 


Mar. 18. The bill provides that an addi- 
tional proviso shall be added to sub-| 
division 3-of schedule A of title VIII of | 
the revenue act of 1926, to provide that | 
in sales on margin of certificates of stock, | 


for each dollar or fraction thereof of the 
purchase price, an additional tax be le- Senator Wagner Declares 
vied as-follows: P. Si ° Ca 
Where the margin furnished by the) + Tesent Situation 
By Failure to Regulate 
Output to Consumption 






purchaser does not exceed 70 per cent | 
of the’ purchase price, 1 cent; 65 per | 
cent, 3, cents; 60 per cent, 5 cents; 55 
per cent, 7 cents; per cent, 10 cents; | 
cau, thee Sn ae Chasen rie | Present preventive measures came too 
40: centalt: anid’ 25 per cent. 50 Canta * late to alleviate substantially the unem- 
, : ployment of the last few months, but 

Mr. McLeod’s Statement recurrence of the distress whieh accom- 

The statement of Mr. McLeod follows | panied it may be prevented by stabilizing 
in full. text: industry, and it can be done, Senator 
| Everyone is familiar with the tre-| Wagner (Dem.), of New York, told a 
| mendoug crash in the stock market last | subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
‘Fall, and everyone is also conscious of the | on Commerce at a hearing Mar. 18 on 
advisability of promoting sound business bills to relieve unemployment. Failure 
| and sougd trading on the market in order 
—vleadipndigistiaieeaie C 








to regulate production in accordance 
| with consumption brought on the present 
| crisis, he said. 
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the need of better and more accurate 
statistics on empleyment and labor con- 





a fo he devived tim pla” 


/ning and regulating construction in ad- 
| vance in order to ee - oe 
a | emergencies, as provi in three ‘bills 
United States Now in Direct} (S. 3059, S. 3060, and 8. 3061) whieh 
® ® « | he recently introduced in the Senate. 
Communication With 85) xr. Wagner was supported in his 


Per Cent of Subscribers | views by Benjamin Squires, an instruc- 


{tor in economics at the University of 
| \ ; | Chicago. Mr., Squires is also chairman 
| Expansion of foreign trade and the of the general advisory board of the 
growing importance of céOmmunications | Llinois department. of labor, chairman 
in modern economic, political and social | °f the board of arbitration of the men’s 
life have accounted largely for the in-| clothing industry, and chairman of an 











ships making 18 knots} and*would make | made by him Mar. 18 during the course 


The New York Senator pointed out 


ditions, the necessity of.more public em-/ ¢% 


tensive development pf internationAl | 
telephony during ceeikt years, it was) 
stated orally Mar. 18 by = Stanley | 
Shoup, chief of the communications sec- | 
tion of the transportation division, De- | 
partment of Commerce. 

According to Mr. Shoup, the present 
age may be classed as one of “direct 
communication,” wherein every nation 
is not only strengthening its position in | 
the communication field, but at;the same 
time is putting forth every effort to es- | 
tablish direct services with nearly every 
other country. ‘The extension of inter- 





radio, is probably one of the most sig- | 


nificant and progressive developments, 
he said. 

As compared with 1922, when the total 
of international telephone services con- 
sisted in the main of circuits from Lon- 
don to Paris, Brussels and Amsterdam, 
while on this side of the Atlantic the 
United States was connected with only 
Cuba and Canada, United States tele- 
phone subseribers, today may be con 
nected with fully 85 r cent of the tele- 

hones of the world, reaching to most 

uropean: countries, to Mexic@, and in 
the near future to South America. The 
European net interconnects many coun- 
tries and is constantly being extended. 

The principal radiotelephone circuits 
in commercial operation are American- 
English; Dutch-Java, Spanish-Argentina; 
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| Vote on Mr. Thacher 


Deferred in Senate 





Objection, Raised on Floor by 
Senator Overman 





| Confirmation of Thomas D. Thacher to 
be Solicitor General of the United States 
| was objected to in the Senate Mar. 18 
by Senator Overman (Dem:), of North 
Carolina, a member of the subcommit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee which in- 
vestigated the appointment. 

‘When Mr: Thacher’s name was called 
on the executive calendar, Senator Over- 
mai asked that it go over without ac- 
tion, and this order was made. He made 
> explanation but later said off the 

oor: 

“Protests have come to the subcom- 
mittee since the nomination was) fayor- 
ably reported, that he has connections 
with communism in this country. There 
are also some decisions written by him 
on_the deportation of aliens to Russia.” 

Judge Poacher, who now sits on the 
Federal | in the southern district 
of New ‘k, was favorably reported 
by the Judiciary Committee after he 
had sold, at the request of the Committee, 
all of his pertinge in power utilities. 

a 


















not produce a corresponding increase in| When Judge cher’s name was fa- 
net profits. | vorably sported by’ the Judiciary Com- 

When such houses have been subjected mittee, mator Norris said that he 
to careful study it has been found that | thought report was unanimous, for, 


some blecks of volume) have been 


Sa NR 


more | although th 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 






Committee had not formally 


ee gciecone to a favorable 


cast a vo 











national telephony, both by wire and | 
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unemployment insurance fund in the 
same industry. 

Employment must be stabilized in| 
order to put an end to cycles of unem- 
ployment, Mr. Wagner stated. 

“We have the tariff to protect indus- 
try,” he said. “We have the Federal! Re- 
serve System to stabilize credit. But un- 
employment stability takes them all in, 
| and if we have that stability, we have 


| prosperity.” 

Mr. Wagner declared that in January | 
there was $86,000,000 less construction 
under way than in the same month a 
year ago. But the Bureau of Labor Sta- | 
| tistics figures are inadequate, he main- | 
tained, as they do not cover enough ac- 
tivities and the Government “has not yet 
learned the value of collecting data in a 
numer of industries.” He advocated 
| that the construction industry be can- 
| vassed to get a picture of unemployment. 
| Accurate statistics will help to regulate 
| production so that it may be correlated 
| with prospective consumption, according | 
| to Mr. Wagner. 
| In reply to a query by Senator! 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, asking | 
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tatistical Data on Markets 


the run in 20 days, it was explained. 
The proposed new liners for the serv- 
ice would have about 100,000 cubic feet 
of refrigeration space for the handling 
of fruits from Northwest and Central 
America. The new liners would also 
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Measure Restoring 
Book Censorship Is 
Adopted by Senat 


Smoot Amendment Restrict- 





e 





ing Imports Is Replaced! 





In Tariff Bill Without ; 
Record Ballot 
te on Mar, 18 restored to the 






rift bi . R. 2667) language. pro- 

, entry into the United States 
of literature judged by customs officials 
t. Le obscene and immoral, by adopting, 
without a record vote, an amendment 
offered by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah. When the bill was in Committee 
of the Whole; this authority, which is 
now vested in customs collectors, was 
stricken out. 


The Senate accepted, 54 to 24, an 
amendment. to the Smoot amendment by 
Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
prohibiting the entry of matter urging 
trezson or insurrection against the 
United States. | 


When he first proposed his amend- 
ment, Senator Smoot.accepted an amend- 
ment by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, which made any person importing 
such books pupishatte by a fine up to 
$5,000 and imprisonment up to 10 years. 
He later modified his amendment to 
eliminate this language. 

Mr. Smoot also withdrew from. his! 
original amendment, language prohibiting | 
the entry of. matter urging treason or 
insurrection or forcible resistance against 
the laws of the United States. 

Senator Smoot’s amendment also modi- 
fies existing law by requiring the cus- 
toms collector to transmit to the dis- 
trict attorney of the district of entry 
information on such literature which is 
seized as violating the provisions of the 
amendment. 

The district attorney thereupon insti- 
tutes forfeiture proceedings and if upon 
adjudication the book is ruled to be of 
the character prohibited, it is destroyed. 
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Receives Advertisers’ Approval 





'Extra Printings of Govern-| 
ment Handbook Required 
To Meet Demand 


By E. F. Gerish 
Acting Chief, Domestic Commerce Division, 
Department of Commerce | 

Through the use of vastly improved | 
statistical data, compiled and presented 
| in convenient form, advertisers are com- 
ing nearer and nearer to a solution of 
'their ‘two main problems: The selection 
|of media and-the allocation of expendi- 
tures. | 

One of the most comprehensive mar- 
ket analyses ever undertaken by a gov- 
ernment body and the only thing o its | 
kind ever published has recently made | 
its appearance. It is a bulky book of 
535 pages, sprinkled profusely with 
figures, perhaps mystifying to the aver- 
age man. 

But the Market Data Handbook issued 
by the Department of Commerce has 
proven a boon to the American adver- 
tiser, if the flood of congratulatory mes- 
sages received from all ranks of business 
may be taken as a criterion. 

Already thousands ef these manuals 
have been purchased by business organi- 
| zations at’a price considerably in excess 

of the usual selling cost of vernment 
publications, and additional printings 
| have been necessary to supply the de- 
|mand, One large advertisi agency 
| has ordered 20 copies of the Handbook 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Militia Campaign 
On Insects Upheld 
vv 


Florida Summons in Fruit 
| Fly Drive Termed Legal 


v 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Mar. 18. 
THE Florida National Guard may 
“ may legally be called upon by 
the governor to enforce the Fed- 
eral Mediterranean fruit fly quar- 
antine, ace to an opinion by 
the attorney general, Fred H. 
Davis, te the State plant commis- 
sioner, Dr. Wilmon Newell. 

“In view of the fact,” the attor- 
ney general said, “that the State 
quarantine regulations are pro- 
te arene ie ~ 

urpose making effective t 

‘ederal uate and to enable 
the State to’ be able to have 
the Federal quarantine lifted, it 
appears to me that under the 
existing situation it has been 
in this State the violation of any 
part of the Federal quarantine 
regulations constitutes a violation 
of the State regulations as well, 
and therefore the authority of the 
military forces extends to the en- 
forcement of the Federal quaran- 


tine regulations. 





| years had been concentrated jin 


| State to Sell Bonds for 








| of the hearings on. branch, chain and 
group banking being conducted by the 
| House Banking and Currency Committee 
The statement was made in answer to 4 
direct query from Representative Golds: 
borough (Dem.), of m, Md., as te 
whether or not his office had given its 
approval to the proposed merger. 
. After an hour’s questioning bg, Roses 
sentative Busby (Dem.), of Houston 
Miss., Comptroller Pole was released as # 
witness and his place taken by Roy ‘ 
Young, governor of the Federal 
Board. Following Governor Young, it ii 
planned, according toan announc { 
|of the chairman of the Committee, Rep 
| resentative McFadden (Rep.), of Canto 
Pa., to summon leaders in the branch 
group banking systems now in operat 
Others to Be Called 

He stated that representatives of 
Transamerica Company would be in 
| to appear, since that organization 
| its liated and subsidiary’ - 
provided illustrations of each of the 





¥ 
.é 


“i 











systems which are subjects of inqu' 
| branch, chain and group banking. © 
| McFadden stated that im ions 1 


Governor Yeung referred to a lette 
which he. had previously written th 
Committee, indicating that the Federa 
Reserve Board feels the subject @ 
branch, group and chain banking is 
of the most important and most diffleu 
problems in banking at the present 
and expressing its desire not to : 
a representative to speak for it at 
time. He stated that the Board 
however, giverf a good deal of tho’ 
and study to the subject and had col 
lected a considerable amount of factua 
material. ‘ 


Reports Submitted fe 

He deposited with the Committee ss 
its use a number of documents and ? 
ports, some of them confidential, - whic 
represented, he stated, the total of th 


1 


data which had been collected by 
Board. He also left with the Com 
for the record, a\ voluminous digest 
the documents and reports submitted. 
In it is included, the governor state 
a summary of branch banking in thi 
country and abroad, a history of : 
ing in the United States, a digest 
Federal and State laws on- branch 
ing, statements on the policy of the F 
eral reserve system on both branch al 
chain banking, and reports on. bank f 
ures and their causes in the . Uni 
States. Mr. Young explained that prob 
ably a good bit of the material a 
the same -ground as that already: sul 
mitted by the Comptroller of.the Cur 
rency, ae 
Mr. Busby in his examination of 
Pole, referred to the fact that the 
jority of the bank failures of © 
Atlant 


th 





ricultural regions, the South 





seaboard and the section between 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Moun 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 
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South Carolina Plans. 


To Improve Highway: 


‘ 












Work on March 21 * 


State of South Carolinat 
Columbia, Mar. 18. 
The State highway department is pr 
| pared to inaugurate a comprehen 
|road construction program immediate 
following the sale, scheduled for Mai 
21, of the first unit of $10,000,000 | 
| bonds, of the $65,000,000 issue autho e 
j last year, according to an oral st te 
ment, Mar. 15, by the chairman of th 
highway commission, C, E. Jones, 
Jones stated that with low- money rat 
with road materials to be had at attr 
tive prices, and with contractors and ia 
borers’ idle, it is to be hoped that 
who have op the issuance of 
bonds will publicly announce that th 
will be no further litigation in 


matter. / 5 
Mr. Jones states that in view of t 
decisions of the South. Carolina Suprei 
Court and the Supreme Court of | 
United States it is opinion of couns 
for the commission that Titigs 
tion as to the validity of the k 
authorizing the bond issue would De ¥ 
out merit, and begun for the Ur por 
delay and embarrassment. D posi 
of the bonds would be Pe e ei 
he stated, if a positive staten 
forthcoming the opponen 
» furt 



































































issue to the effect that 
tion is contemplated 






























































Lobby rH SENA 





ir 
- United 


to confirm a number of 
nominations. ~ 
Senator Blease (Dem.}, of South 





_ Protest against investigation of the| Carolina, spoke with te post 
fe account of oan H. Huston,| office in South Carolina. 

publican National’ — senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, in re- 

Committ & Bonner, New| piv, the Administration by 

‘ork brokers, by Senate Judiciary) ssving “there always has been more or 
















at the Committee heari 
Senator Robinson (Rep.) 
Senator Robinson objec 
















account avail 























poena, modified it to require a represen- 
. tative of Blythe & Bonner to come before 
the Committee with the books of the ac- 
count for 
to which Mr. Robinson was agreeable. 


Mr. Krickel to Be Called 

















of the 
before the Committee Mar. 19. 

Committee temporarily completed 
questioning of Mr. Huston Mar. 18. 






& Bonner was sought by the Committee 
because of testimon 
he had entered in 


Pe is account contribu- 


tions made by thé Union Carbide Com- 
y through him to the ‘Tennessee 


subcommittée investigating dobbying, * 
ar. 
of Indiana. 
ted specifically 
to the issuance of a subpoena to make the 
lable to the Committee. 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, who 
had directed the issuance of the sub- 


uestioning in regard to them, 


Senator Walsh announced at the close, 
, of the hearing that Charles A. Krickel, 
firm in question, would be called | 
The 

its | 


Inspection of.the account with Blythe 
by Mr. Huston that 


less confusion on matters in the 
southern States,” and that the fault 
lay in previous administrations. The 





President Hoover soon after his inau- 
guration, he said, and the President 
issued a statement.” (The full text of 
the President’s statement is published 
on page 8 of this issue.) 

bi A 

ENATOR FESS said he cited this 

statement as an example that the 
President does not approve but con- 
demns any alleged sale of patronage. 

“The Brookhart report has nothing 
to do with what the present Adminis- 
tration is trying to do,” he said. 

“By their works and not oe 
| words we shall know them,” Senator 
Bleage replied. “We shall watch Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Brown, who is su 

sed to be Postmaster General of t 

nited States, to see what they do 
about it. 








. 





r Improvement Association, which is 


supporti 
pany bid for Muscle Shoals. Mr. Huston 
formerly was president of the associa- 


Mr. Huston testified that the two 
checks representing contributions of the 
Union Carbide Company to the Tennes- 
sée River Improvement Association were 

_ personal checks from F. H. H 
then vice president and now pres 
the company. 
The first check, dated Mar. 8, 1929, was 

for $22,000 and the second, dated June 

26, 1929, for $14,100, Mr. Huston said. 

He stated that he did not recall if the 

checks were made out directly to himself 

or to his agent, W. E. Moore. . 

Mr. Huston Claims Account 
Questioned 

of Montana, as to whether the W. E. 

Moore account with Blythe and Bonner; 

New York brokers, was Mr. Huston’s 

own account, Mr. Huston said that it 
was and that the brokers understood that 
to be the case. 


rae 


ie 


No 


¥ 


Senator Walsh pointed out that John! 


Holland, counsel of the subcommittee, 
, whe had gone to New York to investi- 
'* gate the actount, was refused permission 
to see the account without first seeing 
Mr. Moore and that Mr. Moore had re- 
fused permission without the consent of 
Mr. Huston. 
Mr. Huston stated that the account in- 
volved his personal affairs, that he had 


handled the funds of the Brotherhood of | 
Locomotive Engineers through it, and 
that he did not think it “right te bring 
his personal affairs before this Com-| 


mittee.” He explained that he did not “de- 
vise a special system” for handling the 
contributions from the Union Carbide 
Company but had “used the regular 
means that I have used for years.” 
Senator Walsh brought out that the 
Committee seeks only to secure informa- 
tion concerning the contributions from 
tke Union Carbide Company. “You too 
those funds and put them into your pri- 
vate account,” the Senator said. “If you 
had put them into an account for the 


ez 
7 


ai 
bon 


Tennessee River Improvement Associa- | 


tion, there would have been no need to 
look into your private affairs.” 
Mr. Huston stated that the money had 


been turned over to him to handle as he! 


saw fit in financing the association. 
Assents After Protest 

Asked by Senator Walsh whether he re- 
fused to give the Committee access to the 
account, Mr. Huston said, “I am not re- 
fusing but I am first protesting.” The 
Senator stated that he had sent a tele- 
gram to Blythe and Bonner Mar. 17 in- 
structing them to let Mr. Holland ex- 
amine t 
tions with W. E. M 


the brokers, he had instructed the is- 
sSuance of such a subpoena, he said. 


Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, | 
objected, stating that he did not believe| tee on Foreign Affairs, concurred in 
the Senate would sustain such a sub-| 
“I think the Judiciary Commit-| Res. 205) relatin 
tee should pass on this,” he continued. 
“It is not fair for this Committee to go 
into the private accounts of the Republi-| 


“poena. 


can 


“ 







ate to create it. 








account,” he said. 






‘ator Robinson, referring to John J 


: 






“mittee of the minority party. 
- Subpoena Modified 




















a S, fair. 






Senator Blaine 





























that he knew Mr. Raskob “is a mem 















pose the re 
dment, which is probably more ac. 
’ oe Tennessee River Improve 
\¢ iation.” 


P| 


ay 


, contained covies of his corre 
and C. W. Ashcraft of the Ten 










F have been mentioned dur 
' course of his testimony. 
2h aol 


the American Cyanamid Com- 


nt «| 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), | 


accounts “evidencing transac- | 
oore,” or that the) 
Committee otherwise would issue a sub- | 
poena to secfire them. Upon refusal of | 


party. 

mator: Black (Dem.), of Alabama, | 
said that he did not know the fund of the! uncontr 
majority party was kept in this account. 
Mr. Robinson declared that if the sub- 
poena were issued, he would ask for a 
meeting of the Judiciary Committee “to 
repudiate the action of the subcommit-| 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
ae out that the authority for the 
lobby investigation did not come from 
the Judiciary Committee but from the} 
resolution (S. Res. 20) passed by the| 


“Inasmuch as Mr, Huston has com- 
mingled that fund with his own private 
fund, the only way the Committee can) 
find out about it is to go into the whole 


“If there is to be an investigation 
made of Mr. Huston’s personal account 
of 1929, why not broaden it and make 
an investigation of Mr. Raskob’s per- | 
sonal account for 1929?” demanded Sen- 


’ Raskob, chairman of the National Com- 


“Senator Walsh modified the subpoena 
request @ representative of Blythe and 
t to come before the Committee 
: books from the firm for questioning 
ih regard to the account. Senator Robin- 
» Son agreed that such a subpoena would 
to 
he knew if Mr. Raskob was 
oting or seeking to defeat legisla- 
fore this Congress,” Mr. Huston 


of an organization which has for 
l of the Eighteenth 


©) Mr. Huston left with the Committee 
. e of correspondence files which, 


nce with J. W. Worthington, W, G. | 


r Improvement Association, 






THE HOUSE met at noon Mar. 18. 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), 
of Salem, Ore,, received consent to | 
speak Mar. 20 %n the subject of tax 
refunds to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 

Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of | 
Bonham, Tex., called attention to the 
accumulation of special orders of that 
kind taking up the time of the House 
when there is important unfinished 
business. On Mar. 18 already two and 
one-half hours are assigned to 
speeches, when the Parker motor bus 
bill is due to be considered that day. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader, was then 
given consent to speak on the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Hawley’s address on 
Mar. 20. 


The Speaker, Representative Long- 
worth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
minded Mr. Garner that he already has 
reserved 30 minutes on Mar. 20 for an 
address. Mr. Garner said that was on 


another subject. 
REPRESENTATIVEFRENCH (Rep.), 
| of Moscow, Idaho, presented a re- 
| port from the Committee on Appropri- 
| ations on a bill (H. J. Res. 264) to ap- 
propriate $300,000 to complete the 
restoration of the frigate “Copstitu- 
tion.” ; 

Representative Stobbs (Rep.), of 
| Worcester, Mass., received consent to 
publish in the Congressional Record 
an address of Dean Pond, of Harvard 
University, on law observance. 

_ Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar- 
rison, N. Y., asked permission to speak 
Mar, 18. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., asked if Mr. Fish would 
be willing to couple with that request 
a motion that the House hold a night 
session Mar. 18. Majority Leader Til- 
son (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 
joined with Mr. Cramton. 

Mr. Tilson said there already is ap- 
| proximately three hours of the day set 
aside before going ahead with regular 
| unfinished business. He objected not 
only to Mr. Fish’s request but to any 
a requests of that nature for the 
| day, 

Representative Schafer (Rep.), of 

Milwaukee, Wis., asked ang received 


} 
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e Congress 


’ Proceedings of March 18 1930 
The Senate 


TE met at 11 a. m. and + 


matter was brought to the attention of | 


The House of Representatives 


+ Utopian dréam. There is no doubt that 








of the 
States 









“The Brookhart re has not gone 
to the feck bovtent ef the matter, 


F 


amendment to the tariff bill prohibit- 
ing importation of -immoral publica- 
tions. (Details on page 1.) 
' Senator Shorttidge (Rep.), of Cali- 

fornia, submitted a resolution for pay- 
ing each of the parties in the Vare- 
Wilson senatorial election contest $25,- 
000 for expenses incurred in the. con- 
test. 

Sénator Smoot modified his amend- 
ment to omit the portion relating to 
treasonable literature. Senator Tram- 
mell (Dem.), of Florida, spoke against 
this modification. 

The Senate concurred in amendments 
made by the House to the Senate bill 
providing a per capita payment to the 
Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians. 3 

Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Loui- 
siana, introduced an amendment to re- 
store the langu in. the Smoot 
amendment relating to literature, Sen- 
ator Wheeler opposed this amendment, 
while Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, and Senator Heflin (Dem.), 
of Alabama, urged its adoption. 

The Senate continued consideration 
of the tariff bill in night session. 





the uction.of enough of every com- 
modity needed to sustain a wholesome 
physical existence for the entire race, 
he said, is already far within the power 
of organized industry and agriculture 
to achieve. 

He referred to activities of Russian 
Communists who, he said, are at\ war 
with every society in the world, in- 
el the peasant class in Russia it- 
self. He said they now have moved 
their new world headquarters. to New 
York and are at work in the United 
States, staging strikes and parades and 
fomenting poison in the large Ameri- 
can cities. 


A 
EPRESENTATIVE FISHER 
(Dem.), of Memphis, Tenn., said 
that the charges made by Representa- 
tive LaGuardia (Rep.), of Néw York 
City, against Judge Harry B. Ander- 
son, of the western district of Tennes- 
see, are evidently based on anonymous 
letters. Judge Anderson had asked, he 
said, that an impartial committee be 
appointed to investigate the charges, 
Representatives Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Atlantic City, N. J., and Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., debated tax 
refunds to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and the general policy of the 
Treasury Department and the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Internal 
- Revenue Taxation respecting considera- 
Hay of tax refunds. (Details on page 
Representative Brumm (Rep.), of 
Minersville, Pa., announced intention 
to introduce an amendment to the tariff 
bill (H. R. 2667); for a specific duty of 
$4 per ton on anthracite, 
The Parker motor: bus bill (H. R. 
10288), unfinished business from Mar. 
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Settles Appeal in 
War Controversy 





_ment of $3,500,000 





‘| The Skinner & Eddy Corporation shi 


ing case, which eripballdine the World 
ar emergency ing program, 
been settled out of court‘under an 
nt a for the payment by 
the shipbuilding company to the Ship- 
ping Board of $3,500,000, it was an- 
nounced orally Mar. 18 at the Board. 
Pursuant to the agreement, reached 
Mar. 14, the Skinner & Eddy Corpora- 
tion has withdrawn its petition for a 
writ of certiorari to have the Supreme 
Court of the United States review the 
judgment of the lower court to the ef- 
fect that the Government was entitled 
to a new recovery of approximately $6,- 
500,000 for overpayments. Supreme 
Court Mar. 17 granted thé motion for 
dismissal. 
Lengthy Litigation 
The case has been in litigation since 
the signing of the armistice, according to 
official records of the Board. It twice 
has been before the Supreme Court, and 
has involvéd appeals and cross-appeals 
which carried it through the district and 
circuit courts, the Court of Claims, Court 
of Appeals and the Supreme Court. 
After the protrac’ litigation, the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco, on Nov. 4, 1929,:rendered its 
decision holding the Government entitled 
to the $6,500,000 recovery from : the 
Seattle corporation. This judgment was 
appealed to the Supreme Court, and, it 
was pointed out, now has been dismissed 
by virtue of the settlement out of court. 
When the armistice was signed, the 
(Government, through the Shipping 
Board, it was explained, canceled con- 
tracts for 25 steel freight vessels, which 





were included among a total of 82 steel | ) 


vessels contracted for with the 
during the war. 

This, together with the contention of 
the Board that Skinner & Eddy had 
failed to exercise an option accorded it 
by the Government to purchase the ship- 
yards of the Seattle Construction and 
Drydock Company, Ied to the litigation. 

The Board’s records show that in 1921, 
Skinner & Eddy sued the United States 
for $17,493,000 for losses alleged to have 
been incurred by cancellation of the con- 
tracts and the balance due it on old con- 
tracts. After further litigation, in a 
countersuit, the United States filed 
claim for $11,491,000, from Skinner & 
Eddy, minus certain “just compensation” 
allowances, which made its net claim 
about $7,500,000. , 

Provisions of Agreement 


_ Under the agreeitent, out of court, it 
is provided that the mandate of the Ninth 
Cireuit Court of Appeals be stayed for 


company 


| 30 days, during which the stipulation for 


the payment of the $3,500,000 by Skinner 
& Eddy shall be consummated. Upon 
consummation, the court will then be 
asked in a joint motion asking that the 
case be recorded as settled and dismissed 
with prejudice, without costs to either 


rty. 

The Ninth Circuit Court, according to 
Board records, held the United States 
was. entitled to a net recovery from 
Skinner & Eddy of $6,427,360.19, calcu- 
lating interest to Oct. 30, 1929. In the 
court below, the district court at Seattle, 
a net recovery of $1,389,600.49 was or- 





14, was called up. Reading for amend- 
ments was proceeded with. 

An amendment was proposed by Rep- 
resentative Mapes (Rep.), of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to require reference to 
joint boards where operations of mo- 
tor buses involve not to exceed three 
States, to replace a provision for joint 
boards where not“More than two States 
are involved. Representative Rankin - 
(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., raised a point 
of no quorum. A quorum was estab- 
lished. Discussion of the Mapes 
amendment continued. 





consent to speak Mar. 25. 
Representative . ‘Cramton _ secured 

unanimous consent to amend the title 

of a bill relating to per capita pay- 


ments to the Shoshone and A 
Indians. maree 
A 


HE HOUSE, at the instance of Rep- 
resentative Fish, for the Commit- 


Senate amendments to the bill (H. J. 
g to the international 
ion. 

Representative Howard (Dem. , of 
Columbus, Nebr., pictured the ae as 
| no longer a deliberative body. The 

Senate is the only national forum for 
\ olled right of free speech, he 
| said, declaring that in the House three 
| men, through “gag rules,” determine 


| fur trade exhibit 


The Mapes amendment was adopted 
134 to 45. (Discussion of the motor 
bus bill is printed on page 3.) 

The House adjourned at 5:12 p. m. 
until noon Mar, 19. 





Senate Asked to Recognize 
Inventor of Steamboat 





Senater Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, introduced in the Senate Mar. 18 
a Rasojstion (S. J. Res. 154) to recognize 
;Lt. John Fitch as the inventor of the 
world’s first successful steamboat. The 


dered, from which the Government ap- 
pealed. 

In its opinion the Ninth Circuit Court 
found the Unitéd States was. actually 
entitled to $9,252,805.88 for overpay: 
ments, but against this total it ruled 
the defendant had proper credits of $1,- 
692,702.09 for contract payments which 
had been withheld by the Board. More- 
over, the court held that Skinner & 
Eddy had the right to set off as “just 
compensation” against the total com- 
pensation awarded by the Board, $2,- 
615,992.06, 

Besides the litigation embracing the 
cancellation of the 25 ship contracts, 
there also was included the controversy 
as to the purchase of the shipyard at 
Seattle. It was explained at the Board 
that to enable Skinner & Eddy to carry 
out its ‘construction, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, operating agency of 
the Board, had purchased for $4,000,000, 
a fully equipped shipyard from the 
Seattle Construction & Drydock Co., 
which it turned Over to the shipbuilders 
under a combination lease-option pur- 
chase agreement. This option provided 
for the builder to buy the yard upon 
completion of 30 ships at its actual cost 
to the Government. 





resolution was referred to the Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr. Copeland explained that he had in- 
troduced the resolution by request. 





whether legislation shall live or die. 
The chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, Representative Snell (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., under House “gag 
rules,” he said, has greater power than 
1s possessed by the President of the 
United States. 


Representative Eaton (Rep.), of 
North ; Plainfield, N. J., ae a 
| “America in a World Age.” He said 


| the determination to eliminate and 
finally abolish economic poverty 
throughout the world is no longer a 


| eee 
Inspection of Western Sites 





Members of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, with the Secretary of the 
| Navy, Charles F, Adams, and the Chief 
|of the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, 
|Rear Admiral A. A. Moffett, probably 
will visit the Pacific coast in = to in- 
sport the recommended sites for the 

est coast naval airship base, the chair- 
men of the Committee, Representative 
Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, IIL, said 
orally Mar. 18. Secretary Adams and 
Admiral Moffett are now at the London 
Conference on further limitation of naval 
armament. ‘ 

Two sites have been recommended to 
the Committee for this airship base, 
namely, Camp Kearney, near San Diego, 
Calif., and Sunnyvale, near San Fran- 
ciseo Bay, Calif., for the Committee to 
select from. Chairman Britten said that 
| several other sites that have been pro- 
| posed and surveyed by the special naval 
airship board of the Navy Department 
will be inspected at the same time, Mr. 
Britten said, and the Committee also will 
inspect the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 
Washington State, and the naval bases 
at San Diego, San Pedro and Mare Is- 
} land, Calif, 


* 


| 
} 
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|Philadelphia Naval Hospital 
Bill Favored by Surgeons 





Dr. George C. Skinner, chief of the 
regional office of the medical service of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and Charles Riggs, 


When the ship contracts were cancelled, 
hoWever, it was said, Skinner» & Eddy 
announced they would not exercise the 
option to buy the yard. Also, according 
to testimony in the case, they declined 
to make further rental payments on the 
ground that, by cancelling the 26 ships, 
the Government had abrogated the lease. 


favor of the bill (H. R. 10166) providing 
for construction of a naval hospital at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard, before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs 








Surgeon General of the Navy, testified in 


Mar. 18. 





President Asked to Consider Project 
For Improvement of St. Lawrence River 


For Navy Airport Planned Representative Snell Tells Mr. Hoover 27-foot Channel Is 


Needed to Take Care of Growing Traffic 





President Hoover was asked Mar. 18 
by Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, to consider a proposal 
for the deepening of the channel in the 
St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario 
to Ogdensburg, N. Y., which is opposite 
Prescott, where the Canadian Govern- 
ment is building several large grain ele- 
vators. 

After his conference with President 
Hoover, Representative Snell stated 
orally that the omnibus rivers and har- 
bors appropriation bill which soon is to 
be repo to the House includes provi- 
sion for a channel in the St. Lawrence 
River from Lake’ Ontario to Ogdensburg 
to a depth of 22 feet, but a channel of 27 
feet is needed to take care of the grow- 
ing commerce, 

“I told the President,” said Mr, Snell, 
“that I am interested in seeing the St. 
Lawrence improved. The Canadian gov- 
ernment is willing to go to any expense 
necessary to deepen the channel to 27 
feet on its part provided it can obtain 


' 


~ 





permission of the United States Govern- 
ment to do so. It is my view that the 
American Government should deepen the 
of the*St. Lawrenge that is in the 
nited States to an ultimate depth 
needed to take care of any traffic and let 
they Canadian government take care of 
that part of the river that is within its 
own domain.” 

See Representative Snell re- 
quested sident Hoover to give econ- 
sideration to the proposition for a 27-foot 
channel in the St. Lawrence, he said he 
would like very much to have the Presi- 
dent’s onopets for the project. The 
President, it was said, is now awaiting 
for a report on the project from the 





| fore reaching any conclusions. 

Representative Snell estimated that the 
proposed improvement of the St, Law- 
rence would cost anywhere from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,250,000. If the proposed de- 
velopment was carried out, | Mr. Snell 
said, it would presiée a'depth in the river 
equal to that in the Welland eee ) 

4 J } i 
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Army engineers who have been making | tive LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 
| an exhaustive survey of the project be- | City, made charges of irregularities, were 





Mlithoration \Care@iinen tn Expansion Essential, 
Ship Corporation ikea and Dealers Are Told 
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Indiscriminate Sales and Production Increases Often Prove 


Costly, Business Specialist Declares 
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Skinner & Eddy Case Ended difficult: to secure or more costly to han- 


By Agreement With Gov- 
ernment to Accept Pay- 


die than other blocks. This analysis has 
-heen carried out mainly in terms 
commodities and customers. The re- 
suits in every instance have shown that 
while profits are adequate for some com- 
modities or 
wholly or jally nullified by losses 
sustained on others. 


Customers or Commodities 
Sometime Prove Liabilities 


This discovery has lead to the an- 
nouncement of the principle that you 
can’t sell ere to everybody. en 
stated so simply this principle seems like 
a very obvious and common-sense matter. 
It has been developed most fully in con- 
néction with the operation of wholesale 
establishments. 


In one trade after another, wholesalers 
have achieved an improvement in profit 
showing from such analysis merely by 
dropping some of the commodities or 
customers who were proved by this 
means to be liabilities rather than assets. 
When this principle is applied to cus- 
tomers it is known as “selective selling.” 


It is perhaps simpler for the whole- 
saler to adopt this policy than it would 
be for the manufacturer. The whole- 
saler’s operations are such that he does 
not profit in so direct or pronounced a 
way from the efficiencies of a large 
volume of business as do some types of 
manufacturers. It can scarcely help him 
to a better profit showing, therefore, to 
obtain. new customers at a greatly in- 
creased sales expense if there is not 
going to be a parallel reduction in the 
percentage of expense in other phases of 
cost of operation, As a matter of fact, 
if he achieves this increase in volume by 
extending his efforts beyond his logical 
territory, he is likely to find other ex- 
penses increasing along with sales ex- 
pense, instead of showing a compensating 
decrease. 





of|are few and sim 


ers, these results are) 





For example, recent studies show that 
the ratio of cost for credit and collec- 
tions for wholesalers increases directly 
with the distance from the headquarters 
city. Delivery at a distance is, of course, 
more costly also and affects the whole- 
saler’s profit showing adversely in those 
— where he assumes the cost of de- 
very. 


Distant Customers Usually 
Highly Selective Buyers- 


Another difference in business secured 
at a distance, not generally recognited, 
is the failure of the distant customer to 
buy the wholesaler’s complete line. © Re- 
cent studies have indicated that while 
customers close ‘at home typically pur- 
chase from all departments of a whole- 
saler’s business, customers on the rim of 
his territory are highly selective buyers 
unless they have been’ eliminated by se- 
lective selling. 


_ These principles have been developed 
in a clear and indisputable fashion for 
wholesalers. There has been some re- 
action when attempts have been made 
to apply them to the distribution -poli- 
aies of manufacturing concerns. With 
the manufacturer, especially where his 
product is of highly fabricated nature, 
the savings in cost of production derived 
from increased volume are tremendous. 
The experience of manufacturers in low- 
ering production cost by this means has 
led some nyntions to take an extreme 
position against selective selling. The 
head of a great manufacturing concern 
recently stated this point of view in its 
extreme form thus: “We must keep down 
our overhead at any cost.” 


Amplifying this executive’s statement 
somewhat, we have a principle expressed 
a | many manufacturers but never actu- 
ally practiced—namely, any amount of 
selling expense is justified since it is 
bound to be offset_by further economies 
in manufacturing. It is easy to see the 
fallacy of this position when flatly stated. 
If selling costs were increased from 50 
a cent on the dollar of sale to one 

ollar on the dollar of sale, no possible 
economy in manufacture could ever make 
up the difference. 


Economies in Production 
Often Reduces Expenses 


The point at which no further manu- 
facturing economies would result from 
increased volume would occur very soon 
in some industries. Some of the older 
and better organized industries have al- 
ready capitalized on their larger oppor- 
tunities for economies’in production, In 
some cases it has even been found that 
the percentage of production cost for 
such organizations would actually in- 
crease if an attempt was made to co- 








ordinate a still greater volume of produc- 


tion within the single concern. 


There are certainly: many lines of trade 
in which increased volume would merely 
call for more production, exactly like that 
now being carried on, and would not per- 
mit more highly mechanized or efficient 
methods. This is true for most types of 





industry where the manufacturing proc- 
esses are relatively simple. There are 
some industries in which manufacture is 
scarcely more than a packaging process 
NN LLL EY 


Radio Commission Appoints 
Assistant Chief Engineer 





Appointment of V. Ford Greaves, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., as assistant chief 
engineer of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, was announced, Mar, 18, by ‘the: 
Commission. ‘ 

Mr. Greaves holds the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander in the naval communi- 
cations reserve and has had wide ex- 
perience in the radio industry, it was 
stated at the Commission. He entered 
the Commission service from the é¢mploy 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
having served on the museum board of 
that company since Jan. 1 of this year, 
according to Commission information. 


Documents Submitted 
In Case Involving Judge 
The tax returns and other documents 
of Grover M. Moscowitz, Federal judge 


of New York, against whom Representa- 
York 








| brought before the House Committee on 
Judiciary Mar, 18. 

epresentative Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich., who presided at the meet- 
ing of the Committee, said that the mat- 
Lefdaeadinshan Keadeded tae haneas aed 
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documents, ; 
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and this is already fully automatic. There 
which the processes involv 
are others in es and the reeling 
s not highly fabricated.. Manu- 
sonata of ain cork find themselves in 
a positfon very similar to that of. the 
wholesalér with regard to selective sell- 
ing. Volume that is surrendered because 
of its adverse effect on distribution cost 
does not always seriously increase the 
cost of production. : ; 
When the case for selective selling is 
amplified it may be seen that there is a 
place for it in the most advanced and 
complicated types of manufacture. It is 
assumed that the ultimate purpose 0 
any business establishment is to derive 
the greatest possible dollar profit from 
its operations. It may frequently be true 
that it is possible to do a slightly lower 
volume of business at a considerabl 
greater per cent of net profit when bot 
production and distribution costs are 
considered. Se Sa 
The advocates of selective selling 
suggesting merely that each block of 
volume be scrutinized to see whether it 
produces a net profit after total cost of 
operation has been deducted. They 
maintain that it is desirable to drop such 
volume as is being handled at a loss in 
order to increase the concern's total 
ollar profit. - 
, Agently it is frequently possible to 
isolate volume on which the cost is en- 
tirely out of proportion to the volume. 
Where a great number of small custo- 
mers are served by a house which does 
the bulk of its eae = ne pane 
happens that a large 
oo jeden: cost without materially 
affecting volume. Furthermore, it is 
found very often that the application of 
selective gelling results in only a tem- 
porary loss in volume. Thus it develops | 
that the sales effort of excessive cost 
was misdirected sales effort. 


New Customers Cost 
From $100 to $400 

One of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the country, making a highly 
technical product, cut off thousands of 
small customers after an analysis of this 
sort. Within a very few months it was 
evident that sales volume was growing 
faster under a regime of selective sell- 
ing than during the previous era of to- 
tal coverage. 

Selective selling is too frequently con- 
sidered as identical with retrenchment. 
Selective selling can be applied equally 
well whether the house is retrenched or 
expanding. Selective expansion is illus- 
trated by all concerns which make a care- 
ful analysis of the prospective market 
before a sales campaign 1s inaugu- 
rated. There are many concerns whose 
business is of a type to justify generous 
expenditure for sales promotion. It 
would be difficult, however, to justify 
the expenditure of $100,000. to produce 
a $1,000,000 additional sales volume, if 
it could have been so expended as to pro- 
duce $2,000,000 extra sales volume. his 
is merely applying selective selling to 
prospective customers instead of to custo- 
mers already ort the books. 

One large manufacturing concern finds 
that it costs from $100 to $400 to secure 
new customers. The customer requiring 
the initial expenditure of $400 for pro- 
motion does not begin to pay his way 
during the first year and may never prove 
to be a profitable customer, This con- 
cern has been able to identify the type 
of community in which its promotion cost 
is only $100 per customer. They have 
dérived concrete and, definite benefits 
from restricting their efforts to prospects 

f this sort. . r 
. In summary it may be said that while 
selective selling applies most obviously 
to wholesaling, it also applies to manu- 
facturing. Of course it must be carried 
out in any instance with the conditions 
of the particular trade or industry in 
mind. The volume required for efficient 
manufacture is much greater in some 
of the more complex industries than in 
those where manufacture is relatively 
simple. No matter what the character 
of the industry, at is some point at 
which it pays to per the quest for vol- 
ume by a consideration of the cost of 
securing additional volume and to make 
use of the principles of selective selling 
in some degree. / 
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ommunists Said | 
To Be Operating 
From New York 


Mr. Eaton Says Leaders Are 
Staging Strikes and Fo. 
menting Poison Among 
Alien-minded 

Russian Communists have moved their 

New World headquarters to New York 

and are staging strikes and peracee | and 


fomenting poison among the alien-m 
in the | cities of America, Repre- 








sentative (Rep.), of North Plain- 
field, N, J., told the House in a speech 
Mar. 18. He spoke on “America in a 


World Age” and said “everyone seems 
to want something he hasn’t got and his 
desire ends in ,getting something he 
doesn’t want.” 

For the first time in history, Mr. Eaton 
said, every civilized society is focusing - 
its main attention on one common prob- 
lem, how to maintain and gradully abol- 
ish economic poverty. He said this ob- 
jective is taking possession of men’ 
minds everywhere with resulting cre 
tion of confusion and loss.but that “upon 
the wreckage of social machineries it de- 
stroys, it is building up a new; whole- 
some, humane and progressive t pe of 
civilization.” He said the determination 
to eliminate economic. poverty is - no 
longer a Utopian dream, 

Production Spfficient 

“There is no doubt,” he said, “that the 
production of enough of every commodity 
needed to sustain a wholesome physical 
existence for the entire race is already 
far within the power ef organized ‘in- 
dustry and agriculture to achieve.” 

“The communistic leaders of Russia,” 
he said, “are at war with every society 
in the world including the peasant class 
in Russia itself. At this very moment, 
they have moved their New World head- 
quarters to New York and are at work in 
the United States, enlisting the aid of 
addle-pated, self-styled liberals who have 
nothing else to do, staging strikes and: 
parades, rubbing salt into every social 
sore and fomenting every antisocial poi- 
son among the alien minded in our large } 
cities. 

“The Russian Communists have news 
papers in New York and elsewhere, fi- 
nanced from Moscow. They have 
throughout the United States organiza- 
tions led and financed from oscow, 
bearing names as similar as possible to 
the names of American labor groups. 
They have here an active political party; 
and here as everywhere else they are 
the very-incarnation of hate, suspicion, 
lawlessness and violence. 

Leaders Are Needed ; 

“This determination of the Russian 
Communist to destroy all existing social, 
economic and political institutions in 
the whole world is entirely logical. 
Their Communistiec society as set up in 
Russia cannot permanently do business 
with or even live at peace with any y 
society of nation.” Communism, he ssid ¥ f 
has no morals, and proposes to abolis 
God by uprootin 

Mr. Eaton said that while “we are still 
far from the millenium, pe even at this 
time of business uncertainty and stress, 
our economic worst. is better than the 
economic best of any country in 
world with the possible exception of Can- 
ada.” “Today,” he said, “America is 
the hope of the world because by Ameri-) 
can methods under American system of ’ 
government and the American-minded 
conduct of American industries, we have: 
demonstrated that poverty can be elim- 
inated.” He said American people are 
tired of mere partisan ballyhoo and that, 
all that is needed is vision and construc- 
tive leadership.ofthe best men and women 
in all parties. 


Applications Are Filed 
For Radio Experiments 


all religion. 








Herbert Hoover Jr., eldest son .of the 
President, on Mar. 18 filed with the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission applications for 
authority to operate opinesteny on 
a series of frequencies in the long and 
short wave bands. He also seeks au- 
thority to install a new transmitter of a 
portable type for operation in California, 
He is technical assistant in charge of 
radio communications to. the presitent 
of the Western Air Express, Inc. 
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Consideration of. 
Patronage Report 





Eindings pf Senate, Commit-, 


tee on Conditions: in 
_, South Referred to Depart- 
“ment of Justice 





gaan Hoover announced, Mar. 18, 

a 
of Justice to consider the ‘report of the 
Senate Committee on Federal Patronage 

‘ in ‘the South, calling attention to the 
fact that the “incidents, men, and condi- 
tions” yeferred to in the ~eport “gave al- 
ready been cleaned up” by the aétion he 
took on Mar. 26, 1929. 

“Under instructions to the various ‘de- 
partments of the Government,” the Presi- 
dent stated, “a system has been estab- 
lished by which these reprehensible prac- 
tices*have been absolutely stopped, and 
the system of purchase and sale ‘of ap- 
pointments, so far as it existed, has been 


ended. ©All Federal officials known to| 


have been engaged in such practices have 
tos resigned or been removed.” 
Early Statement Cited 


In his statement of Mar. 26, 1929, Pres- | 


ident Hoover referred to alleged expo- 
sures of abuse in recommendations for 
Federal office in South Carolina, Georgia 
and Mississippi, under which some of ‘the 
Federal departments, notably the Post 
Office Department, were misled in ap- 
intments, and said .that, if the three 
S®ites were unable to initiate organiza- 
tions through the: leadership of men wha 
would command confidence and protect 
the public service, the different Federal 
departments, would be compelled to adopt 
other methods to secure advice as to the 
selection of Federal employes. 
Consideration Is Directed 

President ‘Hoover’s statement of Mar: 
18 follows in full text: 

“I. have asked the Devartment of Jus- 
tice to consider the report of the, Senate 
Committee: on Federal Patronage in the 
South. As a: matter of fact the report 
refers to incidents, men, and conditions 
which. have already been cleaned up by 
the action I took on Mar. 26 last. 

“Under (instructions to the various de- 
partments of the Government, a system 
has: been established by which these 
reprehensible practices have been abso- 
lutely stopped, and the system of pur- 
chase and sale of appointments, so far 
as it existed,-has been ended. All Fed- 
eral officials known to have engaged in 
such practices have either resigned or 
been removed. 

Other Charges Pending 

“The Committee makes charges against 
two. present Federal officials, but not 
over patronage questions. Those mat- 
ters have already been under investiga- 
tion for some time by the Department. 

“Lately, charges have been brought 
that ‘one member of the new advisory 
committee in South- Carolina has ac- 
cepted contributions from a_ person 

ecommended for appointment. The 
sharges were made by the old organiza- 
tion which was displaced. They are 
vigorously denied by the members of the 
new advisory committee. 

“This matter has been for some weeks 
under inyestigation by the Department 
of Justice and the. Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the facts will be determined 
and published.” t 
¢ Statement of Mar. 26, 1929 

The President’s statement of Mar. 26, 
1929, follows in full text: 

It has been the aspiration of Republi- 
can presidents over many years to build 
up sound Republican organization in the 
Southern, States of such character as 


would commehd itself to the citizens of | 


those States. 

This aspiration has arisen out of no 
narrow sense of partisanship but from 
the conviction shared in equally by the 
leaders of all parties that the basis of 
sound’ government must rest upon strong 
two-party’ representation and organiza- 
tion; that the voice of all States in the 
councils of the Government can be as- 
sured by no other means; that the wel- 
fare of the Nation at large requires the 
breaking down of sectionalism in politics; 
that the public service,can be assured 
only by responsible orgatization. 

Furthermore, it has been the belief of 
these leaders, whose views I share, that 
the building up of such organization must 
in every conception of our foundations of 
local self-government evolve from those 
States themselves. 


Organization of Border States 
Republican leadership in the border 
States and in Virginia and-North Caro- 
lina has long since built up vigorous 
rty organization which assures Repub- 
ican representation in the Congress from 
those States. 
-In other States, including Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Florida, 
he Republican leadership has in recent 
times shown increasing strength and is 
now rendering able and conscientious 
service in maintaining wholesome organi- 
zation under whose advice the appoint- 
ments to public office have steadily, im- 
proved and commended themselves to the 
citizens of those States with increased 
* confidence in the party. 

I highly approve and welcome the 
movement of the leaders of Texas, Ala- 
bania, Florida and other States to 
broaden the basis of party organization 
by the establishment of advisory com- 
mittees of the highest type of alone 
to deal with administrative questi6ns, 
tnd who will also cooperate with inde- 
pendent Democrats. This movement, 
springing as it does from within. the 
States themselves, insures its strength, 
permanence and constant improvement in 
public. service, ; 

Recent exposures of abuse in recom- 
mendations for Federal office, particu- 

. larly in some parts of the States of South 
Carolina, Georgia and Mississippi, under 
which some of the Federal departments, 
mainly the Post Office, were misled in 
appointments, obviously render it im- 

ssible for the old organizations in those 
states to command: the confidence ‘of the 
Administration, although many members 
of these organizations are not subject to 
criticism, . 

But such‘conditions are intolerable to 
public service, are appageent to the 
idéals and purposes of the Republican 
zerty. are unjust to the peo of the 
South and must be ended. e duty of 
reorganization so as to correct thése con- 
ditions rests with the people of those 

States, and all efforts to that end will 
receive the hearty.cooperation of the Ad- 
ministration. ae 
If these three States are unable to ini- 
tiate such organization through the lead- 
ership of men who will command confi- 
dence and protect the public service, the 
different 





ederal departments will be 
<puppglied to adopt other methods to se- 
ice as to the selection of Federal 
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Mesident Directs Senate Discusses Smoot Amendment ‘Senator Wagner ,, Federal 





he had requested the Department! 
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On Obscene Literature at Night Session 





Utah Senator ‘ales ‘That Authority to Bar Salacious Books 


Be Restored to Tariff Proposal 


. 





[Continued from Page 1.1« 


Under | existing Jaw the collector bars 
entry with an appeal +6 the Secretary of 
the ury, \. 
Senator Cutting, opening discussion of 
the Smoot amendment, discussed the 
principles of censorship in general. He 
quoted from . William Allen Neilson, 
president ‘of Smith College, Northhamp- 
ton, Mass.; that. “keeping an undesirable 
book out of the hands of children and 
adolescents ‘should be done by persua- 
sion rather than by compulsion,” and 
“taking such books away from them is 
rather like locking. a stable door after 
the steed is gone.” 

“All of us who are interested in the 
subject are not so far apart as one 
might imagine, after listening to» the 
diatribes on both sides. All, of us be- 
lieve in personal fréedom. Censorship 
applies fo the welfare of the adoles- 
cent,” he said. 

“My contention is,’ Senator Cutting 
continued, “that the States are inthe 
last analysis a far safer judge and 
criterion of what is best to. establish in 
their own locality with regard to censor- 
ship than is the Federal Government.” 

“There are three major questions 
which each Senator must answer before 
voting on the pending amendment,” said 
Senator Cutting. -“‘First, what right 
have we to interfere with what the adult 
citizen is going to read? 

“Secondly, how can we pick men wise 
enough to pass upon what the adult citi- 
zen shall read? 

“Thirdly, how can. we do it without re- 


j acting upon ourselves and encouraging 


the very. books. which the censorship is 
intended to restrict?” 

Mr. Cutting again denied. that in his 
first speech on censorship he had men- 
tioned “Lady Chatterly’s Lover” by D. H. | 


| Lawrence. | 


“If. this book is, calculated to corrupt | 
the American public the blame» rests | 
firmly on the head of the Senator from.) 
Utah whose reference to it has been 
circulated widely’ throughout the coun- 
try,” he declared. ‘‘The Senator’s _re- 
marks about it have made it a classic.” 

Senator Smoot protested that if his 
emendment is adopted the book could wo | 
longer come in, but Senator Cutting re- 
plied that the book had: already gained 
entry through that same customs cen- 
sorship which has applied for the past 
20 years. 


Shakespeare’s Works 
Listed Among Obscene 


Mr. Cutting cited “King Lear,” “Ham- 
let,” and “Romeo and Juliet,” by Shakes- 
peare, books that are studied in every 
school ,in the country, as containing 
obscene passages. “The purpose of my 
amendment was to take censorship away 
from the employes of the Customs Serv- 
ice.” he said. ! ’ 

Since that amendment was adopted, 
Mr. Cutting continued, a decision by the 
Customs Court has.ruled that books 
must be considered in their entirety, and 
not rejected because of individual pas- 
sages when they may have literary merit 
when taken asa whole. This opinion, 








|he-said, was written by: Judge Fischer. 


Senator Cutting ‘called attention’ to 
a press report of a trial in which a 
deputy customs collector had been un- 
able to state whether Beaumont, Flet- 
cher and Fielding were still living. 

Senator Cutting exhibited several 
magazines purchased at a railway book- 
store in Chicago with the titles of “Jo 
Stories,” “Paris. Niehts,” “Hot Dog,” 
“Whiz Bang” and “Jim Jam Gems.” 

“I consider them far more indecent 
in every way than any of the literature 
accumulated last night on the deck of 
the majority leader,” stated Senator | 
Cutting. j 

He also showed a photostatic copy of 
a book in the Congressional Library 
presenting “condensed indecencies of 
English authors.” Such copies he said, 
could be purchased from the Library, 

Senator Smoot insisted that the works 
of Shakespeare are as different from the 
books to which he has reference “as 
heaven is from hell.” 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
suggested that Mr. Smoot tell the Sen- 
ate the difference between “heaven and 
hell,” but the Utah Senator replied that 
the Senate was not the proper place; but 
that he would later. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
said that some extracts in the essays of 
Brigham Young would fall under such 
a prohibition as that, proposed by Mr. 
Smoot. 

“If he ever wrote or circulated any 
literature that would fall under the ban 
of this amendment, it ought to be 
banned,” declared Senator Smoot. 


Support of Mormons 
Ageinst Bill Sought 


Senator Cutting said that members 
of the’ Mormon church should be the 
first to support his position, because 
they were persecuted in the pursuance 
of their beliefs. 

“Knowing what the Mormon church 
has been through and what the Senator 
himself has been through,\it seéms to 
me he should be more tolerant,” said 
Senator Wheeler. 

Senator Barkley called attention to 

the fact that under State supervision of 
eensorship, the States have no expert 
tribunals for consideration of the prob- 
lem. The only course open to the State, 
he said, is through some jury that “no 
one cquid say is expert,” 
“Senator Fess declared that the atti- 
tude of the educators of the country 
in opposing’ thé proposed action is not 
opposition to the principle of censorship, 
but to the agency through which the 
censorship is applied, 

Senator Wheeler called ‘attention to ex- 
pressions from Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University, and from sev- 
eral church officials, praising the stand 
of Senator Cutting on the subject. 

Mr. Butler was quoted as’ saying that 
he. could not conceive of the Congress 
placing in the control of a bureau in 
Washington the reading tastes and hab- 
its of the American people, 

Senator Cutting recalled the results of 
a questionnaire circulated by the bureau 
of social hygiene, of New York, which 
had for its purpose the determination of 
what books, if any, influence the first 
knowledge of children on sex matters. 
A total of.72 replies named specifie books, 
none of which are on the customs “black 
list,” he said, and the four leading works 
were in the order named, the Bible, the 
dictionary, the encyclopedia, and the 
works of Shakespeare. U 

“Some of the books we now consider 
immoral may be the standards of another 








generation,” he continued. 
Mr. Cutting contended that the pro- 
pent cosine Fo asia 











gate SY ee 


a 


“fundamental right” of free speech and 
free thought. 
*The whole matter of censorship rests 
on)a false basis,” he continued, . , 
Senator Cutting read ‘letters he had 
received opposing censorship by customs 
officials. | 


Censorship on False 
Basis, He States 


Senator Smoot modified his amend- 
ment by striking out the reference, “con- 
taining any matter advocating or urging 
treason, insurrection, or forcible resist- 
ance to any law of the United States,” 
and by striking out the paragraph pro- 


‘viding a penalty of $5,000 or 10 years’ 


imprisonment, or both. 

Senator Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, 
opposed the modification, asserting that 
it would .permit seditious literature to 
come from foreign countries. While 
freedom of the press and speech form 
the “political bulwark on which the coun- 
try has grown,” they do not mean a li- 
cense “to destroy your Government or 
your home or the future of the youth of 
the land,” he: said. 

Senator Blease (Dem.), of South Car- 
olina, referring to a book whih he held 
olina, referring to a book which he held 
want “any woman to read it if she was 
of the lowest type this side of hades.” 

He asserted that he would “be ashamed 
to go home if I voted to let that kind of 
literature into this country.” 


Amendment Restores. . 
Original W ording } 


Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, offered an amendment to restore the 
language in the original Smoot amend- 


ment relating to literature, advocating | went when laborcsaving *tuachinery: ts | 


introduced, despite a radio address by} 


treason. 

Senator Wheeler called to the. atten- 
tion of Mr. Blease that a, professor ina 
South Carolina university\ had declared 
that “such censorship is a dangerous and 
un-American thing.’ 

Senator Blease replied that if the pro- 
fessor stood behind that statement hé 
would not. continue on the faculty for 
more than 30 days. 


Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- | 
see, supported the Broussard amendment, | 


“T will never vote for any measure that 
would excuse any foreigner for what is 
not excused at home,” he declared. “We 


ought not to treat the foreigner differ- | 


ently than the people, of our own coun- 
try.’ 


Senator Wheeler maintained that the | 


proposal was “going too far. I cant con- 


ceive of any literature being the cause! 


of the overthrow of this Government,” 
he said. “I refuse to stand on the floor 
and appeal to the passions and preju- 
dices of the people of this country in a 
matter of this kind.” 

He declared his opposition to placing 
on the statute books “laws for the pur- 
pose of suppression and punishing every 
man who has an independent thought or 
an independent idea.” 





Report of Mr. Legge’s 
Resignation Denied 





White House Denies Knowl- 
edge of Such Intention 





The Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, Alexander Legge, has not tendered 
his resignation to. President Hoover nor 


are there any present indications that he | 


intends to resign, it was stated orally 
at the White House Mar. 18, 


Reports at the Capitol to the effect | 


that Mr. Legge had resigned, caused 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 


jority leader in the Senate, to make in- 


quiry over the telephone of the White 
House as to the accuracy of the report, 
and he was informed, it was said, that 
the veport lacked foundation in fact. 

At the White House it was said fur- 
thermore that Mr. Legge accepted his 
present post for a year which will ex- 
pire on July 15. Whether he will con- 
tinue in his present capacity beyond that 
time has not been made known to the 
White House, it was said. 

Mr. Legge stated orally at the Federal 
Farm Board on Mar. 18 that. discussion 
of his resignation seemed similar to the 
premature announcement -of Mark 
‘Twain’s death, “greatly exaggerated.” 

ee Rm 


Measure to Control 
“Bus Lines Amended 


Interstate Control Under Cer- 
tain Situations Provided 








The House on Mar. 18 adopted, 134 
to 45, an amendment, to the Parker 
motor bus bill (H. R. 10288) for Fed- 
eral regulation of interstate motor bus 
traffic, providing that joint interstate 
boards should have authority where bus 
lines operate in three States, rather 
than in two States as in the bill as 
reported. 

The amendment was offered by Repre- 
sentative Mapes (Rep.), of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., who said he intended later to 
offer another amendment giving disere- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as to’ whether the interstate joint 
boards should be authorized, to act where 
more than three States are involved, 


Representatives Garber (Rep.), of 
Enid, Okla.; Stafford (Rep.), of . Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Abernethy (Dem.), of 


New Bern, N. C.; Moore (Dem.), of Fair- 
fax, Va., and Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, 
Miss., spoke briefly in favor of the 
amendment. Representatives Cox 
(Dem.), of Camilla, Ga., and Nelson, 
(Rep.), of Augusta, Me., opposed the 
amendment. 

Propqnents of the amendment argued 
that powers should be left to the States 
wherever feasible rather than centralized 
im the Federal Government. The op- 
ponents contended that local interests 
should not. be-permitted to control in a 
national problem. ; 





Parrots Ordered Barred 
From All Naval’Vessels 





Because of the spread of “parrot fever” | have known sooner of the .trend and | 
parrots will not be allowed aboard naval | could have taken steps which it took ' 
ships under a ruling made Mar. 18 by the | later under the guidance of President | 


Acting Secretary of the Navy, Ernest 
Lee Jahncke. 

“On account of very infectious nature 
and high death rate from parrot fever, 
no parrots will be allowed or. board ship,” 
reads the radiogram to the naval service, 
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‘prosperity by proclamation. 


Calls for Better, 


Labor Statisties 
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Rivers and Harbors Policy + 
Places Projects in Three Classes 












|Mr. Hurley Says Necessary Work Will Be Completed First 


Under Government’s $537,000,000 Program 





River and harbor work under the Ad- 


Declares Present Measures) ministration’s program on the $212,000,- 


Of Unemployment Relief 
ae Too Late to Be Effec- 
tive in Preventing Distress 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

how legislation could .help the: radio in- 
dustry; which he said, has a market of 
3,500,000 units a year and a: production 
of 15,000,000, Mr. Wagner said that the 
matter should be left to the intelligence 
of the industry. } 

“Has. industry that intelligence?” Mr. 
Couzens’ asked. r 

“We must educate it,” was the. reply. 

At the opening of his remarks, Sen- 
ator Wagner showed the Committee 
two. photographs, one clipped from a 
Jewish publication of New York showing 
one of the breadlines in the Bowery, 
consisting of thousands of unemployed, 
and ‘the other clipped from a _ Los 
Angeles newspaper, captioned “Coolidge 
is guest at annual feast. of prosperity.” 

The New York Senator declared that 
the Jewish publication was the only 
paper, to his knowledge, that carried the 
former picture, 
given wide distribution. He said that he 
offered the pictures as evidence that “we 
can never cure the situation without 
bringing ‘such conditions to ‘public at- 


tention, nor can we continue to have 
te 





Mr. Wagner struck an encouraging 
note when he pointed out that it can be 
predicted that May will be a better 
{month; as there is always a peak of 
employment at that time. But he de- 
| plored the tendency to brush aside the 
fact that there is a net loss of employ- 


| Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant’ Secretary of 
| Commerce, in which he said new indus- 
tries were absorbing men displaced by 
| machines. 

National Employment System 
Mr. Squires, speaking on the Wagner 
| bill providing for establishing a national 
employment system and for cooperation 
with the States in the promotion of such 
a system, stressed the need of full co- 
operation of industry. He said that per- 
sonnel men of Chicago industries, when 
asked if there was a need for more em- 
| ployment offices, raplied that they were 
| necessary because of the .tremendous 
| waste in applicants coming directly, to 
them for work ‘and because there should 
be some way to send the unwanted men 
to other prospective employes—to pro- 
vide clearance, in other words. 

In one industry having 40,000 em- 
ployes, and a turnover of 62 per cent or 
24,000 yearly, 250,000 men were inter- 
viewed to fill positions, or more than 10 
for every position filled, according to Mr. 
Squires. In Illinois, he»stated, there are 
about 525 private employment agencies, 





cies outside of those conducted by private 
industries, 

The personnel men believe, however, 
that the best labor does. not apply for 
jobs at. public employment offices, that 
|the men applying often do not fit the 
| job, that offices are not. well-located, 
planned or manned, that the personnel is 
largely controlled by politics, making the 
‘positions insecure and thus hard to fill 
with good men, according to Mr. Squires. 
He said that he agreed with their views. 

Industry’s Interest Needed - 

It was suggested by Mr. Squires that 
public employment offices might be use- 
ful in sifting job seekers, and turning 
down perhaps 5 of the first 10. One of 
the big problems, he pointed out, is to 
maintain the interest of industry in these 
offices. He suggested the feasibility of 
making a small charge to industry, with 
its consents but a sufficient charge to 


the offices and the applicants for jobs 
coming from them. A public office at 
| Milwaukee, which was one of the best of 
its kind about 10 years ago, has deterio- 
rated greatly, due to the lack of interest 
of industry, he said. 

A means of testing the fitness of appli- 
cants for jobs is needed, Mr.: Squires 
stated, adding that he understood the 
United States Civil” Service Commission 
is working on the problem. 

The witness backed up what Senator 
‘Wagner had said on the inaccuracy of 
employment statistics and the need of 
an unemployment index. The only. con- 
clusive figures on unemployment will be 
obtained in the forthcoming census, he 
pointed out. He said that there should 
be supplemental surveys from time to 
time, made, perhaps, by taking samples 
"from different industries and localities. 
Five Men for Each Job 


When asked by Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California, whether he thought 
an emergency existed at the present 
time, Mr. Squires said that there ‘had 
been an emergency for several months, 
although there were signs indicating that 
| the slack is being taken up. In Chicago, 
he added, five men have been applying 
for work to every one request for help 
sent in by prospective-employers. This 
}ratio gives an inaccurate view of the 
| situation, he said, but it is the highest 
the.city has known in some time. Social 
| welfare agencies report they are still 
faced with an acute problem in taking 
care of distress, that is as bad, if not 
worse, than it has been at any time 
within the last 10 years, he added. 

Mr. Squires pointed out that measures 
taken te cope with the present unem- 
ployment ‘situation have been admirable, 
and in Illinois, cooperation by industry 
has been Tit beyond anything he has 
found previously. He said that proposals 
to industry by the Administration last 
Fall to prevent what appeared to be the 
start of a crisis were in the nature of 
a longer time program than industry 
{could put into effect immediately and 
| that much of the distress of unemploy- 
ment could: have been met if, funds for 
construction, planned in advance, could 
have been released immediately. Thus 
the, Wagner bill parecing for the ad- 
vance planning and regulating of con- 
struction would do much, in all prob- 
ay to help in any future crisis, he 
said. 

-, When pressed by Senator Couzens with 
an inquiry as to whether the best that 
could be: hoped for from the Wagner 
bills would not be slight alleviation, Mr. 
Squires said that if the legislation had 
been in effect last Fall, industry would 














: Hoover. 

Candor on Problem Needed 
| The Michigan Senator said that in- 
dustry apparently did not have to worry 
about a labor supply, as it could replace 
its men every six months if it chose, 













while the other was| 


which seems to indicate the need of agen- | 


(00 projects already authorized and the 
$325,000,000 of additional projects car- 
ried in the pending omnibus river and 
harbor bill will be done in. accordance 
with the following priorities. the Secre- 
tary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, an+ 
nounced Mar. 18: 


immediately without delay. 


pleted system to be completed within the 
next 10 or 12 years. 

Third, projects of doubtful value to.the 
system at this time but worthy of con- 
sideration at some future time. 


Unified System in View 

, .The: program, the Secretary added, 
which is based on a national viewpoint 
and contemplates a unified system, calls 
for the putting of the system into opera- 
tion, and the funds which are to be spent 
annually will be the amount. that can be 
economically expended’ with the unified 
system in view at all times. 
_ Secretary Hurley’s statement follows, 
in full text: 

In reply to an’ inquiry on the appro- 
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and that the labor market had little to 
do with the relation of production to con- 
sumption, “which is the vital problem.” 


by Mr. Couzens, said that he had noticed 
a trend in industry toward a stabilization 
of production over a period of 12 months, 


temporary instability in certain instances 
where competing plants could not 
a similar production basis:and take 
vantage of reduced unit cost. In a given 
industry, he-explained, where the demand 
for a product is reflected in price, one 
concern in the industry might find itself 
able to regularize production so as to 
use the plant 12 months of the year in- 


the cost to the consumer. The marginal 
producer likely would be forced out of 
business, he said, and this elimination of 
inefficient industry might be a good thing. 
Squires stated, in answering a question 


It is best not to minimize the serious- 


situation as acute. 
The Wagner bills Mr. Squires re- 


downward trends. 


a real crisis, he said. 





make it scrutinize carefully the work of | 


y 


was the service that high pressure pneumatic tires 


Mr. Squires, in replying to a question! 


althougr such a trend might result in the 


| stead of 9, thereby lowering the unit 
cost and perhaps resulting in lowering 


There should be frankness in dealing 
with the unemployment situation, Mr. 


of Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri. 


ness of the problem, although there is 
wisdom in trying to prevent mob hys- 
teria, he explained. But misrepresenta- 
tion of facts causes industrial leaders ‘to 
| become apathetic and to forget the prob- 
lem, he said. The lessening of the im- 
| portance of facts as presented to broad- 
minded men has the harmful tendency 
of lulling them inte a false sense of, se- 
curity, he said. He asserted that in the 
present crisis employers recognize the 


gards as long time bills to prevent recur- 
rence of the present situation and not 
just to meet a similar situation if one 
should arise. Mr. Wagner said that it 
was his hope to guard against future un- 
employment aiid to be prepared to meet 
If we have knowl- 
edge of them in advance, we cannot have 


and Lompoc — fast trip, heavy load. 


priations for rivers and harbors, the 


Secretary stated that the appropriation | feet. 


bill now before Congress carried a total 
of $55,000,000. In addition, a deficiency 


bill had been submitted and passed for | 


$12,000,000 which would niake a total 
for rivers and harbors of approximately 
$70,000,000. In answer to an inquiry as 


would depend upon the ability of the 
Engineer Corps economically to ‘expend 
such funds as were appropriated. 


-An increase over the usual $55,000,000 


Pre ropriation of $5,000,000 each year 


will probably be asked for by the Chief of 
Engineers until a figure of approximately 
$75,000,000 is reached, probably in, the 
next six or seven years. 
an inquiry if this increase in the appro- 
priations was due to the increases of new 
projects, the Setretary stated that the 
original plan called for the completion 
of certain river improvements over a 
5-year period which will. probably be 


extended to 10. Projects now authorized | 


a the expenditure of $212,000,- 
considered will carry approximately $325,- 
000,000 of additional projegts. 


Engineer’s Report Expected 
In answer to a question about a state- 
ment by Congressman S. Wallace Demp- 
sey that Congress was ready to spend 
about $100,000,000 on projects this year, 
Secretary stated that the Chief of 
Engineers will make a report on the $212,- 


go ads 000,000 and $325,000.000 ‘authorizations. 


The work which will be done on the 


Ca 
INDEX 


In answer to, 


The appropriation bill now being | 


179) 
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[he President’s Day 
‘at the Exécutive Offices = — fF 
_, March 18 ¢ 
10 a. m.—Representative ‘Snell (Ri p.). 4 
of Potsdam, N. Y., chairman — the 
House Committee on Rules, called Ce 
cuss a proposal that the channel in the 
St. Lawrence River ffom, Lake* Ontario 
to Ogdensburg, N. Y., be deepened to 27 


10:30 a. m. to 12° m—The President 


met with his, Cabinet. (Cabinet meet 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and ne 
Minis- 


days of ach, week.) 
ter to Nicaragua, Matthew E. Hanna, 





12:30 p. m.—The new. American 


| called to bid the President good-by be- 
First, work necessary to be completed | to whether this latter sum would be the | 
{usual appropriation for rivers and har- 
Second, work essential to the com-jbors in the future, the Secretary stated 
| that the size of future appropriations 


fore teaving for his post in Nicaragua — 
on Mar. 26. , ‘ 

12:45 p. m—John K. Quinn, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., called. Subject of con- — 
ference. not announced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec-. 


retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 


respondence. 


will be given the following priorities’ in 
this report: : 
_ First, work necessary to be completed 
immediately without delay. 

Second, work essential to the com+ 
pleted system to be completed within the 
next 5, 10 or 12 years. 


Third, projects of doubtful value to 
the system at this time but worthy of | 
consideration at some future time. 
Money will be requested annually in such 
amounts as,can be economically ex- 
peoeed in accordance with these priori- 
ies. 


| -The Secretary reiterated the statement 
|}made at a previous conference that the 


whole rivers and harbors prégram is be- 
ing considered from a national viewpoint 
and contemplates a unified system. The- 
Administration’s program is to put 





this unified system into operation and’ 


| the money which is to be spent annually 


will be the ‘amount, that can be economi- 


p on, | cally expended with the unified system in 
| projects under these two quthorizations| view at all times. : 
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atima elongs 


Nothing is too good that makes 
life more complete—And when 
it comes for so little more, any- 
thing less is poor economy. 


WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A FEW CENTS MAKE@ 
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This is the Cudahy truck which 
makes the 300 mile round 
trip between Los Angeles and 
Lompoc, California. 


rapidly failed, 


. and tire costs were so high that the run was about to be abandoned. 7 


/ 





stand up magnificently under modern truck speeds. Wouldn’t 
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| Copyright 1980, by The Goodyear Tr 
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~ Cool-running GOOD Sp YEAR Truck Balloons 


Here’s the new tire for the 
new service conditions 
of the fast, long haul. 


s 


you like to have such tires on your trucks, too? 


F + 
ny '¢ & Rabber Co., Inc. ole ens oie 
ns \ . Rowe lh ss ae ‘ Ks eae Sc 
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Then Goodyear Truck Balloons were tried. The first set averaged 4 


_ 59,063 miles, with three of the original tires still running. 
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} emergency landing fields in California 
* are being considered, according to Bert 


. ° * 
ecisions on Tax 


By 





aT 


| Allotted to Indians © 


In d a 
noes 





Okla., v. A. B., Dennis, No. 666. 


- whether the 
of June 28, 1 


ceeding 21 years from date of patent,’ 


of one of these tribes. 


contravention of the above act. 


The contention of the petitioners, it is 


stated, is that under the provision Con- 
gress intended to relieve the allottee 
from the burden of ad valorem taxes 


* only, and not special assessments for 


improvements. 
Writs Refused in Three Cases _ 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Mar: 17, denied writs of certiorari 
in the following Federal tax cases: 
Henry R. Tyroler et al. v. Routzahn, 
No. 634 (IV U. S. Daily 2546), involved 
the constitutionality of section 280 (a) 1 
, of the revenue act of 1926, The Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
held that the transferee of property 
against whom a deficiency tax has been 
assessed under the section in question is 
not limited to a hearing before the Board 
of Tax App ls, but is entitled to a ju- 
dicial review, and that where a statute 
expressly gives the right to judicial re- 
view of an administrative order before 
the order can be enforced, there is no 
room to invoke the “due process” clause. 
Austin Company v. Commissioner, No. 
641 (IV_U. S. Daily 2562), in which the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit held that the burden of proof is 
upon a taxpayer contesting an additional 
tax liability, which was assessed after a 
refund had been <llowed and paid, to 
show that the additional tax was not 
based upon fraud or mistake of law or 
fact in the original assessment, but upon 
a changed view of the same faéts, the 
resumption under such circumstances 
ing that the Commissioner acted upon 
new and different facts. 


American Can Company et al. 
Bowers, Nos. 676, 677, 678 and 679. 
The Government’s brief filed in these 
cases contended that they were governed 
by the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in United States v. American Can 
Co. et al., Nos. 128, 129, 130 (IV U. S. 
Daily 3640). 

Review for Gross Receipts Tax 

By granting a petition for a writ of 
certiorari on Mar. 17, in the case of Al- 
ward v. Johnson, No. 628, the Supreme 


Court of the United States has agreed | 


to pass upon a decision of the California 
Supreme Court (IV U. S. Daily 2135) in- 
volving the State gross receipts tax upon 
public utilities. 

The petitioner in the cas@ is engaged 
in the business of operating an automo- 
tive stage line and the question is 
whether or not the gross receipts he re- 
ceives from carrying United States mails 
and parcels post are subject to the Cali- 
fornia tax. He contends that the gross 
Teceipts tax in his case is much higher 
than the ordinary property tax would 
be and is, therefore, a direct levy on his 
contract to carry mails for the United 
States Government and hence a tax on 
a Federal agency. 

The California gross receipts tax on 
public utilities is in lieu of any tax on 
the companies’ operative property, the 
petitioner’s brief explains, but the tax 
in his case, he contends is equivalent to 
a rate of $19.19 mer $100 on the physical 
properties. 

Reargument Allowed 

upreme Court of the United 
States, Mar. 17, restored to the docket 
for reargument the case entitled Alumi- 
num Castings Co. v. Routzahn, No. 198, 
The company contends that the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue erred in re- 
fusing to allow the munition manufac- 
turers’ tax for the year 1916 as a de- 
duction for the year 1917 when the tax 
was paid. : 

The company stated in its return filed 
in 1917 that it was filed upon a cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements basis, except 
that “bills and accounts payable and re- 
ceivable are treated as receipts and dis- 
bursements.” The 1916 return was filed 
on the same basis, that is, “bills and 
gecounts payable and receivable being 
entered as cash,” although it was stated 
in the return filed for that year that the 
cash basis was used. When the case was 
argued Feb. 25, the Government con- 
tended that the taxpayer’s books were 
kept on the accrual basis. 





California Considering Plan 
To Finance More Airports 











State of California: 

Sacramento, Mar. 18. 
' Recommendations to the next legisla- 
ture fe pepait State gasoline taxes now 
refunded to aviation companies to be used 
for the construction and maintenance of 














_B. Meek, State director of public works. 
Mr. Meek said that a check-up of gaso- 





* line tax figures revealed that $57,482 
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» Was refunded to the principal aeroplane 
* companies of California during 1929. 














Tax Sale Foreclosure Fees 


« : _ Adjusted in North Carolina 





State of North Carolina: 


if Raleigh, Mar. 18. 


uld be fixed by the county commis- 





been bi ht 
Charles M. 


Johnson, 
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' | 
Supreme Court |Court Holds 
uling Refused on Validity 
Of Tax Assessment for) # 
Improvements Upon Land |’ limitations 
case 


petition for a writ of 
4 the case of the Board of 
% County Commissioners of the County of 

the Su Court of the United States 
‘u to pass upon the question of 

rovision of the Curtis Act 
Bos (30 St. at L. 517), that 


prevented the board of county com- 
* missioners, acting pursuant to statutory 

_ authority granted by the- legislature, 
from levying an assessment for improve- 
ment purposes against the lands of an 
* unrestricted, intermarried white allottee 


The brief for the petitioners in sup- 
— of their petition states that the 
upreme Court of Oklahoma held such| gna assessment of this deficiency tax 
assessments void and illegal as being in| was prior to June 2, 1924, then the 


Vv. | 


r the foreclosure of 
sale certificates owned by the county 


, according to a ruling 
secretary of 
county government advisory com- 


obuneetis 


ie 


Limit Expired Is Held to Be Valid 








\artscGtel Carte! Marae: 


* 


“wv executed ate ethene of 
an additional as- 
sessment of 1917 taxes made in 
March, 1923, to which the taxpayer 
filed a claim in abatement. Waivers 
were then executed extending the 
time for assessment and collection 
until December, 1925. A notice to- 
the taxpayer in October, 1925, mak- 
ing a partial allowance of its claim 
and stating the amount due was. held 
to be the final assessment. Sivice it 
was made after the effective date of 
the 1924 act, the statute of limita- 
tions prescribed by that act was con- 
trolling and the tax could be collected 
at any time within six years after 
assessment, 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion in the above entitled case 
of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Company et al. v. Commissioner was 
begun in the issue of Mar. 18 and 
concludes as follows: 


If, jn the instant case, 


* 


lands allotted to the Choctaw and Chick- | 
asaw Indians “shall be nontaxable whlle | 
title remains in the allottee, but not ex- 


Russell case governs it. 


ment. 
assessment and 


practice (See H. R. Rep. No. 2, 7 
Cong., 1st Sess. p. 34; 

Doc. No. 578, 69th Cong. 
Bowers, supra); 
petition to the Board of 
of Oct. 28, 1925, “evidences the final de- 


1917 deficiency.” 


requires a final determination, necessarily 
prior to final assessment. 
States v. Board of Tax Appeals, 16 F. 





(2d) 337. The fact that the amount of 


the deficiency as finally determined was 
covered by the jeopardy assessment 
theretofore made, did not render it any 
the less a deficiency which the Commis- 
sioner on Oct. 28, 1925, finally deter- 
mined should be assessed. 

The Commissioner might have abated 
the former assessment in its entirety (as 
he did in part) and in the absence of a 
written settlement have determined a 
new deficiency assessment at any time 
before Dec. 10, 1925. See L. Loewy & 
| Sons, Inc., v. Commissioner, 31. F. (2d) 
| 652 (C. ©. A. 2d); Holniquist v. Blair, 35 
F. (2d) 10 (C. C. A. 8th). And such 
new determination would clearly fall 
within section 280 and section 274 (a). 
Petitioner availed itself of the provisions 
of the act of 1924 for a review of the 
determination of its tax=liability; it can- 
not now deny the applicability of related 
sections of that act. 


Time Extension 
Has Not Expired 


Accordingly, we conclude that since 
the deficiency determination of Oct. 28, 
1925, came within section 280, and was 
appealed under section 274 as being a 
final determination before assessment, 
the extension of time granted by sec- 
tion 277 (b) and section 278 (d) has not 
expired. 

(5) But asuming that tie jeopardy as- 
sessment of Mar. 5, 1923, was the only 
assessment, we are of the opinion that 
the. period for collection was extended by 
section 283 (f) of the act of 1926. That 
section specifically provides for a review 
by the Board of Tax Appeals, if an as- 
sessment was made “before June 3, 1924, 
| but.was not paid in full before that date, 
jand if the Commissioner after June 2, 
| 1924, but before the enactment of this 
| act finally determined the amount of the 
deficiency, and if the person liable for 
such tax appealed before the enactment 
| of this act to the Board and the appeal is 
| pending before the Board at the time of 
} the enactment of this act, the Board shall 
have jurisdiction of the appeal.” 

Moreover in such.case section 274 (a) 
provides (with exceptions not material to 
this discussion) that no distraint-or pro- 
ceeding for the collection of a deficiency 
shall be begun or prosecuted if a petition 
has been filed with the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals until the decision of the Board has 
become final. Furthermore, the begin- 
|ning of such.a proceeding or distraint 
during the time: this prohibition is in 
| force may be enjoined, contrary to the 
}general rule. Peerless Woolen Mills v. 
| Rose, 28 F. (2d) 661. ‘ 
| Section 277 (b) provides that the run- 
| ning of the statute of limitations against 
the beginning of a proceeding for collec- 
| tion, as well as against the making of as- 
|sessments, “shall [after the mailing of 
|the necessary notice] be suspended for 
|the period during which the Commis- 
| sioner is prohibited from making the as- 
sessment or beginning dirtraint, or a 
proceeding in court and fot 60 days 


1232 and 1271. 


Petition Was Filed 
Before Expiration 


case of any tax imposed by a prior ‘act, 
the running of the statute shall be con- 








\ - 
Yhe definite and | 


termination by the Commissioner of the 


Had it not been so, petitioner would 
have had no right of appeal to the Board 
under section 280 of the act of 1924; this 


Cf. United 


thereafter.” See also Reg. 69, articles|tion or in section 279, 282, or 1001, no as- 


Section 283 (1) provides that in the 


sidered to have been suspended (in addi-| the provisions of section 
tion to the period of suspension provided | vised Statutes the makin 
in section 277 (b) for any period of sus-| ment or the beginning o 
pension provided in section 277 (b) for 
any period prior to the enactment of the 
act of 1926 during which the Commis- 
sioner was prohibited from making an | tion 278—* 


Facts Show Liability of Taxpayer Dbicndleab 
Of Date Named for Final Levy 


to ana ca ae of subdivisior 
ee 4 of this’act.”* The ar- 
is that since the last waiver by 
fe on Dec. 10, 1925, that 
is, te to.the effective date of the act 
of » this section bars collection. 


Cannot Accept 
| Interpretation 


We cannot accept this interpretation. 
for time for 


Paoer ent 
section 
(e), ‘ho 


clearly limited to assessments and col- 
lections authorized by that section, that 
is, by preceding alphabetical subdi- 
visions of section 278. Moreover, the lat- 
ter part of section 278 (e) recognizes and 
indeed reinforces the prohibition against 
collection while a case is pending before 
the Board, contained in section 274 (a). 
(This section 274 (a) is incorporated b 
reference in section 283 (f) whic 
authorizes collection in the present case. 
Cf. section 283 (f) and section 283 (e).) 

Obviously, then, the provisions of sec- 
tion 278 (e) were not intended to be 
inconsistent with section 274 (a) or sub- 
divisions (e) and (f) of section 283. 


4 4 
ts’ ter 










The assessment of March, 1923, was|If we are to atcept petitioner’s conten- 
a jeopardy assessment to which peti-|tion that section 278 (e) is inconsistent 
tioner immediately filed a claim in abate-| with the interpretation we have given 
The final determination of this | section 283 (f), we must necessarily hold 
its collection would| that section 278 (e) in 
await the Commissioner’s action on the 
claim for abatement, under the common 


@ffect nullifies 
clear provisions of section 283 (f). 
only is there nothing in the statute 


Not 


7. to warrant this interpretation, but the 
» 2d Sess., p. 
3 et seq., cited in Regla Coal Co. v. 
that such was peti- 
tioner’s understanding is shown by its 
q Appeals in 
which it states that the deficiency letter 


interrelations of section 274 (e) and sec- 
tion 283 (f) makes the contrary clear. 

Order reversed as to Brown Brothers 
Land & Lumber Company, and affirmed 
as to W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Company. 


* Revenue act of 1921, c. 136, 42 Stat. 227: 

Sec. 250. (d) The amount of * * * taxes 
due * * * under prior income, excess- 
profits, or war-profits tax acts * * * shell 
be determined and assessed within five 
years after the return ‘was filed, unless 
both the Commissioner and the taxpayer 
consent in writing to a later determination, 
assessment, and collection of the tax; and 
no suit or proceeding for the collection of 
any such taxes * * * shall be begun, after 
the expiration of five years after the date 
when such return was filed * * *. 

Revenue act of 1924, c. 234, 43 Stat. 253: 

Sec. 274. (a) If, in the case of any tax- 
payer, the Commissioner determines that. 
there fs a deficiency in respect of the tax 
{imposed * * * the taxpayer * * r shall 
| be notified of such deficiency by registered 
| mail, but such deficiency shall be assessed 
only as hereinafter provided. Within 60 
days after such notice is mailed the tax- 
payer may file an appeal with the Board 
of Tax Appeals. * * * 

(b)4If the Board determines that there 
is a deficiency, the amount so determined 
shall be assessed and shall be paid upen 
notice and demand from the ‘collector. 
* * * proceeding (for collection) shall be 
begun within one year after the final de- 
cision of the Board, and may be begun 
within such year even though the period of 
limitation prescribed in section 277 has 
expired. 

Sec. 277. (a) Except as provided in’ se¢- 
tion 278 and in subsection. (b) of section 
274 and in subsection (b).of section 279. 

(2) The amount of income, excess-profits, 
and war-profits taxes imposed by “* * * 
the revenue act of 1917, * * \* shall be 
assessed within five years after. the return 
was filed, and no proceeding in court for 
the collection of such taxes shall be begun 
after the expiration of such period. 

(b) The period within which an assess- 
ment is required to be made by subdivision 
(a) of this section in respect of any defi- 
ciency shall be extended (1) by 60 days if 
a notice of such deficiency has been mailed 
|to the taxpayer under subdivigion (a) of 
|} section 274 and no appeal has’ been filed 
with the Board of Tax Appeals, or (2) if 
an appeal has been filed, then by the num- 
ber of days between the date of the mailing 
of such notice and the date of the final 
|decision by the Board. 
| Sec. 278. * * * (d) Where the assess- 
ment of the tax is made within the period 
prescribed in section 277 or in this section, 
such tax may be collected by distraint or 
by a proceeding in court, begun within six 
years after the assessment of the tax. 
Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
preventing the beginning, without assess- 
ment, of a proceeding in court for the col- 
lection of the tax at any time before the 
expiration of the period within which an 
assessment may be made. 

Sec. 280. If after the enactment of this 
act the Commissioner determines that an 
assessment should be made in respect of 
any * * tax imposed by * * * the 
revenue act of 1917 * * * the amount 
which should be assessed (whether as de- 
ficiency or as interest, penalty, or other 
addition to the tax) shall be computed as if 








Waivers — 


Waiver on Tax Executed After Time 
























this act had not been enacted, but the 
amount so computed shall be assessed, col- 
lected, and paid in the same manner and 
subject to the same provisions and limita- 
tions (inchuding the provisions in case of 
delinquency in payment after notice and 
demand) as in the case of the taxes im- 
posed by this title, except as otherwise 
provided in section 277. 

Revenue act of 1926, c. 27, 44 Stat. 9: 

Sec. 274. (a) If in the case of any tax- 
payer, the Commissioner determines that 
there is a deficiency in respect of the tax 
imposed by this title, the Commissioner’is 
authorized to send notice of such deficiency 
to the taxpayer by registered mail. Within 
60 days after such notice is mailed (not 
counting Sunday as the 60th day) the tax- 
payer may file a petition with the Board 
of Tax Appeals for a redetermination of 
the deficiency. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in subdivision (d) or (f) of this sec+ 


sessment of a deficiency in respect of the 
tax imposed by this title and no distraint 





or proceeding in court for its collection 
shall be made, begun, or prosecuted until 
such notice has been mailed to the tax- 
payer, nor until the expiration of such 60- 
day period, nor, if a petition has been filed 
with the Board, until the decision of the 
Board has become final. Notwithstanding 
3224 of the Re- 
of such assess- 
such proceeding 
or distraint during the time such prohibi- 
tion is in force may be enjoined by a pro- 
eeeding in the proper court, 

Sec. 277. (a) Except as provided in sec- 
* * (3) The amount of income, 


assessment or beginning distraint or pro-| excess-profits,.and war-profits taxes im- 


ceeding in court. 


became effective. 


| are fully applicable. 


* * * unless 





this act the Commissioner and the tax- 
-| payer agreed in writing thereto, or (2) within 


In the case at bar, the petition to the 
Board of Tax Appeals was filed on Nov. 
18, 1925, before the expiration of the 
last waiver on Dec. 10, 1925, and thus 
was pending before the board on Feb. 26, 
1926, the date on which the act of 1926 


pos * the revenue act of 1917, 
* * * ghall be assessed within five years 
after the return was filed, and no proceed- 
ing in court without assessment for the 
collection of such taxes shall be begun 
after the expiration of such period. 

(b) The running of the statute of limita- 
tions provided in this section or in section 


Consequently, section |278 on the making of assessments and the 
283 (f) and related sections of that act | beginning of distraint or a proceeding in 


court for collection, in respect of any de- 


| Petitioner insists, however, that both ficiency, shall (after the mailing of a notice 
section 277 (b) and section 283 (f) of the 
act of 1926 are limited by section 278 (e) 
of that act. The latter section provides! the assessment or beginning distrajnt or a 
that “This section * * * shall not au-! proceeding 
in case the action does not reach | thorize the assessment * * * or collection | thereafter. 
‘courts, and by the court when suit | * * * (1) if at the time of the enactment 
of this act [such proceeding] was barred 
rior to the enactment of 


under subdivision (a) of section 274) be 
suspended for the period during which the 
Commissioner is prohibited from making 
in court, and for 60 days 

Sec. 278. * * * (d) Where the assessment 
of any income, excess-profits, or war-profits 
tax imposed by this title or by prior act 
of Congress has been made (whether be- 
fore or after the enactment of this act) 
the statutory period of limitation 
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Assuming that a j 
sessment, but waivers 
to 
act (Feb. 26,:1926), the limitation on 


missioner. 


On Irrigation Bond Liens 





State of Washington: 
. Olympia, Mar. 18. 
Bonds of an irrigation district do not 
constitute a specific lien on any land in 
private ownership in the district, As- 
sistant Attorney General John G. Huss- 
pool recently ruled. A specific lien ‘on 
each tract is created only when the -an- 
nual assessments for the payment of the 
bonds is levied, the opinion held. 





Real Estate Commission 
Fees in Florida Explained 





State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Mar. 18. 
The fee paid to the Florida real estate 
commission does not exclude the collec- 
tion of ordinary occupational license 
taxes from real estate brokers and the 
brokers are still liable to a local occupa- 
tional license tax, notwithstanding the 
fact that they were duly qualified with 
the Florida real estate commission, At- 
torney General Fred H. Davis,ruled Mar. 

12 in reply to an induiry. 


Texas State Senate Passes 
Amendment to Utilities Tax 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Mar. 18. 


The Texas senate has passed the bill 
amending the law imposing a gross re- 
ceipts tax on water, light, power, and 
similar utilities and levying said tax 
without regard to the population of the 
city or town in which the utility is 
operated. The senate increased the rate 
from one-half to three-fourth of 1 per 
cent and the bill has been returned to 
the house for its action. 








Oleomargarine Tax Upheld 
By Supreme Court of Utah 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Mar. 18. 
The State supreme court has denied a 
rehearing in the case entitled The Best 
Foods, Inc., v. Christensen, holding the 
olemargarine tax constitutional. 








properly applicable thereto, such tax may 
be collected by distraint or by a proceed- 
ing in court (begun before or after ,the 
nye. xs of this act), but only if begun 
(1) within six years after the assessment 
of the tax, or (2) prior to the expiration 
of any period for collection agreed upon 
in writing by the Commissioner and the 
taxpayer. 

(e) This section shall not bar a distraint 
or proceeding in court begun before the 
enactment of the revenue act of 1924; nor 
shall it authorize the assessment of a tax 
or the collection thereof by distraint or by 
proceeding ‘m court (1) if at the time of 
the enactment of this act such assessment, 
distraint or proceeding was barred by the 
statutory period of limitation properly ap- 
plicable thereto, unless prior to the enact- 
ment of this act the Commissioner and the 
taxpayer agreed in writing thereto, or (2) 
contrary to the provisions of subdivision 
(a) of section 274 of this act. . 

Sec: 283, * * * (e) If any deficiency in 
any income, war-profits, or excess-profits 
tax imposed * * * by * * * the revenue 
act of 1917, * * * was assessed before 
June 3, 1924, but was not paid in full be- 
fore the date of the enactment of this act, 
and if the Commissioner, after the enact- 
ment of this act, finally determines the 
amount of the deficiency, he is authorized 
to send by registered mail to the person 
liable for such tax hotice of such deficiency, 
which notice shall, fgr the purposes of this 
act, be considered a notice under subdivi- 
sion (ay of section 274 of this act. In the 
case of any such final determination the 
amount of the tax (whether deficiency or 
interest, penalty, or other addition to the 
tax) shall, except as provided in subdivi- 
sion (h) of this section, be computed as if 
this act had not been enacted, but the 
amount so computed shall be collected and 
paid in the same manner and subject to the 
same provisions and limitations (ineludipg 
the provisions in case of delinqueney in 
payment after notice and demand, and the 
provisions relating to claims and suits for 
refund) as in the case of a deficiency in 
the tax imposed by this title, except as 
otherwise provided in section 277 of this 
act and in subdivision (i) of this section. 

(f) If any deficiency in any income, war- 
profits, or excess-profits tax imposed by 

* * the revenue act of 1917, * * * was 
assessed before June 3, 1924, but was not 
paid in full before that date, and if the 
Commissioner after June 2, 1924, but before 
the enactment of this act finally determined 
the amount of the deficiency, and if the 
person liable for such tax appealed before 
the enactment of this act to the Board and 
the appeal is pending before the Board at 
the time of the enactment of this act, the 
Board shall have jurisdiction of the appeal. 
In all such cases the powers, duties, rights, 
and privileges of the Commissioner and of 
the person who has brought the appeal, and 
the. jurisdiction of the Board and of the 
courts, shall be determined, and the com- 
putation of the tax shall be made, in the 
same manner as provided in subdivision 
(e) of this section, except as provided in 
subdivision (j) of this section. and except 
that the person liable for the tax shall not 
be subject to the provisions of subdivision 
(d) of section 284, 

(1) In the case of any income, war-profits, 
or excess-profits tax imposed by prior act 
of Congress, in computing the period of 
limitations provided in sections 277 or 278 
of this act on the making of assessments 
and the beginning of distraint or a pro- 
ceeding in court, the running of the statute 
of limitations shall be considered to have 
been suspended in addition to the period 
of suspension provided for in subdivision 
(b) of section 277) for any period prior to 
the enactmept of this act during which the 
Commissioner was prohibited from making 
the assessment or beginning distraint or 
proceeding in court, 


in 1919 paid the tax; 
respect to war facilit 

obsolesence of war 
reduced-by that sum in-the tax returns for 1918 and 1919.—Tower v. Com- 
(C. C. A. 1)—V\ U. 8S. Daily, 180, Mar. 19, 1930, 


Statute of Limitations—Assessment and Collection—Waivers—Execution 


A waiver executed by a taxpayer after the statute.of limitations had ex-_ 
pired was valid—W. P.. Brown & Sons L. Co, v. Commissioner. (C, C. A.’ 
} .6)—V U. S. Daily, 180, Mar, 19, 1930. S ae: 


States of Limiptieneei liectioh—Appeal to Board of Tax Appeals—1921, 
926 4 ; 

ly ‘assessment of Mar. 5, 1928, was the only as- 
ad been executed extending the time for collection 


Dec. 10, 1925, and a petition to the Board 
18, 1925, was pending before the Board on the effective date of the 1926 


decision of the Board became final.—W. P. Brown & Sons. L. Co. v. Com- 
(C. C. A. 6)—V U. S. Daily, 180, Mar. 19, 1930. 


i | State of Washington Rules 
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Paid: by Government— a eet 
a certain sum 


he allowance for a : 


cilities should have been. 





Tax Appeals filed on Nov. 
collection was extended until after the 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated March 18 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax 
Appeals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Subscribers 
who are interested in any decision 
not so designated should write to the 
Inquiry Division, The United States 
Daily. 

The Metropolitan Securities Corporation. 
Docket. No. 27956. 

THe petitfoner held not liable for 
the taxes due from the Union Fi- 
nance Company for the years 1921 
and 1922. 

B. F. Fairless; Howard T. Shaeffer, 
Executor, and Paul H. Shgeffer, Ad- 
ministrator, Estate of Milton Shaeffer; 
J.\D. Donovan; Elton Rice; Emma C. 
Jacobs; L. A. Buchman; Charles A. 
Lamont; The George D. Harter Bank 
of Canton, Executor, W. C. Laiblin, 

eceased. Docket Nos. 27912, 28140, 
























81414, 31415, 31416, 31417, 31418. and 
81594. 

The petitioners held liable as 
transferees of the assets of The 
Union Finance Company for the 
taxes due from that company for the 
years 1921 and 1922. 












Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax’ overassessment are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Power. Company - ee 

Puget Sound Power-& Light Company, 
Seattle, Wash. Overassessments of in- 
come taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1925, $88.45; 
1926, $23,803.08; 1927, $29,176.00. 

Of the overassessments. $23,105.92 is 
caused' by the allowance of additional 
deductions for accrued taxes since after 
a field examination and conferences held 
in the Bureau it is determined that the 
deductions claimed in the tax. returns 
were erroneously understated. Section 
| 234 (a) (3), revenue act. of 1926; articles 
112, 181 and 561, Regulations 69; Crown 
Willamette Paper Co. v. Commissioner, 
14 B. T. A. 188. > ; 

The amount of $15,273.98 is due to 
the exclusion from gross income of a 
certain amount of exempt interest’ re- 
ceived during the taxable year 1927 since 
it is determined that such interest was 
erroneously included as taxable income 
in the tax return. Sections 213 (b) (4) 
and 233 (a), revenue act of 1926. 

The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $14,687.63 results from 
the allowance of additional deductions 
for the amortization of bond discount 
and expense since after a field investiga- 
tion and conferences held in the Bureau 
it is determined that the deductions 
claimed in the tax returns are inade- 
quate. Sections 234 (a) (2), revenue’ 
acts of 1924 and 1926; articles 545 and 
563, Regulations 65 and 69. 
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the Government to a 








































































-| soldiers in the war. 






















Alien Property Custodian 

Alien Property Custodian, Trust “No. 
2148. (Ernst Fr. Weissflog), Washing- 
ton, D. C. An overassessment of income 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1917, $38,913.03. 

The overassessment results from a re- 
computation of the tax liability at the 
rates prescribed for a partnership since 
after conferences held in the Bureau it 
is determined that the taxpayer is a 
partnership and’ not an individual upon 
which latter basis the tax was previously 
erroneously assessed. Sections 8&-(e), 
revenue act of 1916, and 209, revenue 
act of 1917. 


Railroad Company 


Camden Horse Railroad Company, 
Newark, N. J. Overassessments of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1918, $41,477.27; 1922, $133.67. 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final orders of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered ‘in 
the. instant e, Docket Nos. 18780 for 
the year 1918, and 28397 for the year 
1922. \ 


Suburban Railway 


Camden and Suburban Railway Com- 

ny, Camden, N. J. Overassessments of 
income and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 1918, 
$156,903.46; 1922, $267.42. 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final orders of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals erltered in 
the instant case, Docket Nos. 18779 for 








[Continued on Page 12, Column 3) 





Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Mississippi 
H. 502. Messrs. Hammond and Harrel- 
son. Repealing chapter 48, Code of 1905, 
chapter 29, emingway’s Code, 1927, as 
amended, and to repeal generally all laws 
of the State exempting any and all prop- 
erty from ad valorem taxes; Ways and 


Means. 
State of Texas 
H. 137. Mr. Hogg. Occupation tax on 
pipe Hines of 1 cent per barrel on oil trans- 
d; Revenue on, 






Avurnorizep STATEMENTS 


Deductible From 


suffered with res 
uld have i 


allowance for amortizatior! of the tax 






payer’s losses through obsolescence of 
such facilities, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for. the First Circuit has held. 

ea 





A. J, Tower CoMPANY 
oo... ’ 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


> * 


4 No, 2405. 
Appeal from Board of Tax Appeals. 


Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 

March §, 1930 

Witson, J.—An appeal from a decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals sustaining 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
determining under section 234(8) of the 
revenue act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1057) the 
amount of amortization for depreciation 
of “war facilities” to which the petitioner 
was entitled under the section above re- 
ferred to. 


The facts as found by the Board of Tax | 
Appeals, and concerning which there is | 
no dispute, are as follows: In March and 
June, 1918, the petitioner, a Massachu- 
setts corporation, entered into contracts 
with the United States to manufacture 
cerain supplies for use of the American 
In order to perform 
these contracts the petitioner added 
equipment and constructed additions to | 
its factory at a cost of $153,844.66, which | 
were not completed until the fall of 1918. 
On November 12, 1918, the contracts were 
canceled by the War Department by rea- 
son of the signing of the Armistice; and, 
since the additional facilities were in- 
stalled solely for manufacturing war 
supplies, their value upon the cancella- 
tion of the Government contracts was 

tly depreciated, the post-war value, 
it is agreed, being only $85,906.86. 


Additional Amount 
Claimed for Amortization 


The petitioner in its original and | 
amended income tax returns for the year 
1918 and for the year 1919 claimed amor- 
tization with respect to its war facilities 
to the amount of the difference between 
the cost of said facilities and their resid- 
ual post-war value, or $67,937.80. 

Some time during the year 1919 the 
petitioner also presented a claim for dam- 
ages sustained by it by reason of the 
cancellation of-the-contracts, and, after 
hearing, the War Department settled the 
petitioner’s claim by payment of $78,- 
477.61. Of the amount so paid, the sum 
of $39,809.88 was expyessly stated in the 
allowance of the petitioner’s claim to 
“represent less suffered by petitioner 
with respect to its war facilities.” 

Because of this statement in the allow- 
ance of the petitioner’s. glaim, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Réveriue, under the 
provisions of section 234(8) of the reve- 
nue act of 1918, redetermined the amount 
of amortization which the petitioner was 
allowed to deduct from its gross income 
in the years 1918 and 1919, and reduced 
the sum deducted by the petitioner in its 
returns for those years as representing 
amortization of its “war facilities”. by 
the amount allowed under ‘its claim for 
damages as representing its loss with re- 
spect to its war facilities, which ‘left a 
balance as permissible amortization of 
only $28,128.42, instead of $67,037.80, 
which the petitioner had claimed in its 
returns, and as a result the Commissioner 
notified the petitioner of deficiencies in 
its income tax for those years, 


_ It was from this ruling of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. that the peti- 
tioner appealed to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, and it is from the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals sustaininig the 
Commissioner’s ruling that the petitioner 
now. appeals to this court. 


Petition Contends 
Allowance Was Closed 


The Government contends, since from | 
the language of section 234(8) only “such 
part of the cost of such facilities * * * 
as has been borne by the taxpayer’” 
(Italics are ours), may be allowed as a 
reduction for amortization, and the Gov- 
ernment in connection with its claim for 
damages for breach of its contracts has 
paid the taxpayer the sum above named 
on account of loss suffered by the tax- 
payer in respect to its war facilities, that 
the taxpayer has to this extent béen re- 
lieved of the cost of its war facilities, 
and,. therefore, its allowance for amgrti- 
zation of its losses through obsolescence 
of its war facilities should be reduced by 
this amount. So far as it has any bear-- 
ing, the discussion in Congress when this 
section was under consideration bears out 
this interpretation. -G. M. Standifer 
a Corp. et al., 4 B. T. A. 525, 557, 


SON, 














The petitioner contends that in 1920 
the allowance for amortization in its 1918 
and 1919 returns was a closed book; that 
the entire allowance for damages for 
breach of its contracts, under article 61 
of the Regulations 62 of the Revenue De- 
partment, constituted income for that 
year and on which it already has paid 
taxes; and that no part of it can be 
transferred to thé years 1918 and 1919, 
and, in effect, as it claims, treated’as in- 
come for those years. , 

In accordance with the obvious purpose 
of the\provisions of section 234(8) of the 
revenue act, we think the sum allowed 
under its claim for damages as repre- 
senting the loss suffered in respect to its 
war facilities should .be deducted from 
the sum claimed for gmortization in 1918 
an vith fe ll knowl | 

ull knowledge in February, 1919, 
when chapter 18 of the 65th Tnatees 
was passed (40 Stat. 1057), that many 
contracts entered into in 1918 for the 
purchase of war supplies had involved 
the installing of new machinery and 
equipment and the building of new build- 
ings, which had become obsolete and of 
greatly reduced value to the owners by 
the cancellation of such contracts upon 
the signing of the Armistice, Congress 
provided in section’ 214(8) and section 
234(8) that a taxpayer who had installed 
such equipment or built new buildings, 
etc., as preparatory to furnishing such 
snpplion, might in the years 1918 and 
1919 deduct from its gross income a rea- 
sonable sum for the amortization of 
“such part of the cost of such facilities 
as was borne by the taxpayer.” 


The Governmen., also recognizing that 
in many cases loss of profits were also 
sustained by. thaap whose contracts for 
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Loss Suffered on Contract in War 






‘ih making an | basis of a breach of contract. 











Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. | c 






Presentep HeRein, Berne 


Amortization Claim 





‘Court Holds Losses From Obsolescence of Facilities Is Re- 
duced by Amount Received From Government — 
(nnn 


Boston, Mass.—The amount paid by supplies: were terminated upon the sign- 
fagpayer foes hing of the Armistice, allowed the several 
; var “lit 


o 


departments to adjust such claims On the 


Tt also appearing that in many in- 
stances under the stress of conditions 
existing in 1918, contracts were 
by persons unauthorized to executeythem, 


but under which the parties had*i 

faith gone on and prepared to and aid 
furnish he supplies called for in the con- 
tract, Congress in\1919 passed the so- 
ed Dent Act (40 ‘Stat., chapter 94, 
p. 1272), under which the Secretaty of 
War was authorized to adjust, pay and 
discharge any agreement, express or im- 





Before BINGHAM, ANDERSON and WIL- plied, upon a fair and equitable’ basis 


that had been entered in good faitlt dur- 
ing the “present emergency”; and in 
making an award for damages by reason 
of the termination thereof by the Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary of War wak ex- 
pressly authorized under this act to 
clude not only prospective or possible 
profits for goods: and supplies actually 
“delivered to and accepted by the United 
States,” but also “a reasonable renfiiner- 
ation for expenditures and obligations or 
liabilities necessarily incurred in per- 
forming or preparing to perform said 
contract or order.” (Italics ours.) 
a 


Losses Were Sustained 
On Signing of Armistice - 

Upon the petitioner filing its claim for 
damages fer breach of its contracts, it 
was found that its contracts had not been 
formally executed by an officer on the 
part of the Government authorized to 
sign. Its claim, however, was considered 
under the Dent Act as for damages re- 
sulting from a contract entered upon in 
good faith. 

While the contracts contained no: pro- 
visions obligating the Government to pay 
fer depreciation of so-called war facili- 
ties by reason of a cancellation of the 
contract, it appears that the petitioner 
ineluded in its claim damages for obliga- 
tions and liabilities incurred in prep 
to perform its contracts, as it was per- 
mitted to do under the Dent .Act.’ e 
War Department, therefore, in awarding 
as a part of its allowance a sum “gepre- 
senting a loss with respect to its. war 
facilities,” was acting within the iscope 
of the act. 


Income Must Be Shown 
For Year It Is Received 


Why this was done, the petitioner: hav- 
ing already been allowed to deduct the 
full amount of its obsolescence on its war 
facilities in its tax returns for 1918 and 
1919, is not clear, unless there was-lack 
of coordination between the War and the 
Révenue Departments. However, we think 
it clear that the sum allowed by the ¥ 
Department, as loss suffered by the | 
payer with respect to its war facilities, 
represented in part the same loss which 
the taxpayer had already deducted: in its 
1918 and 1919 returns.. At least, there is 
no contention otherwise by the petitioner. 
In equity and fairness, therefore, there 
should be a readjustment for those years 
on the basis claimed by the Government. 

The petitioner, however, contends’that 
under Treasury Regulation 62, article 51 
of the Revenue Department, all such al- 
lowances for breaches of contract. con- 
stitute income for the year in which. it is 
allowed, and all income must be ac- 
counted for in the year received and can 
not be allocated to a previous ye: A 
fair construction of the Treasury Regu- 
lation 62, article 51, and as interpreted 
in the decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- ‘ 
peals, we think, requires only so much of 
the damages awarded as representeé loss 
of profits to be treated as income,, and 
so much of such allowance as represented 
obsolescence of war facilities should be 
treated as a replacement of capital; and 
should be deducted from any allowance 
for amortization under section 234(8). 
Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., 5 B. T. 
739; Rosenwald & Weil, Inc., 11 B, ¥. A 
921, 928. The deduction of such allow- 
ance for loss suffered with respectito’war 
facilities from a sum previously claimed 
for amortization. therefore, is not an al- 
location of income to another year, but a 
redetermination of the “reasonable de- 
duction for amortization” under para- 
graph 8, section 234 of the revenue act 
of 1918. ie 

It is, therefore, held that in so far as 
the petitioner. under its claim for dam- 
ages, received compensation for 80- 
lescence with respect to its war facilities, 


to that extent it has not within ‘section 
234(8) borne the cost of such facilities, 
and that the Commissioner of In I 
Revenue was warranted under paragraph 


8 of said section in redetermining® the 
amount that the taxpayer was entitled to 
deduct for amortization during the gears 
in question. 5 

The decision of the Boa 
peals is affirmed. 


rd of Tax, ;Ap- 
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We saved the buttons 


but lost the shirt | 


That’s our situation. Our insgre 
ance covered the oer of out; 
plant and equipment but there, 
was no provision to take care of’ 
the bigger loss of our businesgi 
income—orders we can’t’ fi 
salesmen we don’t need, notes 
can’t meet. We should have met. 
this trouble before it happened, 


* 
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Don’t let fire take over your 

business. Write for booklet; 

—“Mr. Dixon” which ex- 

plains how Hartford Busis. 

ness Interruption Insurance 

sets up a complete defense; 
against such a calamity. 





HARTFORD FIR®& 
INSURANCE CO jg. 
Hartford - Connecticut . y 
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| -CoMPARE VALUES BEFORE You 
Buy AN AUTOMOBILE 





Low charges for distribution of the new 


Ford save. you at least $30 fo $75 


; an are days when every dolla? counts. The period 


-of reckless spending is over. People are going back 
to the good old-fashioned principles of thrift and economy. 
Value is again being carefully. considered. 


‘ 


‘Nowhere is this more important than in the selection 
of an automobile. For the purchase of @ car represents a 
considerable investment. It should not be decided on 
hurriedly, but only after analyzing every important factor 
that concerns cost, value and performance. The time to do 
‘this is before’ buying—not afterward when it is too late. 


Ow rae basis of cost, performance and the actual com- 
parative worth of every part, the uew Ford is a value far 
above the price you pay. It is made of better materials and 
. with greater care and accuracy because of the recognized 
efficiency and economy of Ford manufacturing methods. 


The value of these methods is known and under- 
_ stood by millions of people. It is uot generally realized, 
however, that these same principles of efficiency and 
economy are applied also to every step in the distribu- 
tion of the Ford car. The low cost of selling, financing time 
| payments, etc:, means a direct saving to you of at least $50 
to$75 in addition to the money saved by Ford economies 
_in making the car. Here are three reasons-why this is so. 
(1) The Ford dealer does business on a smaller 
margin of profit because of the greater number 
_ of cars he sells. His discount or commission is the 


; . 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY. 


in addition to the many — 


savings in making the car 





lowest of any automobile dealer. The difference in your 
favor, ranging from 25% to nearly 50%, comes right off 
the price you pay for the car. 

(2) The Ford charges for financing are low. 


(3) No expensive extra equipment is needed when you 
buy a Ford. It leaves the factory ready for use. The f.0.b. price 
includes a Triplex shatter-proof glass windshield and an ex- 


tra steel-spoke wheel, in addition to four Houdaille double- 


acting shock absorbers and fully enclosed four-wheel brakes. 
Any accessories you may wish for your individual taste are 
sold considerably below the usual prices. None of these 
charges for selling, financing or accessories is marked up or 
increased to cover a high trade-in allowance on 2. used car. 


Get all the facts, therefore, before you buy aud figure 


- out just what you are getting for your automobile dollars. 
Go heyond the f.o.b. price and find out-how much more 
you pay the dealer than the dealer pays at the factory. 


Analyze the used car allowance. Compare all charges—item 
for item—value for value. , 


7 , } 
Warn you do this you will have a vew appreciation of 


what the Ford Motor Company and Ford dealers are doing 
to keep down the cost of Ford cars. You will also 
know why it is possible to put so much rea) value into the 
new Ford and still retain the low price. The money you 
pay goes for value in. the car. It is uot wasted in 
excessive costs in manufacturing or selling. 
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Foreign Insurance 
Companies Granted . 
Deduction by State 
Allowance is Made in Order 
To alize Aggregate of 


Tax’ Collected Under Re- 
) taliatery Statute 


Index 
State Court Decisions” 


SYLLABL are printed so that they one ‘bs 
Library-Index and File Cards, and 


Kentucky—Insuran lation—Foreign ‘Corporations—Retdliatory In- 
suranee: Act—Deduction of Municipal Taxes—. ’ S 
Amount of municipal ey ee by a foreign insurance.company is to be 
deducted from the amount, in excess of the 2 per cent of gross premiums 
levied as a tax on foreign insurance companies, which the company is re- 
quired to pay by reason of the statute of the State of its incorporation im- 

ing a 2% per cent tax, under the Kentucky retaliatory insurance act.— 
Life and Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn v. Coleman, Auditor, (Ky. Ct. Appls.)— 
V~U. S. Daily, 182, Mar. 19, 1930. ‘ 


On Loans to Farmers 


Policy of Farm Board To- 

- ward Borrowers Outlined; 

Eligibility for Loans 
Given in Questionnaire 


A reduction in fluctuation of farm 
prices with a greater yield of income 
to the farmers-without an increase in 
prices to consumers can be aecom- 
plished through the cooperative sys- 
tem of marketing now being devel- 


larec Advisable Bureau of Agricultural Economics Says Worst Slump in 
- : Prices Now Seems to Be Over 


nt of Agriculture} ae a iN | "Te demand fér stor- 
Reduction.” F rt. demand for grain. should de- | than er ee | 


enleves . - MHL ve! ppremeee, Orive, Sines. ive. Blass ee coe prove- 
denen y to would the whole , in farm|ment and considerable storage di 
Beet Should Apply, 6 Products markets, cording %0 8 Foote 


, o cha s..* . : 
by the Bureau of hee. Cleese matiake at Wisconsin distribut- 
tural Economies. ‘ 
r than growing the staple lengths 
in proportion to.domestic con- 


< ing points during the second week of 
The statement, made public by the De-| March ruled about steady, with the under- 
partment of Agriculture, follows in full|tone unsettled, At distributing centers, 

. demands, American growers 
producing a preponderance of shorter 
ths that compete with the same 


cut out, pasted on Standard. 
filed for reference. — 


a 


: Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort. 
The Kentucky retaliatory insurance act 
has been held by the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky to eptitle a Tennessee in- 
‘Surance company doing business in Ken- 


Duty on Imported Table 


bee <2 » 4 cheese markets were about steady. 
e worst of the slump in prices ‘ 
seemed to be over by the middie of | Fresh Poultry Receipts 
: Show Material Gain 
e from other cauntries, according to 
idies of the division of cotton market- 
g, the Department of Agriculture an- 


coveries, but conditions have been un- 
settled. Grain and feeds were still a 
weak feature, because of light foreign 


R its of freshly killed poultry on 
the princi markets for the second 
week of March showed a material de- 


March and there were somié price re- 
d on Mar. 18. 


and domestic demand. It appears that 
many products followed the downward 
leadership of grain. Then the lower 
prices of the animal products discouraged 
active buying of grain and feeds, thus 
eevee, re Fy cg with more 
or less world-wide in scope and dragging 
tion of _ oe staples | ihe whole list still lower. Active ‘rain 
hould be particularly stressed. — | buying for the export demand, which 
'The Department’s- statement in full ought to develop soon, would help the 
% is as follows: whole market situation. ~ 

Stodies now in progress in the division | Cotton has recovered a little from the 
‘cotton marketing on the grade and; lowest. Sheep and lambs sold better, 
of American cotton indicate that | but prices of cattle and hogs sank back 

n growers are not now producing | again under heavier supplies. Dairy and 

n of the various staple lengths in poultry products seemed.to have’ gone 


ro 


cre 


ised production of cotton around 
staple reasonably ought to en- 
profits to growers, according to the 
atement. While considering reduced 
tor eee, it is pointed out, need 


. 


_ 


. Lanham; of the Bureau of Agricul-| somewhat. Potatoes and onions lost a 
ral Economics, United States Depart-| few cénts. 
of Agriculture. They are producing} Domestic wheat markets continued 
: rance of the shorter staple| weak through the first half of March, 
hs which, of necessity, compete with | due largely to the relatively small tak- 
short cotton’ produced in foreign} ings of North American wheat by Eu- 
tries, he says. ropean buyers and to curtailment of im- 
Census Figures Cited portations by deficit areas as a result 
ican cotton farmers, like the|0f larger utilization of native supplies 
lucers of all other commodities, are | @Nd economical use of imported wheats. 
sumably interested in growing the | Trade estimates place European import 
md of cotton which they believe will 
to'them the greatest net, profit. 
there is good mill demand for cot- 
around 1 inch in staple, it is reason- 
to suppose that an increased produc- 
of these lengths would return en- 
mced profits to many growers.” 
Of the 14,187,000 bales of cotton 
the Bureau of the Census re- 
d as having been ginned from the 
€rop of 1929-30, up to Jan. 16, only about 
650,000 were 1 to 1 1/32 inches in sta- 
length, according to Mr. Lanham. If 
ie staple lengths from 15/16 to 1 3/32 
es, inclusive, were grouped together, 
would represent oniy about one- 
of the entire production. More 
half of all cotton produced was 


255,000,000 to 260,000,000 and suggest 
that probably 180,000,000 bushels of the 
amount may be drawn from North 
America and about 75,000,000 bushels 
from other exporting countries. Should 
these estimates be borne out, North 
American exports during the remainder 
of the season would exceed those for 
the corresponding period last year. 


Wheat Stocks Larger 
Than Last Year 


Wheat stocks in the United States are 
slightly larger than a year ago. Corn 
was quoted 4 to 6 cents per bushel un- 
der the price of early March, due largely 


portion to domestic consumption, says | about as low as they could and steadied | 


requirements, until Avg. 1, at around | 


n-eighths of an inch or shorter. Inch 

m represented only a little more than 
as much as did 13/16-inch cotton. 
‘Should be borne in mind, he says, that | 
| less than seven-eighths of an inch | 
length is not tenderable on future con- 


' “In considering the reduction of cot- 
roduction,” Mr. Lanham _ asks, 
“should we not particularly stress the 
*- ; for reduction of shopt-staple pro- 
yg n z . 

- “It should be encouraging,” he says, 
recall that production. of cotton 
snd an inch in length is not re- 

x to a few limited areas in the 
. Belt. The studies by the di- 
Fa n.-of cotton marketing show that 
se inch cotton is being grown in prac- 
| tically all cotton-growing _ sections. 
_ There must be, therefore, some other ex- 
lanation for the production of such large 
wantities of short-staple cotton. 

Individual growers receive little en- 
ement to produce anything but the 
st cotton so long as buyers merely 

average the grade and _ staple 
h and buy on this average. So 
long -as this practice prevails, there is 
“Jittle hope that growers will plant varie- 
ties producing superior staples. They 
feel that very short-staple varieties pro- 
duce more pounds of lint per acre than } 
do varieties producing lint an inch or 
longer in staple. 
. Prices And Quality 
“Buyers commonly pay for cotton on 
the basis of the average quality mar- 
at a given shipping point. 
Studies indicate that the average price 
Teceived does bear some relation to the 
Werage quality produced in that <dis- 
trict. For instance, recent studies in 
Texas show that cotton produced at Hen- | 
derson, Tex., averaged about 1/16 of an| 
inch shorter than that produced at Hills- 
boro, Tex. The average price received 
by the Henderson farmers was about $5 
a bale less than the price to Hilisboro 
ers.’ . 
At the present time, says Mr. Lanham, | 
difference in price between Middling 
13/16 and Middling 1-inch cotton is $5 to 
$10 per bale on the spot market. 


Validity of Process Used 
To Preserve Fruit Tested 


| 


ctea 





as 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
it with infringement, the brief states. 

A short time thereafter suit was filed, 
the petition points out, and the District | 
Court for the District of Delaware sus- | 
air the charge of infringement with 

spect both to the process and article 

s (II U. S. Daily, 1776), and on ap- | 

) to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 

Third Circuit the decree was af- 
(IV U. 8S. Daily, 2068). 


_ | The public should not have its right 
ha m away to use a well-known pre- 
a ative in a well-known way to an end 
Be which its usc was well known and 
. iced, the brief declares. 
‘The Department of Justice has been | 
fanted permission by the court to file a | 
# as amicus curiae in which the po- 
n is taken that in view of the re- 
earch work being conducted by the De- 
tment of Agriculture which is subse- 
ly distributed among producers, and 
uncertainty in the entire industry 
9 the producers and packers’ rights 
garding this method of preservation, an 
Hy decision should be forthcoming 
om the court as to the validity of this 





patent would impose upon dealers 

d consumers of a food product of 
consumption throughout the Na- 
duty of airy whether the prod- 
been di in a solutign of borax! 

et of which is perceptible only by 
analysis or microscopic exami- 
according to the Government 


ny circumstances give this case a 

importance not usual in an ordi- 
t suit,” the brief states. 

the brief of the United States, 

curiae briefs have been filed by 

of Florida, while the court re- 

it the filing of such briefs | 

da Citrus Growers Clearing | 

tion and the International | 


r 





|and choice fed steers and long yearlings 


to the weakness,in wheat. Market offer- | 
ings continued of only moderate volume. | 
Oats markets were also weak and prices | 
declined along with other feed grains. 
Commercial feedstuffs prices continued 
their downward trend at the principal | 
distributing markets and offerings were | 
generally in excess of the slow demand. 
Wheat feeds declined 25 cents to $1.50 
per. ton during the second—week of | 
March. Production as indicated by flour | 
output at the principal milling centers | 
showed little change from the preceding 
week, but was heavier than a year ago. 
Demand was. dull at most markets, Bran 
and middlings tended lower in mid- 
March, with declines of 25 cents to $1.50 
a ton. Production of linseed meal was 
light and“ demand poor at Minneapolis, 
where trade continues to be restricted 
by competition with Chicago, The hay 
markets held generally steady. Buyers 
were reported taking only sufficient 
quantities for immediate needs. 

The price of cotton has recovered about 
1 cent since Mar. 10, when quotations 
reached the lowest point of the season 
so far, with average for middling seven- 
eighth inch at 10 markets at 13.67 cents. 
Both domestic and foreign demand was 
fair throughout the middle of the month, 
with no particular grades or staples pre- 
ferred: In the eastern Cotton Belt, rains 
interfered with farm work. West of the 
Mississippi River, preparation of soil 
made good,.advance and is well along, 
except for some delay by wetness in 
northeastern Arkansas. Planting is pro- 
greasing in. southeastern Texas and con- 
siderable cotton is up in the extreme 
southern portion of that State, but rain 
is needed in the West. According to the 
Bureau of the Census, domestic consump- 
tion for February amounted to 495,204 
bales, compared with 594,720 for Feb- 
ruary last year. Consumption for the 
seven months ended Feb. 28, amounted to | 
3,800,000. bales, compared with 4,000,- 
000 for the correspindieg period the 
previous season. Stocks on hand in con- 
suming establishments on Feb. 28 were 
1,800,000 bales, against 1,700,000 to 
the like date last season. Exports for 
the week ended Mar. 14 amounted to 
76,376 bales, compared with 133,549 for 
the corresponding week last season. 


Trends of Livestock 
Market in Chicago 


crease over both those of the previous 
week and theesame week. last year. 
Storage stocks reported under refrigera- 
tion on Mar. 1 by the United States De- 
| partment of Agriculture reached the 
record figure for that date of 133,138,- 
000 pounds.’ The out-of-storage move- 
| ment of frozen poultry during February 
| was considerably less than the normal 
movement. for that month, amounting to 
|only approximately 8,000,000 pounds as 
| compared with around 13,000,000 pounds 
| for February, 1929. : 

Egg receipts are liberal, exceeding 
those of the corresponding week last 
year. Retail stores/continue to feature 
\eggs as_a “leader” at attractively low 
prices, and while consumption has shown 
some increase as a result thereof, cur- 
rent requirements have failed to absorb 
all of the ample supplies. Considerable 
quantities of the better grade eggs have, 
therefore, gone into storage during the 
past two weeks. 


Extremely high 


rices for cabbage 
overshadowed all wer developments in 
the produce markets the middle of 
March. Texas cabbage reached $100 per 
|ton at shipping points, as carlot move- 
ment decreased. Florida forwardings in- 
| creased. 

Barreled apples are particularly shori 
now in cold storage, “as ‘compared with 
last season, but boxes are still fairly 
abundant and bushel baskets were about 
one-fourth more plentiful than in 1929. 
Slight price declines were recorded in 
western New York and in producing sec- 
tions of Washington, but eastern city 
|apple markets advanced slightly. ; 
| Potato prices seemed unable to keep 
|from slipping. Nearly all f. 0. b. mar- 
|kets were a little lower than the week 
| before. The Chicago carlot market was 
10 cents lower per 100 pounds on north- 





} 


ern Round Whites, but Idaho Russets ad- | 


vanced a nickel. 


Onion markets were in poor condition, | 


with further price declines. First three 


cars this season of Louisiana straw- | 


berries moved to market the middle of 
March and Florida shippers will now 
have competition. Louisiana expects a 
large crop of berries. 

Florida celery shipments increased. 
Peas were coming from the Imperial 
Valley: 
Pennsy 


Ivania Shows 
Construction Decline 


Value of January-February 
Permits 67.5 Per Cent Be- 
low Same Months in 1929 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Uniontown showed the largest increase. 
Uniontown reported a building total of 
$243,000 for February, 1930, as com- 
pared with $26,250 for February last 
year, an increase of $216,750, or 825.7 
per cent. Other places reporting, build- 
ing gains for February amounting ~ to 
$25,000 or more in excess of totals for 
February, 1929, were Altoona a gain of 
$57,786, Carlisle $70,869, Duquesne $27,- 
022, Hazleton $438,436, Johnstown $53,- 
850, New Castle $34,815, Norristown 
$26,510, and. Washington $26,285. 

A decreased volume of building per- 
mits was revorted from most of the 
larger cities of the State. Philadelphia 
reported a February building total which 
was $2,338,820, or 46.5 per cent, below 
the total for February last year. Erie 


|reported @ reduction of $1,994,071, or 


96.5 per cent. Pittsburgh showed a de- 
cline of $451,255, or 31.4 per cent. 
Other cities which showed building re- 
ductions of $100,000 or more as com- 
pared with February, 1929, were Easton, 
$246,397, or 88.8 per cent; Harrisburg, 
$277,775, or 67.0 per cent; and Reading, 
$310,421, or 76.7 per cent. Decreases 
for the other 12 cities and 6 boroughs 
varied from a decrease of $2,350 for 
Jeannette to a decrease of $88,885 for 


“In the cattle trade at Chicago, good | Sunbury. 


| 


lost about 50 cents in value the second 
week of March, while the lower grades 
of slaughter steers closed steady to 25 
cents lower. The stocker and feeder 
market at Chicago was very lightly sup- 
plied and the trade slow, but prices were 
about steady. Demand for common and 
medium grades of steers selling $12 
downward persisted, such kinds turning 
with considerably more action than the 
better grades. 

Marketings of hogs the second week 
of March were light, although showing 
a moderate increase over the week pre- 
vious, and a rather pronounced gain over 
the corresponding week of last year, 
when the movement was curtailed by bad 
country roads. The market was under 
pressure losing 25 to 50 cents the second 
week of March. Shipping demand at 
Chicago provided outlet for only 27 per 
cent of receipts in comparison with 45 
per cent during the same week of 1929, 

Marketings of sheep and lambs during 
the second week of March were slightly 
in excess of the liberal run of the week 
previous and approximately 25 per cent | 
greater than on the corresponding week 
for a year ago. The market, however, 
showed some improvement, Chicago | 
prices on fat larbs at week-end being | 
strong to 25 cents higher, and on year- 
lings and fat ewes around 25 cents higher 
than the week previous. 

The recent hesitancy in wool buying. 
by manufacturers, was attributed partly 
to an unsettled goods market, and partly 
to the fact that another series of auctions 
is. scheduled to open at London this 
month, Price quotations remained gen- 
erally unchanged. 

The butter market continued firm with 
further advances of % cent to 1 cent. 


Comparative Permit Records 
Permits for all classes of building de- 
clined in February. Comparative build- 


and February, 1929, classified as to types 
of permits, are available for 38 cities and 
boroughs. These show a 58.9 per cent 
reduction in the volume of permits for 
new residential buildings in February, 
1930. The decline in one and two family 
dwelling construction was considerably 
less than the decline in multifamily or 
apartment house construction. ‘ 
February permits for new nonresiden- 
tial building were 46.1 per cent less than 
in February last year. Publie-garages, 
gasoline service stations, and public 
works and utilities were the only groups 
in the nonresidential class .showing in- 
creased building totals as compared with 
February last year. The volume of per- 
mits for alteration and repair work and 
installations Was $752,290, or 28.1 per 
cent, less than in February, 1929. 
Records of building permits for the 
first. two months of 1930 in comparison 
to those for the corresponding period in 
1929 are availablé for 40 Pennsylvania 
ities and boroughs. : ‘hese show that 
echoes the first two months of 1930, 3,201 
permits for work costing. $10,882,239 
were issued in these 40 cities and bor- 
oughs as compared with~ 3,805 permits 
for work costing $33,499,786 issued dur- 
|ing the first two months in 1929, a de- 
|eline in building volume for the first two 
| months of 1930 amounting to $22,617,547, 
or 67.5 per cent. Nearly 75 per cent of 
this deficit is represented by the reduced 
| volumé*of building for Philadelphia, but 
reduced buildjng totals also are shown 
for 25 other cities and boroughs. Unless 
there is a xery substantial increase in the 
volume of building permits issued during 





The Chicago market was perhaps in the 
firmest position as prices continued on a 
par with, and in some instances higher, 


% 


tain that building constwuctic: in the 
State for the year will fall cousiderably 
below that of 1929, 


ing permits records for February, 1930, 


the next few months, it is reasowably cer- | 


oped by the Farm Board, according 

to a bulletin issued by the Board on 

Mar. 14. The necessity for such mar- 

kets, and the Board’s method of mak- 

ing loans to farmers, were set forth 
in the form of a questionnaire con- 
tained in the bulletin and published 
in [he United States Daily on Mar. 

15, 17, and 18. 

’ The management of farms and,re- 

strictions as to loans are discussed 

further in the questionnaire, which 
concludes as follows: 

32. Q. What_rate of interest does the 
Federal Farm Board charge on loans 
made from. the $500,000,000 revolving 
fund? ‘ 

A. The money is loaned to cooperatives 
at a limited rate of interest—“in no case 
shall the rate exceed 4 per cent per an- 
num on the unpaid principal.” (See sec- 
tion 8 of the act.) Where national: or 
}eentral agencies. exist the Federal Farm 
Board loans the money ts them. These 
central or national agencies, in turn, loan 
the money to district or ‘local coopera- 
tives at a slightly higher rate of in- 
|terest to cover handling charges and 
build up a reserve to the association 
against losses. Profits resulting from 
their operations will go to build up the 
reserves of the national or central, in 
which ownership is shared by members in 
proportion to their patronage. 

Money Loaned to Producers 

3@. Q. Can an individual farmer bor- 
row money directly from the Federal 
Farm Board? 

A. No. Money is being loaned by the 
Board to producers through their co- 
operative organizations and not to indi- 
viduals. 

34. Q. Can individual cooperative asso- 
{ciations borrow money directly from the 
| Federal Farm Board? 

A. It is a policy of the Federal Farm 
Board to make loans to farmer-owned 
coperative central commodity market- 
ing organizations as soon as they have 
been established instead of lending di- 
{rectly to local associations. The Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation, 
and the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association are examples of national 
commodity marketing organizations. In 
the absence of such central associations 
or corporations, the Board has advanced 
money directly to qualified cooperatives. 
Applieation blanks are furnished by the 
Federal Farm Board to prospective bor- 
rowers, with the necessary forms of 
exhibits which will develop the detailed 
information that should be before the 
Board when it considers the application 
of an association for a loan. 

Restrictions Set Forth 

35. Q. What associations are eligible 
to borrow money from the Federal Farm 
Board? 

A. The organization applying for the 
loan must Be a cooperative association 
meeting the provisions of the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act, marketing agricultural prod- 
ucts and doing an interstate business. 
The organization must show satisfactory 
management and sound operating poli- 
cies. 

36. Q. Are there any restrictions on 
the power of the Federal Farm Board 
to loan money to associations? 

A. No loan shall be made to any co- 
operative association unless, in the judg- 
ment of the board, the loan is in further- 
ance of the policy of the agricultural 
marketing act, The cooperative associa- 
tion applying for the loan must have or- 
ganization, management, and business 
policies of a character that will insure 
the reasonable safety of the loan. 

87. Q. Is the Federal Farm Board 
compelled to make a loan to an associa- 
tion merely because it is eligible for a 
oan?» A: No. The Federal Farm Board 
has complete discretion.with respect to 
the making of any loan. e 

88. Q. May a cooperative association 
borrow money from the Féderal Farm 
Board, for the purpose of buying farm 
supplies? A. No. There is,no authority 
under the agricultural marketing act for 
the loaning of money to a cooperative 
association for the purchasing of farm 
supplies. 





} 





Associations Listed 

39. Q. In making loans, are there any 
restrictions for which the money may be 
used? A, The purpeses for which loans 
may be made are all-specified in the act. 

40. Q. For what purposes may money 
be loaned by the Federal Farm Board to 
qualified associations? 

A. Loans may be made from thé re- 
volving fund to assist associations as 
follows: ’ 

1. In the effective merchandising of 
agricultural commodities and food prod- 
ucts thereof. 4 

2. In the construction or acquisition 
by purchase or lease of physical market- 
ing facilities for preparing, handling, 
storing, processing, or merchandising 
agricultural commodities or théir food 
products. 

8. In the formation of clearing-house 
associations. 

4. In extending membership of the co- 
operative association applying for the 
loan by educating the producers of the 
commodity handled by the association in 
the advantages of cooperative marketing 
of that com ity. \ 

5. In enabling the cooperative associa- 
tion applying for the loan to advance to 
its members a greater share of the mar- 
ket price of the commodity delivered to 
the association than is practicable under 
other credit facilities. ? 

41. Q. Are there any restrictions on 
loans which the Board may make to co- 
operative associations? A. Yes. The 
Board is prohibited from making. any 
loan that “‘is likely to increase unduly the 

roduction of any agricultural commod- 
ity of which there is commonly produced 
a surplus in excess of the annual market- 
7 requirements.” 

n addition, there are special restric- 
tions on loans for acquiring physical fa- 
cilities. They are: “No loan for the 
purchase or lease of such facilties shall 
be made unless the Board finds that the 
purchase price or rent to be paid is rea- 
sonable.” 

Also: “No loan for the construction, pur- 
chase, or lease of such facilities shall be 
| made unless the Board finds that there are 





Covers Reduced by Court 


ntrol of Gra 





New York, Mar. 18.—The United 
States Customs Court has ruled that im- 
ported table covers, in chief value of 
metal fhread, are dutiable at 45 per cent 
ad valorem, rather than at 55 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 385, tariff, act 
of 1922, (Protest 83376-G-1693-25). 


es Loans by Farm Boatd 

In another decision, the court as / 
the duty on imported tapestry, entered at 3 
Los Afigeles by Bullock’s department [Continued from Page 1.] 
store. This merchandise was classified | 100,000 tons can be put into by-products | 
as unfinished gmbroiderjes and duty and return the cost of the grapes, which 
levied at 75 per cent ad valorem, under}. iq place within the power of the 
paragraph 1430. The court finds that ee 
the Siode consisted of tapestry in chief Control Board the ability to remove and 
value of wool and that duty should, have control a surplus of over 350,000 tons of { 
been imposed at 50 per cent ad,valorem, | 8T@pes. 
under paragraph 1119 of the tariff act of} “It is generally understood that the 
1922. / (Protest 69507-G-4586). surplus production has been the chief 
cause of market demoralization during 
recent years, so onl} as the cause is cor- 
rected, can satisfactory marketing re- 
sults be obtained. 


“Certain by-products manufacturers, 
; who are also the owners of 18,000 acres 
[Continued from Page 1.] of vineyards, have agreed with the Fed- 
announced by Mr. Young as follows:|eral Farm Board that they will deed to 
Harry H. Blee, director of Aeronautic} a cooperative corporation, “Fruit Indus- 
Development, Aeronautics Branch, De-| tries, Inc.,” their manufacturing plants, 
partment of Commerce, chairman; Ed-| which have an approximate present, value 
ward M. Bassett, Advisory Committee | of $3,336,000. These plants will be mort- 
on City Planning and Zoning, Department | gaged to the Farm Board to ‘secure a 
of Conimerce; W. M. Bishop, Air Trays-|Yean of approximately $1,500,000 to be 
port Section, Aeronautical Chamber of used exclusively in expanding the ca- 
Commerce; W. Irving Bullard, United| pacity of the aforesaid plants and in 
States Chamber of Commerce; George) equipping idle plants of the Sun-Maid 
B. Ford, Planning Foundation of Amer-| Raisin Growers in the Fresno area as 
ica; George B. Logan, Committee on| rapidly as it can be demonstrated that 
Aeronautical Law, American Bar As-/the by-products can be sold at” prices 
sociation; A. Pendleton Taliaferro Jr.,| which represent a reasonable return for 
Airport Section, Aeronautics Branch, De-|the grapes processed. , It is. anticipated 
partment of Commerce, secretary of the/that within a reasonable timé .these 
committee; and James S. Taylor, Division | plants can be developed to have a com- 
of Building and Housing, Bureau of| bined manufacturing capacity of 300,000 
Standards, Department of Commerce. tons of grapes annually. 


‘ Crops Is Advocated 


Organization of Cooperative! 
Agency Urged to Permit 


Committee Named to Aid 
In?Airport Zoning Activity 








“The 





Loans Proposed in House 
For Farm&s of 15 States 


Advances or Ioans to farmers in 15 
States or the procurement for the farm- 
ers of those States of fuel or oil fos 
tractors for crop production would be 
made under the provisions of a bill (H. 
R. 10818) introduced in the House Mar. 
17 by Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of 
Great Falls, Mont. S ate 

The bill further extends a forniér bill. 
(S. J. Resi 127) recently passed by. the 
House, providing for the relief of the 
farmers in’ the storm and flood and 
drought-stricken areas of the following 
States: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Nortk Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Indiana, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, New 
Mexico and Missouri. 

The bill-which passed the House pro- 
vided. that loans be made the farmers 
of these States for the purchase of seed, 
feed and fertilizer, and authorized the 
appropriation of $7,000,000. _ . 


Russian Corporation 


Claims Right 


Determination ‘of Status by Su- 
preme Court Is Sought 


Claiming that a Russian corporation 
has the right to maintain a suit in the 
United States courts, the Russian Volun- 
teer Fleet Corporation has just filed 
a petition for a writ of certiorari in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
which it asks the court to review the 
decision of the Court of Claims in the 
case of Russian Volunteer Fleet Corp. 
v. United States, No. 623. 

The petition points out that the fleet 
corporation was organized and is exist- 
ing under the laws of Russia and brought 
this suit against the United States to 
recover the value of two» shipbuilding 
contracts requisitioned by the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation on Aug. 16, 1917. 

The requisition was made in exercise 
of thé powers conferred upon the Presi- 


dent by the “emergency shipping act” 


of 1917 and by him delegated to the Fleet 


Corporation.* Although the Fleet Cor- 
poration gas recognized the right of the 
petitioner to compensation in the sum of 
$1,412,582,35, the briefs state, no pay- 
ment has been made in any sum What- 


soever. 
The petiftoner, not 
the award made by 


of any 


in the of Claims in 1921. 


taken, the briefs declare. 


The refusal to take jurisdiction 6ver 
s based.on gection 156 of 
Code, the briefs point out, 
the court declaring that the courts of 
the United States cannot admit proof 
of the existence of any foreign govern® 
ment which the Government of the 


the case x 
the Judicia 


United States does not recognize, 


not available suitable existing facilities 
that will farnish their services to the co- 
operative association at reasonable rates; 
and in addition to the preceding limita- 
tion, no loan for the construction of fa- 
shall be made unless the Board 
finds that suitable existing facilities are 
not available for purchase or lease at a 


cilities 


reasonab ent.” 


42. Q. 


ice or 
ll the 


to which it has loaned money? 


A. As long as the organization is in- 
debted to the Federal Farm Board its 
ct to the ap- 
proval of the Board and its records opey| 


management wil be sub 


to the Board’s inspection and. audit, 


43. Q. Does the Federal Farm Board 


have offices outside of Washington? 


A. The Federal Farm Board has a re- 
pans oe oe ” New ne oa Eeetic 
ing, Portland, Oreg» and’ ctic 

ttle, Wash. 


Building, Sea 


entire annual surplus at a profit. 


to Sue} 


consin, 


ie. satisfied with 
t leet Corpora- 
tion and having been refused payment 
ReptePeareet instituted this. suit 

urt That 
court dismissed the suit for want of 
jurisdiction before any testimony was 


ederal Farm Board 
supervise the operations of a cooperative 


manufacturers most~ familiar 


with the problem are confident within 


a few years a demand can be created 
for by-products that will absorb the 
In 
the meantime that portion of the sur- 
plus. that is not converted’ into by- 
products will have to -be handled so as 
it on the market, in such a way as to 


it on the market, i nsuch a way as to 


maintain reasonable price levels for the 
balance of the crop. This may, in some 
years, involve considerable loss. his 
loss must be underwritten,.or absorbed, | 
by the industry itself,” 


Italy Lifts Its Import Duty 
On Petroleum Ether Solvent 


The Italian cabinet on Mar. 14 ap- 
proved a bill exempting from import duty 
an annual quota of 30 metric tons of 
petroleum ether for use as a solvent in 
the extraction of flower concretes, accord- 
ing to a radiogram received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner E. Humes, Rome.., Temporary 
duty free admission has also been ex- 
tended to cellophane for use in the man- 
ufacture of hat braids and hats for ex- 


portation. 
‘(Ufse by Department of Commerce.) 


Fund for Forest Products 
Laboratory Is_Favored 


Legislation authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to accept land as a site 
for the construction of building-or build- 
ings for the forest products laboratory 
at the University of Wisconsin, at Madi- 
son, Wis., is provided in a bill (H. R. 
9900) ordered fayorably reported by the 
House Committee on Agriculture Mar, 18. 

The bill would authorize an appropria- 
tion of $900,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions, and authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to accept the site offered by 
the regents of the University of Wis- 


oe 


Decline in Commercial 
Wheat Stocks Recorded 


‘Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 
in store and afloat at principal United 
States markets at the close of the week 
ended on Mar. 15 totaled 156,948,000 
bushels, against 158,927,000 bushels the 
preceding week, and 126,144,000 bushels 
the corresponding period last- year, ac- 
cording to figures compiled and made 
publie on Mar. 18 by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. : 

Other grains were reported by the Bu- 
reau as follows: Corn, 26,966,000 bushels, 
against 26,273,000 bushels the previous 
week, and 37,671,000 bushels for the cor- 
responding: time last year;.oats, 20,705,- 

100, against 21,645,000, and 15,607,000; 
rye, 14,347,000, against 14,302,000, and 
6,702,000; barley, 10,215,000 against 
9,919,000, and 10,547,000; and flax, 723,- 
000, against-758,000, and 691,000, 

Canadian.\grairis ywere announced by 
the Bureau to be in store in bond in 
United States markets in the folowing 
16000," Wheat, 27,924,000, against 29,- 


,000, and 27,491,000; oats, 584,000, 

ainst 609,000, and 511,000; rye, 372,000, 
against 371,000, and 440,000; and barley, 
2,855,000, against 2,918,000, and 3,379,000. 

United States grains, according to the 
Bureau were in store in Canadian mar- 
kets as follows: Wheat, 6,091,600, against 
6,194,000, d' 1,869,000; corn, 134,000, 
against 142,000, and 450,000; oats, 2,232,- 
000, against 2,629,000; and 364,000; rye, 
2,706,000, against 2,712,000, and 1,339,- 
000; and barley, 936,000¢ against 936,000, 
and_183,000. . 


ADVERTISEMENT 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, 

D. C. March 10, 1930, Sealed proposals wii! 
be received at the office of the Purchasing Agent 
for this department until 10 o'clock a, m., April 
10, 1930, for furnishing official envelopes and- 
registered package jackets for the Postal Serv- 
jee during the term of one year beginning July 
1, 1930. Blanks for proposals, with specifica- 
tions and instructions to bidders, will be fur- 
nished mn application +. the urchasin 
Agent. alter F. Brown, “Postmaster General, 

. hw : 
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tucky, to deduct the amount of municipal 
taxesgpaid by the company from the 
amount in excess of the 2 per cent tax 
on premiums imposed on foreign insur- 
ance companies by a Kentucky statute, 
which it is required to pay, because: of 
a Tennessee statute taxing foreign com- 
panies 2% per ¢ent. t, 

A Tennessee insurance company doing, 
business in Kentucky tendered an amount 
on the basis of such 2% per cent with 
the-amount of taxes it had been required 
to pay. municipalities deducted therefrom. 
The State authorities refused to allow 
the deduction, and after paying the full 
amount of the-excess under protest, the 
¢onmpany brought an action to recover 
the’ amount Which it claims should bave 
been deducted. 


The court of appeals discusses the 
purpose of retaliatory tax laws and the 
distinction’ between retaliatory and -re- 
ciprocal statutes and states that in en- 
acting the retaliatory insurance statute 
it was the purpose of the legislature to 
equalize the burdens imposed upon for- 
eign and domestic. companies; that there 
ceuld be no equalization of the burden 
unless the-taxes levied are the same in 
the aggregate; that to provide equality 
it is not necessary to levy_a specific tax 
to meet a similar tax levied by another 
Sta@e; and that the object of the law 
has been attained if the aggregate of 
the taxes collected from a foreign insur- 
ance company in the retaliating ‘State 
equals the tax imposed on foreign in- 
surance companies by the Stf@#te in which 
the taxed tompany is incorporatedy 


LIFE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF TRNNESSEE 
Vv 


: ; 
CLELL COLEMAN, AUDITOR, ETC. 

i Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Appeat from Franklin Circuit Court. 
WIitLiaM MARSHALL BULLITT and J. E. 

PARRENT, fot appellant; J. W. Com- 

MACK, Attorriey General, and SAMUEL 

E. Kirsy, Assistant Attorney General, 

for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 

. Mar. 7, 1980 _ . 

REES, J.—Phis appeal involves the con- 
struetion of section 637, Kentucky Stat- 
utes, commonly known as the Kentucky 
retaliatory insurance act, which reads: 


When by the laws of any other State any | ' 


taxes, fines, penalties, deposits of money, 
or securities or other obligations, prohibi- 
tions or requirements are imposed upon, 
insurance ‘companies organized or ineor- 
porated under any general or special law 
of this State, and transacting business in 
such other State, or upon the agent of 
such insurance company, greatér than those 
upon similar companies by the laws of 
this State, or when such laws of other 
States shall require insurancé. companies 
of this Commonwealth to. depo#it money 
or security for the benefit or protection 
of citizens of such other, States, or when 
the laws of any other State, or the officers 
thereof. shall prohibit companies of this 
Commonwealth from*transacting business 
in said State without a special examina- 
tion of said companies, or a computation 
of their liabilities by the officers of said 
State, the same taxes, fines, penalties, de- 
posits, examinations, obligations and re- 
quirements shall be imposed upon all in- 
surance companies doing business in this 
State, which are incorporated or organized 
under the laws of*such State, and upon 
their agents. 
Must Report’ Premiums ‘ 

This act is not brought into operation 
unless and until a foreign insurance com- 
party seeks to do business: in this State’ 
which is incorporated under the laws of 
a State that places burdens upon, for- 
eign companies greater*than the bufiens 
— upon foreign companies by Ken- 
tucky. m . 

The appellant, Life and Casualty, In- 
surance Company of Tennessee, qualified 
to do business in Kentucky and collected 
$215,256.27 in 1926 and $225,764.57 in 
1927, as,premiums on business done in 
Kentucky. Section 4226, Kentucky’ Stat- 
utes, provides: 

Every life insurance company, other than 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1] 


“SAILING OLYMPIC‘) 
TONIGHT STOP ‘ 
ARRIVE PARIS: 
FOR MEETING 
FRIDAY” 1 


Exxacutrves like to sail on the great 
express liner Olympic because it 
ables them to round out a full we: 
at the office and still keep appoint- 
ments im London or Paris the followe 
ing weeke¢nd. 

No timie need be lost on the run. 
Dictate te your heart’s content. Keep 
in touch with the market and with 
your office by radio. 

In addition to the Olympic, we of 
fer the Majestic, world’s largest ship, 
Homeric and many others. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City, 
or any authorized seamship agent 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINB 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
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\ te be used in connection with the sale 


Diving Girl Mark | 
On Bathing Suits 
Held to Be Valid 


Label Ruled Not to Be’ De- 
scriptive in Decision of | 
Court Sustaining Change 
Of Infringement 








mark consisting of the representation 
dé diving girl wearing a,bathing suit, 
used on swimming or bathing suits, has 
been held by the District Court for the 
Eastern Distriét of Washington, to be 
fanciful and arbitrary and not descrip- 
tive, and therefore a valid trade mark. 

The motion of the defendant in a bill 
for infringement of the trade mark was 
denied by the court. ' 





JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
Vv. 


SPOKANE KNITTING MILLs, INC. 
District Court, E. D. Washington. 
- Eauity No. 4367. 

On motion to dismiss bill for infringe- 
ment of trade mark. 

Epwarp D. Jones and RALPH R. WEEKs, 
for plaintiff; JAMES EMMET Royce, for 
defendant. ; 

re Memorandum Opinion 

Wesster, District Judge.—The plain- 
_Aiff instituted this ‘suit against the de- 
oraant, charging an infringement of a 
Federal registered trade mark, the in- 
fringement of a print copyrighted in the 
United States Patent Office, and unfair 
competition. The plaintiff was originally 
incorporated under the name of Portland 
Knitting Co. on Jan. 24, 1910, but on 
June 19, 1918, its name was changed 
to Jantzen Knitting Mills. This corpo- 
ration for many years has engaged in 
the manufacture, sale and distribution of 
swimming or bathing suits, which have 
been extensively distributed throughout 
the country. Many years ago it adopted 
and used as its trade mark. the words 
“Diving Girl” and the words “Red Diving 
Girl,” and also a pictorial representation 
of a young girl garbed in a red swim- 

ing suit, and applied this mark to swim- 
ine suits of its manufacture. 

Goods Similar , 

It is alleged that the plaintiff has in- 
vested and expended large sums of money 
in popularizing its swimming suits and 
making them known under the “Diving 
Girl” trade mark, and by the use of ex- 
cellent materials and workmanship the 
plaintiff has become known throughout 
the United States as the distributor of 
Jantzen swimming suits bearing a pic- 
torial representation of- a diving girl, 
so that the puvlic in general 
has come to recognize any merchandise 
containing a diving girl as the product 
or merchandise of the plaintiff; that the 
alleged trade mark is affixed ‘directly 
upon the fabiic or material from which 
the swimming suits are made and also 
upon the Woxes in which the articles are 
packed; that the swimming suits and the 
trade mark have been widely advertised 
in circulars, cuts, magazines, billboards 
and us Other ways; with the result 
that the public has become so familiar 
with the goods of the plaintiff that the 
trade mark either alone or in connec- 
tion with the word “Jantzen” has be- 
eome identified with the product of the 
tplaintiff; that the swimming suits manu- 

factured and sold by plairftiff under this 
trade mark are of patented construction 
and are high class articles of merchan- 
dise. - : 
It is further ‘alleged that the plaintiff 
caused the said “Diving Girl” trade mark, 
together with the words hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, to be registered in the United 
States Patent Office, and also caused to 
be registered as a print. the pictorial 
representation of a diving girl, and that | 
it is now the owner.and holder of several 
certificates of registration therefor. The 
defendant is a corporation engaged | in 
the business of knitting swimming suits, 
coats, caps and other like articles. 

It is alleged that for the purpose of 
injuring and.damaging the plaintiff, and 
in violation and in infringement of the 

laintiff’s trade marks and print, de- 

endant has copied, imitatgl, simulated, 
printed and published a diving girl trade 
mark in connection with direct mail ad- 
vertising, prints, blotters, cdunter dis- 
play ecards, newspaper advertisements 
and other*advertising material intended 








of swimming suits sold by the defendant 
in competition with the plaintiff. 
Said to Be Descriptive 
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Restricted Scope Only Allowed Patent 
For Method of Handling Molten Glass 





Limitations Necessitated by State of Art Held. to Justify 
Dismissal of Suit for Infringement 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Holding that the, mold, there was an'imperfect coalescence 
claims of the Pieler patent, No. 1655391, | of the laps of the stream and occasion- 
for a method and apparatus for feeding | ally air bubbles were infolded. The lami- 
molten glass are not entitled to a broad nations and defects thus created in the 
construction, the District’ Court for the| mold were repeated in the finished arti- 
Western District. of Pennsylvania has cle. The unsatisfactory results of stream 
. ruled that an apparatus which employs | feeding led to suspended charge or “gob” 
Spokane, Wash.—A registered trade |a different mechanical structure does not| feeding, an advanced form. of which is 


infringe the claims. 


illustrated by the device disclosed by the 


The patent;-according to the opinion of drawings of plaintiff’s patent. By this 


Judge Gibson, has for its object the pro- 


duction and preliminary shaping of suc-| sively fed to a series of molds. 


method separated charges were succes- 
The 


cessive mold charges of suitable form for| glass being more viscous than that of 
advantageous use in glass blowing and| the flowing stream, and the charge be- 


pressing machinés, y 
The contentions of counsel for the 


ing a single mass of proper size for the 
mold, the laps and coils of the flowing 


plaintiff that the patent in suit is basic | stream method were eliminated and thus 
in the glass-feeding art were overruled | imperfections greatly reduced. 


by the court. The state of the art prior 
to the application for the patent is ex- 
tensively reviewed in the opinion, 
court concluding that a number of fea- 
tures claimed for the patent were dis- 
closed by prior patents. 

The patentee was held not to be en- 


titled to a date of invention earlier than | claims, 


that of his application, May 5, 1919. The 
plaintiff was also stated not to be en- 


titled to protection, under the patent in the 


Illustrative Apparatus and 


the | Method Claims Quoted 


The plaintiff’s patent, No. 1655391, is 
one of many in the separate charge feed- 
ing field of the glass art. It presents 60 
16 of whieh (2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 24 to 31, 
inclusive, 51, 52 and 60) are not pressed 
in the instant suit. As fairly illustrating 
claims upon which plaintiff relies, we 


suit, against all possible reciprocating | quote Nos. 1, 9, and 18,’ method claims, 
plunger feeders which sever in suspen-}@nd N@s. 8, 53, and 59, apparatus claims: 


sion, but can properly claim, at most; 


1. In the manvufacture™of glassware, the 


priority upon its special apparatus and| method of delivering, to successively pre- 
method of selective local shaping of the | sented molds, continuous series of similar 


molten charge. 





HARTFORD-EMPIRE COMPANY 


a. 
_ HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY. 
District Court, W. D. Pennsylvania. 
Equity No. 2162. ° 


BYRNES, STEBBINS & PARMELEE, CLAR- 


and compact charges of molten glass of 
shape and weight appropriate to the par- 
ticular molds to be fed, which method com- 
prises superimposing a. sufficient head of 
molten glass, of proper viscosity for sus- 
pension in mold-charge masses; upon a 
delivery orifice of a proper contour and 
area to permit the feeding of charges ap- 
propriate to the molds to be fed, and, for 
each mold charge, diseharging the glass 


ENCE P. ByrNES, W. J. BELKNAP, VER-| through said orifice, reciprocating a dis 
NON M. Dorsky, and R. D. Brown, for} charge-controlling implenient toward and 
plaintiff; GREEN & McCALLISTER, Ep-| from said orifice to determine selectively 


WARD W. McCALLISTER, STEPHEN H. 


PHILBIN, HowarD R, ECCLESTON, and | pended 


FisH, RICHARDSON & NEAVE, for de- 
fendant. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 28, 1930 


GiBson, District Judge.—The plaintiff 
is a Delaware corporation, having its 
principal place of business at Hartford, 
Conn., and the defendant a West Vir- 
ginia corporation, having a regular and 
established place of business at Wash- 
ington, in the western district, of Penn- 
sylvania. Plaintiff is the owner of 
patent No. 1655391, and in its bill of 
complaint alleges the infringement of 
that patent by defendant, and prays that 
defendant be enjoined from further in- 
fringement, and that an accopnting of 
profits and damages be ordered. The de- 
fendant, in its answer, asserts that the 
patent is invalid, and denies infringe- 
ment of \any of its claims if they be 
properly interpreted. 

The patent in suit is for a method of 
and apparatus for feeding molten glass; 
and has for its object the production and 
preliminary shaping of suecessive mold 
charges of suitable form for advanta- 
geous.use in glass blowing and presSing 
machines, 

The first feeding of glass to molds 
was by hand. The operative thrust a 
hot metal rod, or pontil, into the furnace. 
Semiliquid hot. glass attaches itself 
to hot metals, and by taking ~ad- 
vantage of this fact the feeder was 
able to acquire a ball of hot glass upon 
the end of his pontil, which he retained 
by revolving the pontil until the mold 
was presented, when he ‘ceased to re- 
volve it and allowed a desired amount 
of glass to drop into the mold. This 
method, among other defects, was very 
slow, and the articles manufactured by 
it necessarily varied in weight and ca- 
pacity. Hand feeding was succeeded by 
stream feeding, by which a stream of 
wery hot, and consequently quite liquid, 
glass was allowed Yo flow from an orifice 
in’the furnace into a mold, or into a 
combined husbanding~and shearing de- 
vice, and thence into a mold, the por- 
tion of glass in the husbanding device 
being followed by a stream flowing di- 
rectly from the furnace to the mold. 

After the proper quantity had been 
deposited, the stream was cut and inter- 
cepted by the shear-container and the 
operation repeated...This method-is illu- 
strate@ by Brooke Patent No. 723983, 
issued in 1903. It had a number of de- 
fects. The hot liquid glass, when ex- 
posed to the air, formed a skin, or enamel, 
upon its ‘surface, in consequence of 
which, when the coiling stream of glass 


It is alleged that the trade mark used fell into the husbanding device and the 
by the defendant is designed gpd interded | jee eg, 


to deceive and is calculated to deceive 
the public and cause it to believe tha 
swimming suits placed on the market by 
the are Jantzen swimming 
suits, red by the plaintiff. 
Attached to and made a part of the bill 
of complaint is ‘a specimen of the label 
used by the plaintiff in connection with 
its swimming suits, and there is also 
attached a photostatic reproduction of 
a display card used by the defendant in 
connection withthe sale of its swimming 


* suits. 


’ 


It is alleged that the traffe mark which 
the defendant has been using consists of 
a pictorial representation of a diving 
irl in substantially the same posture as 
frat displayed by the ptaintiff’s “Diving 
Girl’* le. mark; that for a time the 
bathing suit. worn\ by the diving 
girl was red in color, but sub- 
sequ the color of the suit was 
ch "to bite; that in consequence of 
thi m and simulation on the part 
of the -defendant the public has been de- 
ceived arid the plaintiff has been dam- 
aged. case is now before the court 
on defendant’s motion to dismiss the bill. 
The plaintiff’s print shows a girl 
rbed in a swimming suit, in the act of 
iving, and about to strike the water. 
The limbs are,together and extended full 
length, while the arms are extended par- 
allel in front of the head. By close com- 
parison it is noted that the head of the 
girl in the Jantzen trade mark is elevated 
above the level of her extended arms, 
while in the ease of the defendant’s trade 
mark the head is between the extended 
arms, the face showing beneath them. 
The general. posture and attitude, how- 
ever, are substantially the ‘same. The’ 
plaintiff’s claim of trade mark is based 
upon the diving girl and her posture, no 
claim being made for the representation 
of the bat suit apart or dis- 
sgeanonee with the print of the diving 
’ 4 


rl. 
It is insisted by the defendant that an 





or device not descriptive of the article 
lied; that terms merely 


whieh it is-a 
¢.. mvs of or business to 
ey are app {cannot be appro- 


priated as trade marks; that a picture 
or drawing of the article itself is de- 
scriptive of that article, and therefore 
not the subject of a valid trade mark; 
that the picture of a book, a watch, or 
a shoe is not a valid trade mark for a 
seller, a watchmaker, or a shoe- 
maker; that a color cannot be the sub- 
ject of a valid trade mark; that because 
of these considerations the ptaintiff’s al- 
léged trade mark is invalid and therefore 
not the,subject of infringement. 
__~Resemblance Misleading 
Whilst I am not disposed to take issue 
with defendant’s counsel on the legal 
propositions for which he contends, I 
am constrained to differ from him in the 
conclusion reached by their application 
to the case in hand. é 
Section 85, title 15, U."S. C. A., pro- 
vides: .‘‘No mark by which the goods 
of the owner of the mark may be dis- 
tinguished from other goods of the same 
class shall be refused registration as a 
trade mark on ‘Account of the nature of 





the shape of the discharged glass sus- 
beneath said orifice, and severing 
a mold charge from the discharged glass 
before the shape imparted to the dis- 
charged glass is lost and before the dis- 
charged glass receives any substantial un- 
dersupport. 

8. In apparatus for separating molten 
glass into mold charges, a container for 
the glass having a submerged outlet, shears 
adapted to. open and close below the outlet 
to sever mold charges suspended there- 
beneath, a vertically movable rigid imple- 
ment projecting downwardly into the glass 
in working alignment with the outlet, 
means for so moving the implement down- 
wardly during the issue of each moll 
¢harge, and upwardly after the issue of 
said charge, that each charge will be pro- 
duced and selectively shaped in suspension 
by the movement of the implement, means 
operating ‘in timed relation to the motions 
of the implement for closing the shears 
to sever each suspended charge from the 
glass above the severing plane and a 
charge-receiver heving its glass-supporting 
surface spaced below said severing plane 
at a distance greater than the length of the 
suspended mold charges when severed. 

9. The methgd of forming a mold charge 
of molten glass of desired shape, appro- 
priate to the mold in which it is to be 
fabricated, which comprises discharging 
glass downwardly through an outlet and 
modifying the rate of the discharge by 
applying to the glass, above the outlet, a 
force which modifies gravity to produce a 
rate of discharge for any portion of glass 
being discharged, proportionate to the de- 
sired diameter of that: portion and to the 
tendency of the weight of the previously 
discharged portions to elongate that por- 


' tion, maintaining the discharged glass in a 


suspended mass, .and then severing @ mold 
charge from the suspended mass. 


18. The method of feedirfg molten glass 
im a regular and uniform succession of 
suspended and freely dropped mold charges 
appropriate in size and shape to the molds 
in which they are ‘to: be fabricated, that 
comprises discharging the glass for each 
mold charge downwardly around an im- 
plement and through a restricted passage 
having a discharge outlet, moving the im- 
plement downwardly in the glass toward 
the, outlet, during the discharge of each 
mold charge, so a8 to increase the re- 
sistance to the discharging movement of 
glass in said passage but at such speed as 
to accelerate the discharge of glass through 
said outlet notwithstanding such increased 
resistance, and ghearing a mold charge 
from each discharged mass of glass. 

53. In apparatus for separating molten 
glass into mold charges and for receiving 
the charges, the combination, with a con- 
taiper for the glass having a discharge 


outlet submerged in the glass in said con- | 


tainer of a movable implement projecting 
downwardly into the glass toward the out- 
let, but never “touching the walls of the 
outlet, and adapted by it# upward motion 
to retard the discharge of glass through 
the outlet, and by its downward motion to 
accelerate the discharge of glass from the 
outlet, means for reciprocating the imple- 
ment periodically to produce successive 
masses of glass suspended beneath the out- 
let, shears out of contact with the. glass 
during the downward motion of the imple- 
ment and meeting beneath the outlet in 
timed relation to the reciprocations of the 
implement to sever a mold charge from 
each suspended mass, the upward move- 
ment of said implement being so timed as 
to raise the glass immediately above the 
plane of severance after each mold charge 
is severed, thereby preventing glass from 
piling upon the shears, and a charge-re- 
ceiver having -its glass-supporting surface 
spaced below the said plane of severance 
at a distance greater than the length of 
the suspended mold charge when severed, 








59. A glass feeder for delivering glass 
mold charges of a@ Variety of controlled 
sizes and shapes, including an enclosure 
defining a channel for flowing the glass 
from a furmace and having a discharge 
outlet near its outer end, an impeller ex- 
tending down into the glass and recipro- 
cating in line with said outlet to control 
the discharge of glass from said outlet, 
shears periodically closing and opening be- 
low said outlet, and a system of controls, 
including means for adjusting the upper 
and‘lower limits of the movement! of said 


such mark unless such mark” falls within | impeller, means for adjusting the vertical 


the enumerated classes which 


imme-| position of said shears, means for adjust- 


diately follow, no one of which, in my | ing the relative time of operation’of the 


epinion, covers’ the plaintiff’s mark in- 
volved in this litigation. It is the de- 
sign of a girl clad in a sven suit, 
with limbs and arms extended in 


the 
bathing suit which’she wéars. 

In this design of/the girl in the act 
of diving expression is given to the 
fanciful and the arbitrary, The swim- 
ming suit is merely incidental, There is 


nothing about the design to indicate any | charges to suit a variety of molds. 


description of the swimming suit, the 
material of which it igs made, or the 
excellence of its manufaéture, At most 
the design merely suggests the bathing 
suit, and this does not render it invalid 
as a trade mark. 


impeller movements and of the shear move- 
ments, and means for controlling the tem- 
perature of the glass delivered to said out- 
let, all of the said controls being selected 


ae) one act} jin relati to one anoth t > 
of diving, her body about tu strike the operation aaa acting Pee eeiiag nat ‘Ge 


tio 
surface of the weter, which constitutes | produce compact mold charges of Grek. 
plaintiff’s trade mark; it is not the|able glass below said outlet, to impart to 


to 


said chargés the particular weight, length 
and cross-sectional dimensions best suited 
to the molds. which receive said. charges, 
to maintain constant and selected weight 
and dimensions of the charges, and to 
change the weight and dimensions of the 


Plunger Portions of 
Devices Are Similar 
The drawings attached to the patent 


No effort is being | application disclose the embodiment of 


made by the plaintiff to secure the mo- | the patentee’s claims, They show a glass 
exclusive trade mark must consist of | nopoly. as a trade mark of a “red” bath- | furnace having a conduit, or forehearth, 
some aPbitrary or fanciful term; figure, | ing suit.-The question of color does not | which at its outer end has a conical well. 


enter into the design. 


At the léwer, and small, end of this well 


This brings me to the question of |is a circular orifice, through which is 


ee 


[Continued on Page 13, Column. 1.] 
regia att By 


conductég@ the viscous glass which is to 
be deposited in the mol Over the well, 


s 
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Prohibition—Offenses—Purchase of Intoxicating Liquor—Section 6 of Na- 


tional Prohibition Act— 
Under the national prohibition act, 


and particularly under section 6 of 


that act (U. S. C., tit. 27, sec. 16) the purchase of intoxicating liquor is 


not a 


public—United States v. 
Mar. 19, 19380. - 


Patents 


pis ym pees 09g of Invention— __, 
rentee before filing application for patent, as shown by 


Activities of pa 


iminal offense, the provisions of section 6 that “no one shall manu- 
facture, sell, purchase, transport, or prescribe any liquor without first ob- 
taining a permit from the commissioner to do so,” etc., being directed to 
permittees and-privileged rere | rs touching purchases by the general 

arrar. * 


C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily, 183, 


proofs, show that he had not conceived the invention of the patent in suit 
during such period and hence could be given only thé date of application for 
the invention.—Hartford-Empire Co. v. Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. (D. C., W. D. 
Pa.)—V U. S. Daily, 183, Mar. 19, 1930. 


Patents—Construction of Claims—By Proceedings in Patent Office— 

In view of proceedings in Patent Office, including cancellation of claims 
and concessions in several interferences, patentee cannot now insist on 
bread interpretation of his patent.—Hartford-Empire Co. v. Hazel-Atlas 


Glass Co. 


(D. C., W. D. Pa.)—V U.S 


. Daily, 183, Mar. 19, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Marks and Names Subject to Ownership—Representation of 


the Article— 


Trade mark for bathing suit consisting of diving girl wearing bathing 


suit is fanciful and arbitrary and not 
merely suggests the bathing suit and 
trade mark.—Jantzen Knitting Mills v. 


descriptive-of the goods; at most it 
this does not render it invalid as a 
Spokane Knitting Mills, Inc. (D. C., 


E. D. Wash.)—V U. S. Daily, 183, Mar. 19, 1930. 


Trade Marks—lIdentity and Similarity—How Determined— 


Similarity does not mean exact likeness; if the resemblanag, when consid- 


ering the two trade marks together, is 
ceive the ordinary purchaser of the 


such that the one is calculated to de- 
article to which it is attached into 


believing that it is the article.of the other, infringement takes place.— 


Jantzen Knitting Mills v. Spokane Knitting Mills, Inc. 


—V U. S. Daily, 183, Mar. 19, 1930. 


(D. C., E. D. Wash 


Trade Marks—Infringement—Parties and Pleading—Bill of Complaint— 
There issno allegation that*the alleged infringing design of defendant 
was attached to goods sold or offered for sale by it, but the statute (U. S. 


C.,ftit. 15, sec. 96) covers use of the 


imitation in connection with sale of 


goods, it not being necessary that it be attached to articles themselves, 
and allegation of use on blotters, counter display cards and advertisements 
of goods prevents dismissal of bill for infringement—Jantzen Knitting Mills 


v. Spokane Knitting Mills, Inc. 
Mar. 19, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity—Symbols— 


(D. C., E. D. Wash.)—V U. S. Daily, 183, 


e 


ere plaintiff’s mark is diving girl in red bathing suit and defendant 


Knitting Mills, Inc. 





in_ vertical alignment with the orifice, is | 
a plunger, or needle, with conical point, | 


| 


slightly less in circumference than the | 
orifice. -Rather complicated mechanism, 


which will later be discussed more in 
detail, is shown for the movement of 
this plunger toward and from the orifice. 
@ Beneath the plane of the orifice are 
shown notched shear blades designed to 
cut the glass issuing from the well di- 
rectly in the vertical line of the orifice. 
Mechanism is also provided for raising 
and lowering the operative ptane of the 
shears, and for operating them in time 
relation to the movement of the plunger. 
Beneath the shear plane is shown an in- 
clined chute which conveys the charge, 
after severance, to the mold. Not going 
into detail in respect to operative means, 
the vertical movement of the plunger 
reciprocating over the orifice may be 
varied and controlled in speed at differ- 
ent parts of its path of operation, and 
by virtue of this power, and the capacity 
of the shears for vertical change, plain- 
tiff’s machine is enabled to feed to the 
mold a charge which not only differs 
from the ordinary “tadpole” shape of a 
crop of viscous glass but which may, 
within reasonable limits, be locally 
shaped as desired. 

Defendant’s machine has many fea- 
tures in common with that of the plain- 
tiff. It has a plunger working in ver- 
tical alignment with an orifice at the 
bottom of a similarly shaped well in 
the forehearth of a glass. furnace, and 
also vertically adjustable shear-blades of 
similar shape. The defendant’s plunger, 
like that of plaintiff, is. slightly less in 
| ciameter than the orifice of the well. In 
actual operation at the present time both 
plaintiff and defendant surround the 
plungers of their respective feeders with 
nerrow sleeves which project into the 
glass in the well. 


Infringement Conceded on 
Broad Construction Basis: 


Defendant’s feeder differs from that of 
plaintiff’s patent in the means adopted 
for the reciprocation of the plungér and 
the operation of the shears. The plunger 
is operated by an air cylinder mounted 
above the plunger, to one side, on a re- 
ciprocating rod which has adjustable nuts 
for limiting both the upward and down- 





ward movements of the plunger. The 
shear-blades, as is the plunger, are oper- 
ated by a piston working in a cylinder, 
The shears may be raised or lowered. The 
operating means, adopted by defendant, 
allow the operating speed. of the plunger 
und the shears to be increased or de- 
creased, but does not allow any variance 
of the sgoed of either the upward or 
downward stroke of the plunger at any 
particular part of the stroke. 

The plaintiff, to operate.its plunger 
and shears, shows rather complicated 
means. The upward and downward paths 
of the plunger, and the movement of the 
shear-blades, are ultimately determined 
‘by cams eccentric in form. The move- 
ments of the plunger and the shears are 
each determined by the full cycle of its 
respective cam, These cams are of differ- 
ing shapes, and various lobes are shown 
for attachment to the cam for the pur- 
pose of varying the strokes at different 
parts of the path of the plunger. “By 





Patent Office Announces 
Decisions in Four Cases 





The issue of Mar. 18 of the Official 
Gazette of the Patent Office contains 
the following decisions in patent causes: 

Minerals aceasties North American 
Corporation v. Magma Copper Company, 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
dV U. S. Daily, 3643, Feb. 27, 1930.) 

In re Gill (two cases), Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. (13 U, &, 
Pat. Q. 823, 333.) 

- Ip-re. Marson, Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. (3 U. S. Pat. Q, 327.) 

The same issue of the Official Gazette 
also announces the grant of letters pat- 
ent from Patent No. 1750617 to Patent 
No. 1751460, inclusive. 


¢ 


used similar diving girl in red suit but subsequently changed suit to blue, 
bill for infringement was not dismissed as no effort is being made by plain- 
tiff to secure monopoly as trade mark of red bathing suit, the question of 
color does not enter into the design.—Jantzen Knitting Mills v. Spokane 

(D. C., E. D. Wash.)—V U. S. Daily, 18%, Mar. 19, 1930. 


means of these variations in cam shape 
the plaintiff’s feeder, it is claimed, is able 
to put out charges“of any desired shape, 

No possible doubt can exist as to the 


|infringement of plaintiif’s patent by de- 


fendant’s ae if the patent. claims are 
entitled tof broad construction. Plain- 
tiff’s counsel have forcefully insisted that 
the patent in suit.is basic in the glass- 
feeding art, and in their enthusiasm have 
displayed an inclination to attribute to 
their inventor a number of furnace fea- 
tures which are not even. mentioned in 
the claims. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Mar. 20. ® 
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| direct language that the defendant com- 
mitted.a crime by knowingly and unlaw- 
fully purchasing two pints of intoxicat- 
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Of Crime Under Prohibition Enac 





Provision Directed at Buyer Is Held to Relate Only to. p 3 
Not to General Public ‘<a 


mittees 





Boston, Mass.—Under the nationfl 
prohibition act the purchaser of intoxi- 
cating liquor is not guilty of a erime, 
it has been held by the District Court 
for the District of Massachusetts, 


The indictment raising the question, 
the opinion explains, charged that the 
defendant committed a crime by know- 
ingly and unlaWfully purchasing two 
pints of liquor. There was no charge of 
illegal possession set forth, nor was it 
alleged that the purchaser was aiding 


‘and abetting a sale. 


The contention of the Government, it 
is stated, was that the case was governed 
by section 6 of the act which provides 
that “no person shall manufacture, sell, 
purchase, transport, or prescribe any 
liquor without first obtaining a permit 
from the Commissioner to do so,”, 

The court, however, held that this 
section, which is one of a group relating 
to permittees and privileged persons, ap- 
plied only to them, and does not touch 
purchases by the general public. 





UNITED STATES 
v 


JAMES E, FARRAR. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
No. 9390. 

Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 7, 1930 


Morton, District Judge.—This indict- 
ment charges in the simplest and most 


ing liquor from’one Rotondo. There is 
no charge of illegal possession, The de- 
fendant has moved to quash on the 
on that the act charged is not crimi- 
nal. 


The case presents a question of ‘“statu- 
tory construction, whether the purchase 
of liquor is criminal under the national 
prohibition act. The basic prohibitory 
séction, around which the act is built, 
does not prohibit purchases. “No per- 
son shall on or after the date when the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States goes into ef- 
fect, manufacture, sell, barter, transport, 
import, exports, deliver, furnish or pos- 
sess any intoxicating liquor except as au- 
thorized in this act,” etc. (section 3). 
The Government relies on section 6, “No 
one shall manufacture, sell, purchase, 
transport or prescribe any liquor without 
‘first obtaining a permit from the Com- 
missioner to do so,” etc. The defendant 
contends that.this section, which is one 
of a group relating to permittees and 
privileged persons, applies only to them, 


and does not touch purchases by the gen-, 


eral public. 
Authority Cited 

The case is said to be the first of its 
kind under the present. statute, and the 
question to be new. It is true that there 
appears to be no direct decision whethe 
the buyer of liquor is guilty of an offensd 
undér the national prohibition act. Two 
circuit courts of appeal, however, have 
referred to the question and stated ex- 
plicitly that in their opinion the pur- 
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chase of liquor by the general public 
not criminal. . , ee 

We concede at once that merely as bu 
he was not a to the La 
criminal sense. L. Hand, J.; Becher v. U. 
F. 2nd, 45 at 50, C. C. A; @nd.* 

It is conceded that under the Eighteent 
Amendment and the Volstead Act passed, 
earry it into effect the purchase of tiquor is 
not made an offense. It follpws that thé pur 
chase as such does not subject the ‘ 
punishment. This is perfectly clear 
the act itself. . Not only did onereme: 
fully exclude the purchaser from the 
provisions of the act as originally p 
kut has taken no step to extend its p 
to the purchaser, in the 10 years + 
intention and purpose of Congress is in 
mony ‘with the act,.as drawn, is thus. m ; 
perfectly manifest. Thomas. J.; Norris-¥.. 
U. S., 34 F. 2nd 839 at 841. : ; en 

i Supreme Court Ruling 


There is also a statement by the Su- 
preme Court which, though less: oe 
gorical, amounts to the same thing, 
United States v. Katz, 271 U. S:;, 364, 
where it is said: : ; 

Of the 39 sections in title II of the act, 
which deals with national. prohibition, more’ 
than half, in¢luding the seven sections which’ 
precede section 10, contain provisions .au- 
thorizing or regtlating the manufactu 
transportation or use. of intgneetes 
for nonbeverage purposes, These provi ; 
read together, clearly indicate a ee ae 
plan or scheme to regulate the disposi 
alcoholic ‘liquor not ‘prohibited by he ‘Bight: 
eenth Amendment, in such manner @s 
minimize the danger of its diversion from 
thorized or permitted uses to beverag 
poses. These provisions plainly 
those persons who are authorized to sell, 
transport, use or possess intoxicating liqu 
under the Eighteenth Amendment and - 
provision of section 3 of the act, 
quoted. Stone J. P, 361-362; : 

The sections thus discussed are 
in a footnote to the opinion; they 
section 6, on which the Government relies: 
in this case. The last sentence abi 
quoted is an explicit dictum that sé 
6 relates only to permittees. In the 
case general words which, taker 
-ally, included the defendant, “No person 

talics mine) shall manufacture, pure 
chase for sale, sell,’ ete. (section 10), — 
were held to be cut down by the cm 
and the tenor of the act 4s a whole; 
to apply only to permittees. The’ 
guage of section 6 is similar—‘No 
shall,” etc.; both sections relate. to 
same subject, control of permitted liq 
The decisions come close to being a 
cisive authority against the Goyernment’s 
contention. ¢ ; 


Acts Are Against Selling 


Even if my own opinion was to ti 
contrary—which it is not—I s 
hardly feel at liberty to disregard such 
weighty expressions, especially when the 
same view seems to have been uniformly 
held by: prosecuting officers, and’ by 
| public at large, for more than'10 yei 
and with respect to a ‘statute intima 
touching everyday life. The’ popular’co 
struction -of such a statute over’ a 
period of tinie was held tobe 5 








tion which have since intervened. 
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was using a highly combustible material 







Fireman suggested a safer material for the s: 
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lowering insurance rates forall occupants of 
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WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 


L. to symbolize loss- 


prevention engineering 
@ nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 


i 


may be secured through 


t » 
North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading 
“INSURANCE CO, OF NORTH AMERICA” 
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substitution greatly reduced the 
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responsible 
or brokers. Ask your North America Agent, 
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insurance 
‘ PHILADELPHIA ¢ 
and its affiliated companies write practically every form of , 
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pational Chief Says Aver- 
Student. Lacks; Busi- 


‘ness Experience Need 
“In Technical. instruction 
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~~ Night school instruction in 
sub; especially with tex Bins, 
me 0 hic courses, as gen Ns 
“ Gucted in the public schools in Uhited 
fates, is characterized by ‘thrée weak- 
esses detrimental to the student : 
employment or already employed, the 
chief of the division of commercial educa- 
- tion service, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Earl W. Barnhart,’ 
stated orally Mar. 18. mt By 
; First, Mr. Barnhart pointed ‘out, only 
a few night students stay in pursuit of 
_ @ study requiring a considerable amount 
- ef time, usually involving, as does short- 
_ hand, more than one year; second, their 
courses do not previde for the general 
_ business vocabulary, and‘ night students, | 
because of their lack of general educa- | 
} 
' 



















tion with rare exceptions Jack the initia- | 
tive or energy to undertake an independ- 
ent self-improvement while engaged in 
business to meet the educational demands 
' peculiar to that business; and third, the 
courses do fot provide an ethical busi- 
fess training which will assist the em- 
- ploye in acquiring an agreeable and | 
_ pleasant manner necessary in business. 


Few Students Continue 


- In spite of the large number \of en- 
réilments in the night schools, Mr. Barn- 
hart explained; very few students will 
continue a course which requires ad- 
vanced study. In not staying with the) 
' subject to its completion, the result is 
_ that they have not taken away with them | 
enough of the fundamentals to serve as | 
> a basis for qualifying for a useful steno- | 
Secs: phic job. | 
‘ FAP eom a practical point of view,” Mr. | 
Barnhart continued, “the night school in| 
this respect is not socially functioning.” 
Citing investigations .he has made con-.| 
firming these criticisms, Mr. Barnhart | 
' said ‘that stenographers in Jarge numi-| 
bers leave the training, enter business, 
and are overwhelmed’ with a technical | 
vocabulary they do not understand, and | 
which involves expressions they can not | 
intelligently transcribe during dictation. 
'. “In consequence, the competent stenog- 
_ ravher must know what the employer 
deals with, must know the meaning of 
his vocabulary, before he can understand 
how to work adequately for him,” he 
Where stenographers are so generally, | 
untrained in spelling, and are so lacking 
in individual initiative to master, the| 
nical aspects of their empleyer’s 
business to write about it intelligibly, | 
~ training in. night schools which does not | 
fake into account that factor because of | 
the superficiality or shortness of the! 
course, should:not be-offered the student, | 
Mr. Barnhart said. 3 
Practical Experience Needed 

It is useless to teach what can not be 
effective practically, he continued. 
“This means shorthand should not be | 
taught in night schools, nor taught chil- 
dren: who by age and experience haven’t 

‘a considerable knowledge. of business | 
practice and its relationships,” he stated. | 
~ In .continuing Mr. Barnhard said: | 
“The real test with reference to learn- | 
ing short-hand and occasional type-| 
writing, is not the individual’s ability to| 
use symbols but, rather, whether he can | 
handle the thoughts which the symbols! 
are made to represent.” 

After ‘numerous consultations with| 
stenographers, Mr. Barnhard stated that | 
it could be laid down almost as a busi- 
ness axiom that to be liked by the ont. | 
ployer is more important than to possess | 
a high degree of business proficiency. | 

One ¢est made to discover this feature | 
of the ‘practical side of stenography is | 
to ask how many would prefer to be 98 | 
per cent proficient and 88 per cent liked, | 
or 98 per cent liked and 88 per cent pro- | 
ficient. In every instance, Mr. Barnhard 
said, almost two-thirds of the employes 
in stenography said they preferred to be | 
98 per cent liked. They based their con- 
clusions upon the fact that in actual busi- | 
ness from their observations, a well-liked | 
meer could afford to be deficient oc- | 
casionally and nothing would be. said, 
while the disliked employe, however pro- | 
ficient, was usually discharged ahead of | 

- the likeable and less proficient ones. 

Importancé in business etiquette - has 
not. been stressed in the public night 
schools, Mr. Barnhart added, and as a 
consequence the outgoing student is lack- 

“ing in the tact, amiability, and adapta- | 
bility necessary to make him liked. 
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Japan to Establish Direct 
Radio to South Sea Islands 


Direct radio service between Japan and 
Australia, including the South Seas and | 
the Straits Settlements, will be estab- | 
lished soon, according to Baron Yashshi | 
Togo, of the Japan Wireless Corporation, | 
the Department of Commerce learns from | 
its Tokyo office. 
' Baron Togo stated that every country | 
fis seeking to have the most direct and 
speediest means of communication with 
other countries and Japan is no excep- 
tion. He,/stated further that the mini- 
mum time in transmitting commercial 
Messages to London will be only a few 
minutes in the near future as other. tech- 
‘nical difficulties are overcome. Baron 
Togo participated in the meeting of the | 
international wireless technical com- | 
mittee which met ‘at The Hague, attended | 
280 engineers and radio experts of | 
¢ world. 
-(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 
ar ¢ | 

- Various Nominations 
Confirmed by Senate! 




























The Senate in executive session on| 
. 18 confirmed these nominations: 
ar Geddie, marshal,, eastern’ dis- | 
of North Carolina; Clint W. 
r, United States attorney, north- | 
district of West Virginia; James A. 
judge of the Municipal Court, Dis-| 
of Columbia; Edward M. Kent,| 
ctor, Coast Guard; Henry White- | 


NX Assistant to the Quartermaster | 

al with the rank of brigadier gen- | 
the objection of Senator Blease | 
n.), of South Carolina, the Senate | 
ied over the’ nomination of J. Duncan | 


to be marshal in the western! 
of South Carolina. 
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Se \ pit i—Trans tation: Railroads H. R:°8, To amend an act entitled “An 

= To - I car eneportalrans ‘ act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or 

ei i ey aoe sh 5 oy at — , trenaportation of adulterated “ meobrenon 
dn this.series of es presenting. a topicdl survey of the Government are {or onous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
i Te cotstoas Saal betiabee divisions end Bureaus trrespective pf | 4 eines eae: S>, and ive vegnlating 
; their place in the administrative organizations. The present series. » with, traffic therein.’.: Pass ouse Mar. 2/. 
Transportation. = Vets Title 22 — Foreign Relatious 


HE ‘subject of" rail. transportation 
is very much in the public mind 
at this time—for-several reasons. 
One of the teasons is .that -railroads,. 

“on 'theit:own statement, are very effi- 
‘Giently “and ,ecofiomically . managed, 
which'.reaets. greatly in the public -in- 
terest; This increased.efficiency in rail- 
roac management has brought ‘about 
much better use of equipment and 
greatly: speeded -up. transportation of - 
commodities, thereby making it unnec- 
essary’ for manufacturers and mer- 
chants to carry so large a stock on 
hand. I mention this because when the 
1920 transportation act was passed 
this condition, it is. understood, did not 
exist, and some railroads, both large 
and small, were called “weak” rail- 
roads, 


Congress thought, so*as to provide 
adequate income for-the so-called weak 
and short-line railroads, a leveling-out 
plan should be adopted. I mean by 
the leveling plan where one railroad, 
through good operating conditions, 
plent¥ of business, and. efficient man- 
agement, receives a very high return 
upon its investment, while other rail- 
roads not so well located and with Jess 
tonnage are unable to get even an 
adequate return upon their investment. 
Then it was thought that the consoli- 
dation of the railroads into a number 
of large systems would bring about 
economy in administration by the elimi- 
nation of duplication of management; 
it was thought that better use of ter- 
minal facilities might be had, with re- 
sulting economy. This, together with 
other reasons, brought about the pro- 
visions for consolidation in‘the trans- 
portation act of 1920. 

“* * 

ONGRESS further provided that the 

- Interstate Commerce Commission 
should prepare a plan for making a 
large number of strong railroad: sys- 
tems through absorption by ‘the most 
profitable of the so-called weaker lines. 
This was to act as a guide to the rail- 
roads and to the public. After nearly 
10 years the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has handed down such a plan. 
The plan is now open -te criticism, 
favorable and unfavorable, and to sug- 
gestions for modification or changes. 

It is generally conceded that to 
bring about consolidations in the pub- 
lic interest, Congress should enact 
more liberal legislation, or at least 
more specific legislation, so as to prop- 
erly indicate its intent. 


However, since the enactment of the 
1920 law, mueh water has gone over 
the dam, and we do not hear so much 
about weak lines and the unfavorable 
position that they and ‘certain short- 
line railroads were placed in. That 
urgency has disappeared, but still re- 
mains the desirability of allowing 
such economies as may be brought 


Economic development of Interior’ Alaska through operation of the Alaska 
Railroad will be described in the next of this series of transportation articles 
by O. F. Ohlson, General Manager of the road. 





Wireless Petitions 
For Planes Granted |s 





Applications for Point-to-point 
Service Awarded 





Approximately 30 applications involv- 
ing use of radio facilities'in aeronautical 
communication between plane and ground 
and point to point were granted Mar. 18 
by the Federal Radio Commission, along 


with other pending applications. They 
are as follows: 

Applications granted (Mar. 18): 

WEBQ, The First Trust & Sav. Bank, 
Harrisburg, Ill., modification of license, 


authority to move studio locally in Har- 
risburg. 

New, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Fort 
Morgan, Ala., consgruction permit 8,550 ke. 
15 w., unlimited time. 

KMT, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Libbyville, 
Alaska; construction permit combined 
coastal and point to point station on 500 
ke. calling, 425 ke. working; 272 with WZE, 
Kanakanak, 219 ke. with WXR, Seward, and 
256 with other stations in same vicinity. 
350 w., unlimited time. 


Pan American Airways, two licenses for 
Airplanes NC-309N and NC-9670, 333, 414, 
500, 2,662, 414-3,070, 500-5,690, 9,250, 25 w. 
Modification of licenses for additional fre- 
quency of 8,015 ke. for WKDL, Miami, 
Fla., and WMDU, San Juan, P. R. 

KGSL, Western Air Express, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., modification of construction permit, 
change equipment and power from 1 kw. 
to 50} w., together with license for same. 
Licenses for nine airplanes, frequencies 
6,350, 3,460, 3,070 ke., 50 w. Renewal of 
licenses for 13 airplanes on 6,350, 3,460, 
3,070 ke. 

KGUG, S. A. T. Flying Serv. Inc.) Big 
Springs, Tex., modification of construction 
permit’ extending construction permit to 
Mar. 15, 1930. 

WJM, Press Wireless, Inc., ‘granted ex- 
tension of construction permit to July 1, 
1980; Little Neck, L. L, N. Y., granted 
modification of construction permit for 
stations WJU, and WJS, extending con- 
struction permit to July 1, 1930; Chicago, 
Ill, extension of construction permit >to 
July J, 1930. 

Westcoast Air Transport Corp., construc- 
tion permit for stations at Seattle, Port- 


| land, Oreg., and Montague, Calif., on fre- 


quencies 3,070, 3,460, 6,350, 12,180, 278 ke. 
500 w. 

Southern Radio Corp., aircraft 
9,260, 5,690, 500, 333 ke. 12 w. 

New York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line, Inc., 
three new licenses for aircraft, 17,000-278 
ke. 5 w. for Plane 307-H and 7% w. for 
Planes 514-E and X-657-M. 

WRL, Radio Corp. of America, Duluth, 
Minn., renewal of license for limited pub- 
lic marine .relay, on frequencies 2,775; 
5,525, 8,570 ke., each for calling or working, 
167 call and work. 200 w. 1 kw. 

In addition 13 ship licenses were granted. 

Set for hearing: 

WKBN, Warren P. 


license 


Williamson 


ee 
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a Advises Inquiry. Into 
To Aid Passage of Laws, — 





eT By James Couzens; ~ 
Chairman; United. States Senate Committee ‘on. Interstate Commerce. 


_and~ to enable other roads to secure 





r Jr.,| duty about Apr. 4; to home. 
)*Youngstown, Ohio, modification of license Lt, Comdr, Benjamin Perlman, det. com-|6; to Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C, Z. 
4 - 
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Radio i, ; 
Changes in Status of 
; Bills. in, Congress 
rations __ |Title 5—Exeentive Depart 
* a Sar kee , -\ouo} 5 amtents and Government Of- 























































er sat eT oe A Be . "To allow the rank, per, and 
oa otk ae. ten Atm: Ss captain, Meat: 
: : . : ‘ 

ca 5 ; 


, “States Navy, to any med- 
ical officer bel ‘such rank assigned to 
duty as physician to the White House. 
Passed House Mar. 17. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


ou ye 
Stock Ownership 





—_ 


and Intereourse 


H. J. Res. 205. Relating to the interna- 
tional fur trade exhibition. -Senate amend- 
ments agreed to by the House, Mar. 18. 
Passed Feb. 17. Passed Senate, amended, 
Mar. 7. : 

Tithe 25—Indians 

 $. 53597 (in Hien of H.~R.: 10216). | Au- 
thovizing per capita payments to the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Indians, Wyoming. 
Passed Senate Jan. 11. Passed House 
Mar. 17. Y \ : 

S. 3579. Granting a payment to the Sho- 
shone .and Arapahoe Indians out of the 


tribal fund. “Amendments _of use con- 
curred’-in by the Senate Mar. 18. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. J. Res. 264. Appropriating $300,000 to 
complete repair, equipment and_restoratitp 
of the frigate “Constitution.” Reported to 
House Mar. 18. 


\'Title 43—Public Lands 


H..J. Res. 181. To amend the law regard- 
ing preferred homestead entry rights of dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 18. 


about by. consolidation, and. also the 
leveling out ‘of income so as to pre- 
vent excessive: earnings by one road 


an. adéquate return. 


* 2 -& 

"THERE has. developed also means 
which may be used to defeat the in- 
tent of Congress:“in ‘its regulatory 
powers over interstate commerce. 
These; devices. are known as holding 
companies and“inyestment trusts. It 
is pointed out by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ‘in the annual re- 
port that in their judgment these hold- 
ing companies and investment trusts do 
not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
therefore they desire Congréss to pro- 
vide for an investigation as to the’ 
extent ofthese holding companies and 
investment trusts, and .their «ontrel 
or influence in the management of the 
railroads. Developments clearly indi- 
cate that in a number of cases, hold- 
ing companies have been’ formed for 
the purpose of avoiding having to go 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for permission to secure other 
— or. controlling interests in 
them. * 





| 





Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced in Congress 
Title. 7—Agriculture 





- 


For Congress to enact any new leg- 
islation without having all of the facts 
in this cormection would be to legis- 
late inthe dark. It is obvious that it 
will take some time either for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or a 


H. R. 10828. Mr. Garber, Oklahoma. 
Authorizing an appropriation to enable the 
| Secretary of Agriculture to ¢ooperate with 
|the experiment station of the Panhandle | 
| Agriculture and Mechanical College, Good- | 
ao cee |well, Okla.;' Agriculture. | 
congressional commi o make an |. ; 
adequate inquiry into the activities of | Title 12—Banks and Banking | 
these holding companies and invest- | 
ment trusts. A thorough job must be 
done, because these companies may 
not necessarily have actual control of 
the stock, but they may have what 





| viding for a Federal merger land bank; | 
Banking and Currency, | 


| Title 16—Conservation 


amounts to the same thing through H. R. 10829. Mr. Hardy, Colorado. A committee respecting asbestos cement | 
: : : : . R. 9. Mr. y, . Author- i , | 
iuterlocking directorates or such in- izing tis atedaentanee HS a deltunes ‘aha: ea Ca aa ek Pensre: hy HM | 
fluences. eae nel in the closed basin of tha San Luis| |. Stationery off., 1929. ” 30-332 | 


tions of. reservoir 
Reclamation. | 

S. 3938. Mr. Thomas, of Idahe. Authoriz, 
ing the construction of the Michaud divisio® | 
|of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, | 


HERE is a difference of epinion as sites; Irrigation and 


ie voluntary consolidation or com- 
pulsory consolidation. No one would 
object ‘to voluntary consolidation if 
such consolidation is in the public in- 
terest. The public necessity is the 
vital question to settle. It is not 
whether it is to the interests of the 
railroads‘ or the~ stockholders, but 
whether it is in the public. interest 
of the users of the. transportation 
system. No purpose is to be gained 
by compulsory consolidation, unless 


completion of the project; Indian Affairs. 


| Title 22 — Foreign. Relations 
and Intercourse 


H. J. Res. 269. Mr, Cole, Iowa. To pro- | 
| vide for the expenses of the sixth session | 
of the Permanent International Association 


) r of Road Congresses, Washington, D. C.; 
the failure to consolidate works greatly | Foreign Affairs. | 
to the disadvantage of the public. H. J. Res. 270. Mr. Potter, Pa. Author- | 


izing an appropriation to defray the ex- | 
penses of the participation of the Govern- | 
ment in the sixth Pan American child con- | 
gress tofbe held in Lima, Peru, July, 1930; | 
Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 271. Mr. Porter, Pa. Author- | 
izing the payment of the claim of the Nor- | 
; wegian government for interest upon | 
| money advanced by it in connection with | 
| the protection of American interests in | 
| Russia; Foreign Affairs. 


| Title 25—Indians 


| S. 3946. Mr. Jones. Fixing time for re- | 
, an RE eens imbursement of the United States for 
to increase power from 500 w. to 1 kw.,;money advanced for acquisition of water 
experimentally. | rights for Indian lands within the Croville | 
WSIX, Jack M. & Louis R. Draughon, | Tonasket irrigation district under act of | 
pringfield, Tenn., construction permit to | May 18, 1916, and supplemental acts, and | 


| 


The whole problem of the financial 
structure, operating conditions, the 
terminal facilities, and related mat- 
ters must be given the fullest consid- 
eration through an. ascertainment of 
the facts, before Congress can intel- 
ligently legislate on a matter which 
so affects the public welfare. 


use day power of 200 or 250 w. (now using | for other purposes; Indian Affairs. 


100 w.). * oe { 
Applications received (broadcasting): ‘Title 28 Judicial Code and 


Porter Hardy Jr., Salisbury, Md. C. P.| Judiciary 


to erect new Ststion using 1,220, ke. 250| g 3999, Mr. Capper... To atithorina the | 
tts, t i 5 metas > § AE . ; 
Tee Va yime appointment of two additional justices of the | 


Pierce E. Lackey and Fred W. Olcott, oe 
doing business as Paducah Brdestg. Co.,| Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia; Judiciary. 


Paducah, Ky., C. P. to erect new station 
using 1,370 ke., 250 watts day, 100 watts 
night, unlimited time. | 
OM apr igs prenaens Company, Inc., | gable Waters 
untington, Ind., C, P. to erect new station | ; 
using 1,240 ke., 500 watts, four hours day- | See ee Le cea (for) Mr. Ship- | 
time and two hours night. | rs grant o right of way'or ee 
WCLO, WCLI Radio Corp., Kenosha, Wis., | ment over lands of the United States within 
C. Ps to move transmitter "to near Janes. Sas ies tee Wade, Noe as ane 
ville, and studio to Janesville; change | ; Po nhn Beko 
equipment and install automatic Snaaeaey | Canreas arty ed of ‘the Wabashs Bridge 
a oateol | C e, for the construction of a bridge 
F. L, Elliott, M. 8. Finley, E. L. Edwards, | {0m Wabasha, Minn., to Nelson, Wis., as 


doing business as the Hoosier Broadcasting 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., C. P. to erect new 
station using 920 ke., 500 watts, and. un- 
limited’ time. 

WWAE, Hammond Calumet Broadcasting | 
Corp., Hammond, Ind., C. P. to install new 
equipment with automatic frequency con- 
trol, change frequency from 1,200 to 920 
a meeaeee power from 100 watts to 5 kw., 
and change hours fr v i . e © 
to cuntimiced. 10m dividing with WRAF Title 39—The Postal Service 

KGAR, Tucson Motor Service Co., Tucson,| _H. R. 10827. Mr. Garber, Okla. To au- 
Ariz., license to cover C. P, to move studio | thorize the Postmaster General to give sub- 
and transmitter locally in Tucson, instal] | stitute laborers in, first and second-class 
new equipment with automatie frequency | post offices and in the railway mail service 
control, and change power from 100 to 250 | credit for actual time served on a basis 
watts day and 100 watts night on 1,370 ke. | of one year for each 306 days of eight hours 

Kay Kawachi, Los Angeles, Calif., C. P.| served as substitute; Post Offices and Post 
to eréct new station using 1,450 ke:, 50 | Roads. 


watts, unlimited time. Title 43—Public Lands 
S. 3934, Mr. Vandenberg. Granting cer- 
Navy Orders 


| tain lands to the City of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Comdr. Carl T. Osburn, ors. 15 Jan. 


\ 


| Title 33——Navigation and Navi- | 


; amended Dec. 13, 1929; Commerce. 


and Observations 
S. J. Res. 154. Mr. Copeland (by request). 
Recognizing Lt. John Fitch as the inventor 
|of the world’s first successful steamboat; 
| Commerce, { 


State of Michigan; Public Lands and 
| Surveys. 

a ey 
mand U. 8. S. Hatfield after June 1; to 


modified. To U. 8S. 8. Concord, | member of Nav. Exam. Bd., Navy Dept. 
Comdr. Abner M. Steckel, det. Inspr. of Lt. Comdr. Leo H. Thebaud, det. Naval 

Ord. in Chg., Nav. Ammun. depot, Dover| Academy about June 5; to U. S. 38. 

(Lake Denmark), N. J., after July 30; to | Arkansas. 

U. 8. S. Utah. Lt. Richard W. Dole, det. Naval Academy 
Lt, Comdr. Arnold H. Bateman, det.| about May 31; to Penn. State College, State 

Naval Academy about June 5; to U. S. S.| College, Pa, 

Detroit. Lt. Charles W. Gray Jr., det. Div. Fit. 
Lt. Comdr. William I. Causey Jr., det. 


Trng., Navy Dept. 

mand U, §S. 8. 
Lt. Hermann B. R. Jorgensen, det. Navy 

Yard, Mare Island, Calif., about Mar. 20; 
to U. 8. 8S. Ramapo. 

| Lt. Michael ‘Macdonald, relieved from all 

active duty about Apr. 4; to home. 


about July 30; to com- 
aide on staff, U. S. Fit. after July 1; to -9, 

Bu. Nav. 

Lt. Comdr. William D,. Chandler Jr., det. 
U. S. 8S. Florida after June 1; to Naval. 
Academy. ; 

Lt. Comdr, Julius C. Delpino, det. Navy 


Yard, N. Y., about.June 29; to U. S, S.| Lt. Reinhard C. Moureau, det. Rec. Ship, 
Raleigh. | San Francisco about Apr. 4; to Navy Yard, 
Lt. Comdr. Carl T. Hull, det. Marine | Charleston, S. C 


Lt. Proctor M. Thornton, ors. Feb. 8 re- 
voked; to continue duty 12th Nav. Dist. 
Lt. William L. Ware, det. command U. 
8. S.. 0-3 about July 1; to Naval Academy. 
Lt, (jg.) George W. Campbell, det. Bat- 
tle Fit. about May 22; to temp, duty Nav. 
Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J. "A 
Comdr. Lawrence M. Schmidt (M.C.), det. 
Marine Bks,, Parris Is., 8S. C. about May 


Corps School, Marine Bks., Quantico, Va.; 
to duty on the staff of Marine Corps School, 
Quantieo, Va. 

Lt. Comdr. Alfred.E. Montgomery, det?’ 
command V. T. Sq& 2B (U. S. S. Saratoga), 
Air. Sqds., Battle Flt, about June 15; to 
Nav. Air Sta., Seattle, Wash. as command- 
ing officer. 

Lt. Comdr, William H. O’Brien, det. U. 


authorized by the act of Mar. 10, 1928, as | 


| Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 
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“New Books 


Ss ft. Tobias George. The sdvesburds 


mollett, 
of Pe 

from the text of the. second edition as re- 
vised by author . ... illustrated. by 
Alexander King. 2. v. Y., The John 
Day co., 1929. 30-5082 


Steel, Byron, “Sir Francis Bacon; the first 
modern mind, te! 208 p Garden 
City N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & company, 
1930. 4880 

Sturges, Preston. ... Strictly dishonorable. 
187 N. Y., Hi Liveright, 1929.  30-26180 

Vern Frank Lawrence. Crucified; Good 
Friday addresses on the seven last words 
from the cross. 74 p. Milwaukee, More- 


e 


house publishing co., 1930. 30-4872 
Walrath, William . Bradley. _ Family. bio- 
graphical register. 291 p. Evanston, Ill., 
W. B. Walrath, 1929.* 30-4865 


Ward, Leo Richard. Philosophy of Malue; 
an essay in constructive eriticism by .. . 
263 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 

30-4876 


Webster, Joseph Rowe. Practical analyses 
of Shakespeare’s plays for ready refer- 
ence. . 1 v.. Cambridge, “Mass., J. R. 
Webster, 19380. 30-4883 


Williston, Samuel. ... Some modern tend- 
encies in the law. 167 p. N. Y., Baker, 
Voorhis & co., 1929. 30-4867 

Zimmerman, Arthur Franklin. Francisco de 
Toledo; fifth viceroy of Peru, 1560-1581. 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of. Illinois, 1928.) 15 p. Urbana, Ill. 
1929. ~ 30-5065 





Beaty, John Owen. 
lish literature, 
Foscue. 4 p. 


Outline maps for Eng- 
by ... and Edwin J. 
. Y., The Maemillan co., 

1930. 30-5145 
Bengal. Laws, statutes, ete. ... Act viii 

of 1885. The Bengal tenancy act, 1885, 

as modified up to the 22nd February, 


1929. 169 p. Caleutta, Bengal secretariat 
book depot, 192% 29-25700 
Canada. Dept. of finance. The issue and 
redemption ‘of currency. The Depart- 
ment of finance, Ottawa. 8 p. Ottawa, 
1929, 30-327 


Chase, Stuart. The tragedy of waste, by... 


H. R. 10830. Mr. Rainey, Illinois. Pro- | Emerson, Paul. 


ogy. 402 p., illus. . Y., The Macmillan 
| €0., 1930, 30-4706 
| Gt. Brit. Board of trade. . .. Merchandise 


Valley in Colorado, authorizing’ investiga- | G¢. Brit. 


|Idaho, an appropriation therefor and the| Gt. Brit. Ministry of labour. . . . Trade 


| Greene, Charles Samuel. 


| London. County council. 


| Huachuca, Ariz. 


in conjunction with the Labor bureau, 
incorporated. 296 p. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1929. 30-329 
Cushing, Catherine Chisholm. Widow by 
proxy, a farce-comedy in three acts. 
(Prench’s standard library edition.) 115 
p. N. Y., S. French, 1930. 30-4752 
Egypt. Treaties, ete., 1917. (Fuad L) 
..- Treaties of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion concluded between the Kingdem of 
Egypt and the Republic of the United- 
States of America. (Signed at Washing- 
ton the 27th August 1929.) 4 p. Cairo, 
Government press, 1929. 30-337 
Principles of soil technol- 


marks act, 1926. Repoft of the Standing 


Board of trade... . Merchandise 
marks act, 1926. Report of the Stand- 


i it i i J rancis J. Rigney. 321 p., illus. N. Ys} Harvey-Gibson, Robert John. ‘Two thousand 
on iberiinsee wankse be a ee odd, Mead & ¢o., 1930. 30-5163 years of science; the wonders of nature 
Cmd. 3374.), 4 p. London, H. M. Sta- Daughters of the American colonists, Line- and their discoverers. 362 p., illus. N. Ky 
tionery off., 1929. 30-330 age book, National society. of the Daugh-! Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. -30-26046 Fy 


beards acts, 1909 and 1918. Tin box trade 
(Great Britain). Order of the minister 
of labour confirming minimum rates of 
wages as-fixed for certain classes of male 
and female workers, such rates being 
effective from 8th July, 1929, together 
pith a schedule setting out particulars 
of the rates so fixed as aforesaid and 
setting out also particulars of rates which 
became effective by virtue of a previous 
confirming order made by the minister, 
viz,, the Order X (7) dated 8th July, 
1922, which are left unaffected by the 
present confirming order. 9 p. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 30-324 
From the Sierra 
to the sea; or, Songs from the Scaean 
gate, by ... 108 p. Berkeley, Calif,, 
The Sather gate book shop, 1930, 


30-5143 
Hill, Baneroft. Finaficial dynamite. 83 p. 
Baltimore, 1930. 30-4709 
Hodgetts, Edward Arthur Brayley. Vidoca: 
a master of crime. 318 p. London, Sel. 
wyn & Blount, 1929. 30-4711 
Howe, Susanne. Wilhelm Meister and his 
English kinsmen; apprentices to life. 
(Columbia university studies in English 
and comparative literature.) 331 p. N. 
Y., Columbia. university press, 1930. 
30-5141 
-.. Local govern- 
ment act; 1929. Administrative’ scheme 
for the county of London made by the 
London County council, pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of the Local government act, 1929, 
for discharging the functions transferred 
to the council by part I pf the act. 6p 
London, London County council, ae 
30-333 


Army Orders | 


Capt. Ross E. Larson, Cav., from Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, East Lansing, Mich., to Presidio of 
Monterey, Calif. 

Capt. Nicholas W. Lisle, Cav., from San 
Francisco high sehools, San Francisco, Calif., 
to Fort Riley, Kans. 

1st Lt. Bugene C, Johnston, Cav., from Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., to Fort Riley, 
Kans, 

ist Lt. Arthur.K. Hammond, Cav., from 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., to Fort 





j 


Capt. Herbert W. Worcester, Cav., from 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., to Fort 
Riley, Kans. 

Lt. Col. Clifton R. Norton, F. A., from Fort 
Bragg, N. C., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Following first lieutenants of Cavalry from 
Fort Riley, Kans., to Philippine Department: 
Francis L. Ready and Frank G. Trew. 

Following first lieutenants of Cavalry from 
Philippine Department to Fort Riley, Kans.: 
Leslie D. Carter and George G. Elms. 

Following Infantry officers from stations 
named to Philippine Department: Capt. John 
|T. Zellers, Lanier High School, Macon, Ga.; 
Capt. Merl L. Broderick, Municipal Univer- 
sity, Akron, Ohio; 1st Lt. William J. Kunz- 
mann, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; Ist* Lt. 
Dennis M. Moore, Fort George G. Meade, 
Md.; 2d Lt. Thomas B. Harper, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 4 

ist Lt. Perry McC. Smith, C. A. C., from 
Fort Monroe, Va.,-to United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Following first lieutenants of Infantry 
from United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y., to stations named: Joseph 8S. 
Bradley, Vancouver Barracks, Wash.; Wynot 
R. Irish, Fort Douglas, Utah; John C. Raden, 
Fort Missoula, Mont. 

Ist Lt. Edward ‘J. MeGaw, F. A., from 
United States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y., to Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Ist Lt. Kenneth S./ Olson, Inf., from Fort 
Francis E. Warren, Wyo., to duty with Or- 
ganized Reserves, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Capt. Arthur R. Whitner, Inf., from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to Fort Francis E. Warren; 


yo. 
2d Lt. John Jerry Mulvey, A. C. Res., San 
Diego, Calif., ,to%active duty at Rockwell 
Field, Calif., Apr. 1, 1930, to Mar. 31, 1931. 
2d Lt. Cornelius W. Cousland, A. C., from 
Post Field, Okla., to Bolling Field, D. C.; 
orders to’ Philippine Department revoked, 
| Col. Roger 8S. Fiteh, Cav., retired on own 
| application after more than 31 years’ service. 
Capt. Leo Francis Crane, F. A., resigna- 





25; ‘to U. S. S. Arkansas, 
Lt. James D. Wilson (C. E. €.), det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, III. about Mar. 


8. 8S. Utah after Aug. 1; to Naval Academy. 
Lt. William Cox; relieyed from all active | 








tion accepted. 

Wrnt, Offr. Nathaniel G. Chase from Quar- 
termaster Corps School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Fort Williams, Me, A 
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Miller, Clarence Lee. The states of the Old 


fence’ tS ihe ES oy ret the_card numbers, should be given. 
- ey olumbia university, | seatisties of Oats, Barley and Grain Sor- 
1929.) 1902py Emporia, Kan., Emporia hae year oaied Beceubes 31, 1928, 


gazette press, 1929. 30-4707) With comparable data for earlier ‘years— 



































































Milton, John. .'. The Latin poems of ...| Statistical Bulletin No. 29, United States 
edited, with an introduction, an-English|, Department of. Agriculture. . Price, 25 
translation, and notes, by: ‘Walter Mac- cents. : lags. 30-175) 4 
Kellar.’ (Cornell studies in English, vol.| Geology of the fekle-Cirele District, Alaska | 
xv, ed. by. Li Cooper.) 382 p. New —Geological Survey Bulletin ‘816, United | 
Haven, Pub, for-Cornell ‘university, Yale; States Department of the Interior. Price, | 
university ‘press, 1930. ,- * 80-5144 50 cents. Agr. 30-30 © 





The Cow Tester’s Handbook—Miscellaneous | 
Cireular No. 26. - United States Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 30-172 


Rice, Elmer L.- See Naples and die, a com- 
edy in ites acts by... 182 p. 'N. Ys 
S., French, 930, a 30-5142 

Roehl, Louis Michaei. Fitting farm tools. 


‘ Tests of La Timber Columns and Pres- 
Hehing ae The ones entation of the Forest Produets Labora- 


tory Column Formula—Technical -Bulle- 
tin No. 167, February, 1980. United States 
Department of . Agriculture. Price, 15 | 
cents. . 80-174 
Comparative Strength Properties. of Woods 
Grown in the United States—Technical 
' Bulletin No. 158, February, 1980. “United 


Sammis, John Langley. Cheése making; a 
book for practical cheesemakers, fac- 
tory patrons, agricultural colleges and 
dairy sehools, by ....- 8th ed. of Decker’s 
Cheesemaking, rev. and enl.. 304 p., illus. 
Madison; Wis., The Cheese maker book 


co., 1930. -4704 : P L 
Sharp, Marlay Albert. Principles of farm peg dees rain = re. 30.178 Jt 
mechanics, by... . and so Sharp. Surface Water Supply of the United States, ~ 
cote” lines + Be iF ay J. | Willey ano 1926, Part, VI, Missouri River’ Basin— 


Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 
626. Price, 25 cents. (GS10-383) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, Ist baron. The 
devil and the lady, by . . .; edited by 
Charles Tennyson, his grandson. . 67 p. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1980. 30-5140 

Watson,. Thomas John. _Men—minutes— 
money; a collection of excerpts from 
talks and messages delivered and writ- 

ten at various times. 322 p., illus. N. 

0. 30-4708 











Wolfanger,; Louis Albert. ‘The major. soil , Brak 
divisions of the United States; a pedo-| Information regarding. these publications : 
logic-geographic survey. 150 p. N ie may be obtained by writing to the de- a 
J. Wiley & sons, 1930, 30-4703 partments in the State given below. 3 
iene ae ee —— ¢ oo by 
' ; ‘ State Mine Inspector of the State of Ari- ¥ 
vr ete beak serrate. vr zona, Tom C. Foster, State Mine Inspec: §” 
eating Way. tay. is. S88. p. N.Y.) tor, Phoenix,. 1930. 


American child health association, 1929. 
30-5226 
Better vision institute, New York. Occupa- 
tional analysis. 1st ed. A recommendation 
for better optical service, based upon a 
study made,by the Better vision institute. 
29 p., illus, N. Y., Better vision institute, 
1930. 30-5227 
British museum (Nat. hist.) Dept. of ento- 
mology. Diptera of Patagonia and south 
Chile, based mainly on material in the 
British museum (Natural history). 1. v., 
illus. London, Printed by order of the 
Trustees, 1929. 30-5220 
Burnham, Bradford, Outboard motor boats 
and engines; water thrills and sport for 
everyone, by . .. With 27 black-and-white 
illustrations from photographs, 23. dia- 
grams and designs, and useful tables, 
racing .rules and records. 182 p., illus. N. 
Y., Frederick A. Stokes co., 1930. 30-5159 
Burr, Colonel Bell. Practical -psychology 
and psychiatry, for use in training schools 
for attendants and. nurses and in medical 
classes, and as a ready reference for the 


Arizona—Report of the Licensed Mone)” 
Lenders Act of the State of Arizona, An: 
Frohmiller, State Auditor, Phoenix, 192? 

New Jersey—Fourth Annual of the Soutii 
Jersey Port Commission, Upton 8. Jef | 
ferys, Secretary; Trenton, 1930. ‘ 

Tilinois—Monthly Report of the Funds ¢, 
Illinois, Omer N. Custer, State Treasure 
Springfield, 1929. { 

Oregon—Report of the Game Laws. of th! 
State of Oregon, Governing Appointmer 
and Duties of the State Game Commi 
sion, Oregon State Game Commissio 
Salem, 1929. 


LES 


ters of the American colonists. v. } 
1929. 1 v. Washington, D. C., 1929. 

/ 30-523 

Elford, Ernest John. ., . Organization and 

administration of a municipal engineer 

and surveyor’s department. (Pitman’s 

municipal series.) .237 p...London, Sir I. 

Pitman’s & sons, ltd.,. 1928, 30-5260 

Engelhardt, Fred. Second course in algebra, 


practitioner, by ... 6th ed, rev. and by ... and. Leonard D. Haertter. 423 p., 
enl., with illustrations. 378 p., ‘illus. Phil., illus. Phila., The John C. Winston co., 
F. A. Davis company, 1930. 30-5225 1929. 


Goodnow, Minnie. The technic. of nursing, 
by... 2d ed., rev. 460 p., illus, Phila., 
W. B. Saunders co., 1930. 30-5222 


Daniel, Hawthorne. Ships of the seven seas, 
New ed. With an ‘introduction 
by Franklim D. Roosevelt; 
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isa: 
horrid word, 


but it is worse on the 
end of your cigar 





5 .. the war against Spitting is a 
crusade of decency .. . join it. 
Smoke CERTIFIED CREMO! 





‘Do you remember the old, filthy cigar 
shop where the man in the window rolled 
the leaves with rs...and spit 
on the ends? More than half of all 
cigars made in this country are still 
made by hand, and therefore subject to 
the risk of spit! The modern CREMo | 

METHOD of manufacture protects you 

t this abomination—gives you the 

| ‘finest cigar quality plus the cleanliness 

. of Certified food! 


| 
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REES have always exerted a 

powerful influence on man’s 
progress. The ancient Pelasgians used 
their groves as temples, thinking them 
the abode of the gods. The Greek 
oracle of Dodona stood within a 
sacred forest. Later on, the Druids 
put their groves to a similar use. 


For untold ages, these monarchs of 
the forest have watched the shifting 
of empires and the crashing of dynas- 
ties. They have inspired poets and 
painters. They have been used as trysts 


and-meeting places—the -Parliament- 


~Oak in England is so called because 
of the report that Edward I held a 
parliament under its branches in,1290. 


How lumber produced in U. S. is consumed 
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The Wallace Oak at Ellesslie, 21. feet 


gece esha ‘ 
in circumference, is said to pave. hid- 


den, Wallace and three hundred of his 
fnen from the English Army. 
‘Generations may come and gen- 
érations may go, but these arboreab 
regents seem to go on forever — ex- 
‘cept when man chooses to cut thenr 


down. And even thén, it is with no 


thought of sacrilege that he hews 
them to the ground. For he merely 
pits them.to a more useful purpose 
in’ making them the framework for 
extending his himanizing culture. 


The Growth of the Lumber Industry 


For several generations, lumbering. 
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THE PROGRAM 


.THAT DOES MORE THAN 


ENTERTAIN 
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“was, a paft-time occupation for the 
_ American settlers. As a distinét indus- 


try, it had its roots in New England, 
as early as. 1623; for there, shipbuild- 
ing furnished it an early impetus. 
With the growth of railroads, tele- 
gtaph systems, and urban construc- 
tion, ofcourse, commercial lumber- 
men appeared on the scene in steadily 
increasing numbers. The industry did 
not assume large proportions, how- 
ever, until about 1830. 


Before 1870, the Northeastern 
Statesheld the lead in lumber pro- 
duction, but they were supplanted 
by the Lake “States, which were the 
leaders for about twenty years. The 
center of produc- 
tion then shifted 
to the Southern 
States, and in more 
recent years has 
been moving to 
the Pacific Coast. 
Here is veritably 
a gigantic store- 
house of uncut 
timber. In the 
Pacific Northwest 
. alone there ate 
standing 970 billion board feet. 


The production of lumber has 
been attended by many improvements 
and refinements. A co-operative move- 
ment was launched in 1922 by govern- 
ment agencies and lumber trade asso- 
ciations to’establish uniform lumber 
Standards. This was to enable buyers 
to get’ materials for a definite use 
from any region on a-uniform basis 
of grading and classification. Uniform 
Standard sizes for soft woods have 
now been established throughout 
the country. This is one of the most 
significant achievements in the whole 
history of the industry, as far as eco- 
nomical marketing is concerned.” 
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The regional lumber manufacturers’ : 
associations now authorize their mem-. ' 


bers to stamp the grade and species on 
each piece of lumber and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
provides 4“Tree Mark” that signifies 
a guarantee of those marks. 


Increasing Demand for 


Wood Products 


Our nation uses nearly 56 per cent of *- 


all the sawed timber produced in the 
world, and its per capita consumption 
is more th.n twice that of England, 
France, or Gérmany. Our per capita 
consumption of paper, -largely a 
wood produ, is twice that of any 
other nation. It has more than 
doubled since 1910. Production now 
is more than ten million tons per 
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The Material of Myriad Uses. 


i 


Lumber and its manufactures rank 
third among our manufacturing enter- 
prises, in number of wage earners, fur- 
nishing work for nearly a million 
péople, and paying them almost'a 


billion dollars in wages annually. In 
value of products, lumber is eighth, 
turning out over three billion dollars 
worth annually. In eleven states, this 
industry employs more men than any 
other, and in five states provides a 
livelihood for over fifty per cent of . 
the population. 


year. Our national.record in railroad 
building and industrial, construétion 
ha likewise increased “the demand. 
The railroads use more than 100%000,- 
000 ties every year, in addition to ma- 
terials for car construction, buildings, 
bridges, and other purposes. It is esti- 


Ra 
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-Financing the Lumber Industry 


1% the early Vectiements, lumbering was, of 
course, a very small-scale operation. It was a 
case of individual enterprise, largely serving local 
needs. A sawmill was the accompaniment of prac- 
tically every settlement, and the equipment for 
such a mill cost from $60 to $500. These mills 
were often connected with ‘‘gristmills’’and the log 
owner paid a toll in kind for the sawing. Naturally, 
the problems of finance weré-solved very simply. 

This small-scale production continued till the 
middle of the nineteenth century, as evidenced by 
the fact that 'thé census report for 1840 reported 
31,560 lumber mills, with the average production 
of each valued at about $400 per year. In 1838 the 
first large sawmill was built at Williamsport, Penn- 


-sylvania, and after that, larger units became more 


common. Between 1850 and 1909, the number of 
mills increased 116 per cent, while the total capi- 
talization increased 2739 per cent. 

According to the latest figures the larger mills 
represent about’4 per cent of the total number, 
but they produce more than 60 per cent of the 
total volume."The smallest mills produce less 
than 10 per cent of the volume, while they consti- 
tute 74 per cent of the total number.” 

hese figures indicate that, as in other lines, the 
trend in the lumber industry has been steadily 
toward larger and fewer corporate units with total 
resources running into the millions. The number 
of stockholders until recent years has been quite 
small and the stock of the companies was rardly 
offered in thé general market. However, with the 
trend towards consolidation, hascome wider public 
participation in the financing of the industry. Such 
financing, for the most part, has taken the form 


of bonds rather than stocks—perhaps a national. - 


reflection of the substantial security provided by 
standing timber when backed up by strong own- 
ership and adequate logging and milling outlets. 





Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on 
the Halsey, Stuart & Co. program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast 
to Coast network of 36 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 

Music by symphony orchestra. : 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. . 


INCORPORATED . 


‘NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street... ......,. AND OTHER PRINGI 





matedsthat 98 per cent of our, 
rural buildings and from: 59 
per cent to 98 per cent of our 
city structures (depending on: 
locality) are built of wood. 

Wood is needed indirectly 
for every ton of coal and practi- 
cally every metal that is mined, 
as well as for a multitude 
of more obvious uses. Hardly 
a produdé goes through our 
industrial channels that. does 
not demand its tribute from 
the forests of the land. Even 
concrete construction takes 
a heavy. toll for scaffolding, 
framework, and other tem- 
porary features. 

Then again, new uses for 
wood produ¢ts are being dis- 
covered each year. Pulp wood 
is the raw material, not only 
for paper, but also for fibre 
containers, wallboard, rayon, 
rope, cirpets, other fabrics, 
and even for making artificial 
boards. The enormous growth 
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in the demand for rayon ho- 
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siery and wearing apparel is one of 
the speétacular features of the wood 
products as well as the clothing indus- 


try. Some have predicted that we may 


_,@ven see wood used for the produc- 
tion of alcohol on a large scale. 


Chemical research is continually find- 


Budgeting Our 
Forest Resources 
Gteater wisdom ‘is being manifested 
in the efficient and economical use of 
wood produéts, Increasing attention 
is being given to the protection of 
forests from fire hazards. More and 
more money and effort are being de- 
voted to, reforestation. Some of the 
large ‘operators are already launch- 
ing far sighted programs for re- 
planting forest lands as rapidly as 
they are cut over. The growing 
popularity of wood preservatives is 
tending to reduce the excessive drain 
on this important national resource. 
Technical improvements in lumber 
manufadture*are proceeding apace, as 
well as the before mentioned prog- 
ress towards standardization: The de- 


velopment of co-operative methods _ 


by associations and the better organ- 
ization in merchandising and dis- 
tributing wood produdé are other 
important assets. These trends of 


_ development ‘show that. the wood 


products industry is steadily and 
consistently making headway, from 
the standpoint of both stability and 
healthy expansion. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. has had ex- 
tensive experience in financing the 
lumber and allied industries. The 
knowledge thus gained is available 


for those who are interested in the 
investment values of lumber securi- | 
ties and also for those who'are en- 
gaged as operators in these industries. - 
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ing new fields for wood to conquer. © 
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. 1 but its immediate, object, and that is to 


‘© | other taxes. 


< 


State Assessment Under) 


Retaliatory Law 
“+ [Continued from Bage 6.1 


te 


4 
panies, not organized undet the laws, of 
this State, but doing business therein, 
-ghall, * * * return to the auditor of public 
accounts for deposit in the”insurance de7 


partment a statement under path <i 
premiums * * * received * * * om bui : 


same time pay into ‘the State treasury @ 


Swe ain a wan + eran ale he Alenone 


hundred dollars ($100.00) of: said pre- 
The Tennessee revenue act (Shannon’s 
Annotated Code, section 3302) provides: 

Each and every foreign insurance com- 
“ pany doing business under the provisions 

of this article, * * * shall, * * * pay into 
| the treasury of the State the sum of two 
‘ dollars and “_ cents ue eae Renere’ 
: sai Toss pre - 
USsined. hich shall be . lieu of all other 
* taxes. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee has 
held that the phrase, “in lieu of all other 
taxes,” precludes a from im- 

; ing any taxes upon foreign insurance 
t aceeendas and the only tax imposed on 
‘ such companies in Tennessee is 2% per 
‘ eent of the premiums collecte 
State. Hunter v. Memphis, 93 Tenn. 571; 
City of Memphis v. Hernando Insurance 
Company, 6 Baxter 527; Memphis v. 
“American Express Company, 18 Pickle 


Strict Construction. Drawn | 


al assessment life insurance com-| .— 


done in this State * * * and shall at the/t 


tax of two dollars ($2.00) upon each one}: 


in that | 


for Marine Insurance! 


ties Are 
Oo 
Wei 


es 
a 


N. Butler, chief exarfi 


York “State insurance “department, 
‘vealed that one or 


“i Bi 


19 


ferentials. 


ness. whith 
tional ‘co 
ler’s definition. 


are ‘si 


marine ¢overa: 
is not entitled to the: benefit of this form 
of taxation, r . 3 ‘ 


Three Fundamental 
Items Set Forth 


types of information required in the 
blank, with particular reference to ex- 


address relatin, 
the blank and t 
profits tax law follow in full text: 

The three fundamental items in all 
calculations of underwriting results are 





conferred upon cities of the various) 
the power to impose taxes upon 

® | foreign insurance companies transacting 
! business within their ae limits. 
Kentucky Statutes, sections , 3058a, 

J | 3290-1, 3490-1, 3637-4 and 3673. The ap- 
* 1 pellant reported to the auditor as, re- 
; quired by law the amount of premiums) 
+ collected by it in Kentucky in 1926 and 
1927 and, recdégnizing that under the 


in the manner afid amount authorized by 
the State. ’ 


In ‘enacting . the retaliatory insurance 
statute it was the purpose of the legis- 
lature to equalize the burdens imposed 
upon- foreign and domestic companies. 
There can be' no equalization of the 
burden unless the taxes levied or the 
obligations imposed are the same in the 
aggregate. In order te provide equality, 
which is the manffest object of the stat- 





Kentucky retaliatory law, it should pay 
, in taxes an amount equal to 2% per 
cent of the premiums collected by it, it 
. tendered that amount for each year, less 
‘the amount of municipal taxes paid by 
it, which were $957.66 in 1926 and $940.74 
in 1927. The amount tendered was in 
| excess of 2 per cent of the premiums | 
collected by the company. The Ken- 
' tucky authorities to whom the tax was | 
. tendered refused to treat the municipal 
| taxes as deductible and insisted that ap- | 
. pellant should pay 2% per ctnton the} 
“amount of premiums collected in this | 
| State, which was the amount of the Ten- 
| messee premium tax. The Tennessee 
‘ company paid the additional sums under 
protest and brought this suit to re- 
cover them. The lower court denied a 
' recovery and it has appealed. 
' The sole question to be determined on | 
| this appeal is whether or not the munici- 


pal taxes paid by the Tennessee com- |. 


pany should be considered as a part of | 
the aggregate taxes paid in Kentucky | 
in construing our retaliatory tax act. | 
_ ° The primary purpose of this act is not | 
_. to raise revenue but to secure for the in- 
* surance companies of Kentucky even- | 
.' handed treatment by the legislgtures of | 
‘ other States. All courts hold that re- 
' taliatory tax laws are penal in nature 
and should be strictly construed. Such 
} laws have been adopted in most of the| 
States of the Union and are very similar | 
in character. By these laws one State | 
imposes the same or like restrictions and | 
' conditions upon insurance corporations | 
' of other States doing business within its | 
' territory as such other States impose | 
| upon foreign insurance corporations do- | 
ing business therein. 


Rules Are Clarified 


The purpose of such acts is to pro- 
| tett domestic companies from unreason- | 
able taxation by other States and are) 
only brought into operation when an- 
other State taxes foreign insurance com-4 
panies at a rate higher than the relatiat- 
/Ing State taxes companies of other 
States. In 12 R. C. L., page 67, section 
‘ 46, the author says: | 





Retaliatory statutes will not be enforced | 

+ against a foreign corporation on the ground 
| of alleged restrictions in the statutes of 
the State which created it, unlegs it is | 

clearly proven that those statutes would 

have the restrictive effect which is claimed. 

Moreover, while it is doubtless true that 

the ultimate object of such statutes is to 

secure reciprocity, their immediate object 

is to retaliate on the companies of a given 

State disfavors shown to domestic com- | 

panies in such State; consequently they | 

; are penal in character and must, unlike | 
reciproeal statutes, be strictly construed. | 


The distinction between retaliatory and 
reciprocal statutes is thus stated in State 
v. Fidelity & Casualty Insurance Com-| 
pany, 49 Ohio St. 440, 31 N. E. 658, 34 
Am. St. Rep. 573, 16 L. R.A. 611: 


The character of this section is rela- 
tive to its construction. It is claimed to 
be reciprocal in character, and should 
therefore be liberally construed. 
reflection will, we think, show that it is 
not of this nature, 
hand, retaliatory, and should therefore be 


strictly construed; or, in other words, not | 


‘ applied to a case that does not fairly fall 
within. its letter. Reciprocity expresses 
the act of an interchange of favors be- 
tween persons or nations; retaliation, that 
of returning evil for evil, or disfavors for 
' disfavors. Accurately speaking, we recipro- 
| cate favors and retaliate disfavors. This, 
then, is a retaliatory statute. It treats 
/ the companies of other States as Ohio 
companies are treated in them; but the 


‘companies are not treated with the same 
5 | favor in another State that companies of 
. that State are treated in Ohio, a case is 
* made for the application of its provisions, 
land ‘etali.tion follows as a result. It 
jis true that the ultimate object of the 
\ statute is to secure reciprocity; but what 
)}| we have now to do with is not its ultimate; 


i liate on e companies of a given 
te disfavors shown to Ohio companies 

Y lin the same State. 
‘ 
‘ 


Strove to Equalize Burdens 


In the instant case the Tennessee reve- 
nue act provides for a 2% per cent tax 
u the gross premiums collected ia 
the | State which shall be in lieu of 
The Kentucky revenue act 
| vides for a 2 per cent tax upon gross 

cates collected in the State and in 
|} addition municipalities are permitted to 


r the privilege of doing business within 
ir corporate limits. “The municipal- 


A little | 


but, upon the other | 


ute, it is not nécessary to levy a specific 
tax to meet a similar tax levied by an- 
other State; but if the aggregate of the 
taxes. collected from a foreign insurance 
company in the retaliating State equals 
the tax imposed on foreign insurance 
companies by the State in which the 
taxed company is ifcorporated the ob- 


ject of the law has been attained. Equal- 


ity is the result aimed at and is achieved 
when the ultimate taxes levied are equal 
even though they are imposed by dif- 
ferent arms of the respective State gov- 
ernments and are applied to different 
purposes. ' 

In construing the Ohio retaliatory tax 
statute, which is substantially the same 
as our statute, the Supreme Court of 
Ohio said in State v. Reinmund, 45 Qhio 
St. 214, 13. N. E. 30, @ case)very similak 
to the one now before us:, y 


In other words, our law is protective in 
its character; its purpose’ being to pro- 
teet Ohio insurance companies ‘from. im- 
position which might be put upon them 
by other States, and not retaliatory in the 
sense of first impositg upon foreign com- 
panies such taxes as are imposed upon 
other. foreign corporations under like cim 
cumstances, and then, in addition, a sum 
equal, to what other States may impose 
upon our companies doing business there. 
And the. superintendent of insurance per- 
forms his whole duty in the matter when 
he requires companies organized out of 
this State to pay, in addition to the amount 
paid as taxes in several counties, a sum 
sufficient to make the total equal to the 
amount that would be realized were the 
rule of taxation of the State, under whose 
laws the foreign company is organized, 
applied to suéh company’s business trans- 
acted im this State. 

This view ts in consonance with a recog- 
nized pélicy of this State of long stand- 
ing, which is to invite, rather than dispel, 
the investment and use here of foreign 
capital. 
est of the State is to encourage the Icea- 
tion here of agencies of companies crgan- 
ized in other States, hvaing large experi- 
ence and abundant capital, in order, to 


j afford our peaple the manifold benefits of 


the security given by their contracts; and 
any unnecessary discrimination against 
those companies would be inconsistent 
with this enlightened--policy, and would 
tend to injuriously’ affect our people. The 
language employed in the sections quoted 
fails-to show any purpose on the part of 
the legislature to depart from this well- 
settled policy. 


Purpose to Level Taxes 


In Cochrane v. Bankers Life Com- 
pany (C. C. A.), 30 Fed. (2d) 918, it is 


held with conclusiye reasonings, are in- 
tended to level the amount-of taxes, and 
not, as a penal statute, to require the 


a penalty.” Also see Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company v. Commonwealth, 


113, 218 P. 586. 
Our conclusion is that the provisions 


plied with whey the Tennessee company 
paid an amount equal to’ the total tax 
payable by the foreign companies on the 
same volume of* business in Tennessee 
and, in determining the amount to be 


| paid, the Tennessee company must be 


given credit for municipal taxes paid in 
Kentucky. Of course, in no event shall 


|the amount payable to the State by for- 


‘eign insurance companies be less than 2 
| per cent of the amount of premiums col- 
lected, that being the primary rate fixed 


| by the revenue statute. 
moment it is made to appear that Ohio | 


It ‘is,suggested by the attorney gen- 
|eral that this construction of section 637 
will render the law difficult to adminis- 
| ter and will entail endless computation 
and investigation by the insurance de- 


the cities in Kentucky, each "Tennessee 
| insurance company chooses to do busi- 
ness in and the amount of tax paid to 
each city. A sufficient answer to this 
contention is that the present State tax 
of 2 per cent is imposed on foreign in- 
surance companies on the basis of state- 


business done by them in Kentucky. 


port such 
| which can 


| appellant. 





are agencies of the State govern- 


with directions to enter a judgment 


and can levy and collect taxes only | conformity herewith. 


two) changes are. be- 
‘made in.the blank for 1929 returns 
: profits tax 
ments are prob- 


| thatwill. be .made.< Th 
he distalbated in ia. week oF 


the history of 
ts tax law, which was. 
j f ; and is now 
in force in six Statesand -the District 
where it originated. It was 
said, to a m Ameri- 
against foreign competi- 
te-essist ift removing rate dif- 
eee | “Sm ‘ae \ 
only* those classes ‘of busi- 
tible to. interna- 

, ace a Mr. But- 
Accordingly, he stated, 
jewelry insurante,* which. isa: form. of 
under New York law, 


Mr. Butler gave illustrations of the 


penses and reserves..; Portions of his 
‘to am explanation of 
history of the marine 


In this spirit, the obvious inter- | 


said: “Retaliatory statutes, it ‘has been | 


payment of an equal rate of taxation as | 


198 Mass. 466, 83 N. E. 863; Bankers | 
| Life Company v. Richardson, 192 Cal. 


of the retaliatory tax statute were com-| 


partment to determine which out of all 


ments furnished by such companies of | 
In 
} order to secure credit for municipal taxes 
paid by them, they must necessarily re- 
ayments, the correctness of 

quickly and easiy verified. 
It follows that the lower court erred in| 
adjudging. that a credit should not be al- 
impose taxes upon insurance companies | lowed for the municipal taxes paid by | 


‘ . 8. 
| Wherefore, the judgment is revereed | pens 
in 


Revised in New York 


ficial Tolle, depeeaian Amendments| 
Pr 'y Be Last 
‘State of Néw York: New 

the aoe sshediontasts 
ociation in New York, Mgr. 18, Al- 
r of fire 
¢ marine insurance companies, New 


Before developing that feature, 
ever, let me make brief reference to 
premiums and, losses. At the outset, I 


pdint® upon which I still recei 
sional inquiries. Premiums-e 
losseS incurred are to be tepor 
aS to all reinsurance—whether autho: 
or unauthorized. Ary other tre: 
would produce a theoretical and not an 
actual underwriting profit or loss. ‘ 


2 


dogs records, there is no particular prob- 
lem, with relation to the earned premium 
and incurred loss items other than the 
proper determination of what classes of 
avers are’ subject to this tax. Section 
of New York insurance law de- 
fines’“‘marine insurance” but that defini- 
tion includes some types of coverage not 
subject to this tax. . 
Only those types specified in section 
169-a—the marine tax section—are sub- 
ject to taxation on underwriting profits. 
For. example, jewelry insurance is de- 
fined as marine coverage by section 150, 
but it is mot entitled to the benefit of 
this form of taxation under section 169-a, 
s explains the heading “marine as 
per section 169-a,” which appedrs:in: the 
tax blank. : 


Difficult to Report 
| Expenses Accurately 


I understand that to clear up any 
doubts.upon this question, the Almerican 
Institute of Marine Underwriters had its 
counsel send its members an interpreta- 
tion of section 169-a as to classés of 
business covered. My own definition, if 
I had to give one, would be those classes 
of marine insurance which are suscepti- 
ble, to international competition. Need- 
les: me to say, no losses should be 
reported for classes of coverage for 
which rio premiums appear, and the 
year’s, results as to profit or loss on any 
particular class should not influence its 
inclusion or exclusion. 


Deputy Commissioner Gough of the 
New Jersey insurance department has 
proposed that the annual statement blank 
be. amended so that the companies shall 
report as ocean marine business only 
| those ty of coverage which ate sub- 
ject. to ‘this .profits taxation. You know 
| there mever has been any certainty as 
|to just what “ocean marine” included; 
and now that we have a definition prac- | 
tically established by the marine under- 
writers themselves—because they col-| 
laborated in the preparation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law which we followed 
—it would seem very desirable to obtain 
general recognition of that definition. 
The New York department is in favor 
of Commissioner Gough’s proposal, and 
we hope it will be made ‘effective in next 
yearg annual statement blank. | 

Expenses _are difficult to report ac- 
ecurately as incurred. The commission 


’ 


Inasmuch .as the companies are fe 
| quiréd, for annual statement es, to 
maintain unearned premium yor pede 


want. to make clear for the record. one} 


'}make the mi 





item will illustrate that point. Where 
your company pays a $15 commission on 
a $100 premium, the entire commission 
outlay is reported as an expense deduc- 
tion, whereas only the earned portion of 
the premium goes into income. . 

The earned portion may be only $25. 
This, however, is not as alarming as it 
might Seem. The fact is, that in the 
first place, this apparent inequity wouid 
|be caught up with in the following 
year’s return wherein ro part of this 
commission item could be deducted, 
whereas the previous year’s unearned 
portion of the premium. would go into 
the following year’s earned income. In 
other words, there is a yearly overlap? 
ping by which the slack is taken up, and 
the fact that the tax is based upon a 
three-year average eliminates most of 
the possibility of inequity. 


Expenses Divided 
Into Two Classes 


Following. the requirement of the law, 
| the blank provides for two classes of ex- 
penses—specific and general—specific be- 
ing those items which are unmistakably 
made exclusively in transacting these 


being those expenditures in behalf, not 
|of any particular tlass or classes of bus- 


Commonwealth of .Kentucky 
(Change in Status) 

S. B. 148. To make the secretary of state 
the agent for nonresident operators of motor 
vehicles. Recommitted to committee: 

8. B. 311. To provide for the payment of 
|} premiums on bonds executed by county offi- 
|cers., Tabled by house. 

S. B. 3%. To allow the insurance com- 
misgidner to examine fire insurance com- 
panies operating in the State as often as he 
deems prudent and at least once in every 
four years. Recommitted to committee. 

H. B. 144. To make the secretary of state 
the agent for the nonresident owner of an 
automobile operated in the. State. Passed by 
senate. 

H. B; 364. To release owners of motor 
| vehicles from responsibility for injuries to 

passengers therein. Reported favorably to 
senate and placed in calendar. 

| H. B. 572, To strengthen the present law 
| relating to the requiring of:a license to 
| operate motor vehicles. Reported favorably 
| to house and placed in calendar. 

H. B. 580... To allow the insurance commis- 
sioner whenever he deems it prudent and as 
often as once in every four years to examine 
into the management of fire insurance com- 
panies. Passed by senate. 

onwealth of Massachusetts 
(Change in Status) 

H. 885. To provide for compensating em- 

loyes injured in connection with the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles of their employers. 
| Reported favorably to_ house. 

State of Mississippi 
} (Change in Status) 
| §. B. 100. To permit life insurance xto 
| $25,000 without medical examination. With- 
drawn. 

S. 189. To authorize boards of supervisors 
;to insurg personal property of counties 
| against loss by fire and tornado, Reported 
| favorably. 





ums. Reportéd favorably. 
State of New York 

(Change in Status) 

496. To amend the workmen’s com- 
ation law, in relation to evidence in 
foreign countries.* Disapproved by govy 
ernor, . rf 


to pay premi 


particular types of coverage, and sors 


S. 190. To authorize boards of supervisors | © 





| Virginia Permits Redue duction 


~ ‘In Rate of Fire Policies 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
The State corporation ectisesiins bins 
just “entered an Seuthoris a 25 


0 rm reduction of 25 per cent in 
Il of: the rates. gan to “s — A 

ea in e is wr 

: Droggiats Fir Insur- 
Company as the said rates -have 

amended by the order of the hon- 


orable, the State corporation commis- 
sion of Virginia.” ~~~ 


ness, but for thé general benefit of the 
~ pany’ ‘tre operations. 
, roper general expense 
‘aire’ adveliising, executive trav- 
expenses, and salaries of the ad- 
ainmuatire lals.. Some companies 
of charging, as gen- 
eral expense, ‘all ‘items not specifically 
chargeable against marine. 

Having in d that a percentage of 
the “general” expenses is ultimately 
charged against marine, it will be quite 
clear that “general” expense should not 
include any items that are applicable ex- 
clusively to other classes business, 
such as fire, jewelry, inland, etc. 


Federal Income Tax 
Held the Spotlight 


The particular item of expense which 
held the spotlight this last year was the 
Federal income tax. Naturally, we had 
not expected to find a company deduct- 
ing this'as an,expense where its fax re- 
turn showed an underwriting loss. 
There ought to be some logic to the re- 
‘turn.: Candidly, I think the fault was 
in the blank we issped. 

What we found was that despite a 
loss -on marine underwriting, the com- 


| panies had paid Federal income taxes 


on their entire operations, the loss on 
marine having been more than offset by 
the profit on fire, etc. We ruled that we 
would allow as a deduction in 1928 only 
12 per cent of the underwriting profit 
reported for 1927—without reference to 
the amount actually paid the Govern- 
ment. f $ 

A number of keen insurance account- 
ants politely inquired if we would go 
through with this principle and permit 
a deduction of. 12 per cent of the marine 
underwriting profit if it should happen 
that the other sections of the company’s 
business resulted in losses exceeding the 
matine section’s profits. “ 

We had to go into a huddle on that 
one, but we ultimately came out with 
what is undoubtedly the correct answer, 
and that is that you cannot deduct any 
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Mortgage Holdings : | 


In Acquiring Property Are Described) ()f Insurance Firms" 


y 


as a witness.in the Commission’s in- 

tigation of financial phases of 

Steve ‘utility activities, was begun — 

in the issue of Mar, 18 and proceeds 
_ as follows: 

Q. Now I wish you would tell me: how 
you arrive at the total of $112,129,000 

lus, which u say was, paid’ by the 

ppalachian Blectric. Power Company, 
either dire 
can Gas & Comapny?® 

A. At the organization of the Appa- 
lachian Eleetric Power Company all of its 
—— stocks were included in one capi- 
tal stock account, with no segrégated 
value by class of stock. There was a total 
issue of 220,316 shares of $7 preferred 
stock, and 10,000 shares of $7 second pre- 
ferred stock, and 5,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, which were all carried at the 
stock value of $81,129,503. . 

Q. Now. will you allow me to. interrupt 
you there for a moment. Haven’t you 
made the statement that none of thé pre- 
ferred stock went to the American Gas & 
Electric Company? . A. None of the pre- 
ferred stock went to the American Gas & 
Electric Company? No. “All of it, which 
was issued at organization. Of the second 
preferred stock, it did not all go to the 
American Gas’ & Electric Company. 

Q. I call attention to the fact that ex- 
hibit 4530 contains an extract of the min- 
utes, which is taken from the minutes of 
the directors of the Appalachian Electric 
Power Company of Apr. 14, 1926, an ex- 
tract from the minutes, which gives the 
right to acquire the property in accord- 
ance with the terms of the agreement, at 
the price of $121,000,000, so that the 
value be fixed as of Apr. 1, 1926.. And 
after the vote of the entire directors and 
the agreement was referred to was the 
agreement with L. Boyd Hatch. These 
are the properties which Mr. ‘Colbert 
gives. as costing the American Gas & 
Electric Company $62,690,900. Now, Mr. 
Colbert, I want to inquire of you how 
the Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany recorded these assets in its opening 
entries as of Apr: 1, 1926. A. You mean 
in relation to the fixed capital? 

Q. Yes. A. The opening entry of the 
Appalaclifan Electric Power Company, 
which is dated Apr. 1, 1926, records a} 
charge to its plant and investment ac- 
count of $147,500,000. This amount ‘in- 
cludes both physical properties and in- 
vestments of the Appalachian Company 
in other utility companies. By deducting 


imaginary expenses; they have to be |the estimated value of such investments 


real, 
nothing to deduct. If'youj do pay a tax, 


don’t deduct any more than the desig~ 


nated percentage of any marine profits 
you may have shown in your return. — 
In the marine tax blak’ for 1929 busi- 


If you don’t pay a tax, there is | 


from the amount of $147,500,000 the! 
plant and property of the Appalachian | 
Ele¢tric Power Company has been found 
to have hada ledger value of $139,- 
039,648 as of Apr. 1, 1926. 

Q. And the date of that entry and the 


ness, you will find that. the Federal in- | item of $147,500,000 is given on page 32) 
come tax payment has been removed | of your report? A. Yes, sir. 


from the schedule of expenses, The 
profit (if any) is fitst to be comp't:ed 


without any deduction for Federal in- | 


come tax, and then a special deduction 
is permitted of a,fixed percentage of the 
profit for Federal income tax, providing 
payment has been made to the Govern- 
ment of at least the amount of that per- 
centage. ; 

I might ‘add that similar treatment 
is accorded to contingent comissions in 
the blank ‘for 1929 business. They are 
removed fromthe expense schedule, the 
profit is determined without deduction 
for* contingent tommissions, but then 
there is permitted a separate deduction 
of a percentage of the profit—whatever 
percentage of contingent commissions 
is paid. 

This is. proper’ technical treatment of 
each of these items, and;in no way rep- 
resents any arbitrary @epartmental rul- 
ing. 

One other matter merits brief discus- 
sion. That is the question of reserves. 
Reasonable reserves are permissible for 
unearned premiums and unpaid losses. 
As I have explained previously, there will 
ordinarily be no occasion to include any 
incurred expense reserve. Some compa- 
ries in their annual statements establish 
voluntary reserves or increase the regu- 
lar reserves, purely as a matter of con- 
servation and safety. That principle 
should not be carried into the tax return. 
To increase the reserves in profitable 
years, and to take them down in un- 
profitable years would minimize profits, 
but there would be no element of fair- 
ness in any such procedure. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Mar. 20. e 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


S. 543. To authorize the Fire Insurance 
Salvage Corps of Brooklyn, to merge with the 
New York board of fire underwriters. Passed 


by senate. 
s 


. 544. To continue in perpetuity the New 
York board of fire underwriters. Passed by 
senate. = 

$. 944. To provide for liquidation of insur~ 
ance corporations not organizing or commenc- 
ing the transaction of business within one 
year from incorporation. Passed by senate. 

S. 959. To provide for the dissolution of 
domestic insurance corporations for nonuser. 
Passed by senate. ' 

8.997. Relative to the citizenship ang resi- 
denee of directors of domestic life, health 
and casualty insurance companies, Reported 
favorably to senate. 

8. 1109. To make fire insurance corpora- 
tions perpetual. Reported favorably to sen- 


ate. 

S. 1110. To provide that financial obliga- 
tions of officers and directors of insurance 
corporations shall not be guaranteed by the 
corporation in any way. Reported favorably 





to senate. 

A. 1404. To amend.subdivision 3, section 
50, workmen’s compensation law, by making 
compulsory the deposit of securities with the 
industrial commissioner, as he may deem -nee- 
essary, as proof of financial ability of em- 
loyer to pay compensation for himself. 

assed by house. 

A. 1405. To amend subdivision 9, section 
15, workmen's compensation law, by giving 
es commissioner custody of vocational re- 
abilitation fund and permitting investment 
of surplus moneys in securities legal for 
savings banks. Passed by house. 

A. 1407, To amend section 52, workmen’s 
compensation law, by providing all fines for 
failure to ure compensation shall be paid 
directly’ to industrial commissioner instead of 
State treasurér. Passed by hpuse. 

State of Rhode Island 
H. 898. Mr. Toomey. To incorporate the 
Roger Williams Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany; Corporations. » 
State of Texas 

, (Change in Status) 

S. 28. To provide that public school 
property be insdred. Reported favorably 
te senate, c 


Q. And you make the amount, after 
making the proper deductions, $139,- | 
039,648? A. Yes, sir. * : ‘ 

Q. How does this amount of $139,- 
039,648 compare with the value of the 
plant and property as recorded on the 
balarice sheets of the predecessor com- | 
panies immediately prior to their merger 
of consolidation with the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company? * 

A. On Mar. 31, 1926, and that is the 


day preceding the opening’ of books of |: 


account of the Appalachian Electric) 
Power Company, the predecessor com- 
panies, which were all controlled either 
directly or indirectly by the American | 
Gas & Electric Company, carried the} 
same plant and property at a total book 
value of $72,621,455.20. On Apr. 1, 1926, 
this same plant and property was car-| 
ried on the books of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company, also controlled | 
by the American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, in the amount of $139,039,648, or | 
an increase overnight of $66,418,192.80. | 


Nature of Securities 
Issued by Company 


Q. What stocks of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company have been is- 
sued?- A. At’ organization of the com- 

y, 229,316 shares $7 preferred .stock, 

,000 shares $7 second preferred stock, 
and 5,000,000 shares common stock were 
issued. Of this stock, the American Gas 
and Electric Company received all ex- 
cept 90,000 shares second preferred stock 
which were issued to the American Elec- 
tric Power Company. Subsequent to or- 
ganization and prior to Dec. 31, 1928, 18,- 
828 shares of the $7 preferred stock have 
been issued either to minority stock- 
holders of the old Appalachian Power 
Company in satisfaction of their -inter- 


|ests, or to American Gas and Electric 
| Company for cash. 


Q. Did the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company assume any long-term debt of 
the constituent companies at its organ- 
ization? A. Yes. The bonds of under- 
lying companies were assumed to the ex- 
tant of $33,014,000, including $5,000,000 


or indireetly to the Ameri- |at 





principal amounts, which were called for 
redemption and for which funds were on 
hand for that purpose. Subsequent to 
NN, aa 


Parrot Fever Inquiry 


Ended Temporarily| 


Surgeon General Stops Work: 
After Scientists Are Stricken 


The intensive Federal survey into the 
cause and cure of psittacosis (parrot 
fever) has been temporarily discontinued, 
due to a large number of the scientists, 
who were studying the disease, being 
stricken themselves, according to an oral 
statement by the Surgeon General, Hugh 
S. Cumming, of the e 
jee, Mar. 18. As soon as a_ sufficient 
number recover, the work will be re- 
sumed, he said, i, 

While there are approximately 125 em 
ployes of the Public Health Service in 
the Hygienic Laboratory, only a small 
number of these are scientists who ean 
direct the work, and since six of thése 
are stricken, it was thought best. to dis- 
continue the work, it was stated. 

Nothing definite has been discovered 
concerning this strange malady, the Sur- 
geon General said, but it is hoped: that, 
when the*work is taken up again, satis- 
factory results -will follow. ‘There has 
been no alarming increase in, the num- 
ber of cases of psittacosis, recently, 
throughout the country, it was said, but 
the men of the Public Health Service, 
who, are ill, have been actively engaged 
in handling the parts of dead birds. 

4 “pt Fe 
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Transcript of Federal Inquiry Covers Entries in Books of 
_ «American Gas & Electric Company 


tion and prior to Dec. 81, 1928, 


bonds 
balance on Dec. 
of_ bonds un- 


‘ of such underlying 
lea a 

$1, 1928, of $23,67 ' 
derlying companies of Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Company still outstanding. 
Q. When you say underlying companies 
in this connection, do. you mean com- 
panies fn which the AppalacKian Power 
Company is 
os = ich were a . 
lated, or whose property, went to form 
the Appalachian Hlectrie Power Company 
rat its organization, ." — 8 x 
Q. Now, in addition’ to that, has Ap- 
palachian Electrie Power’ Company is- 


or consoli- 


sued some funded debt in its own name?. 


A. $35,000,000 principal amounts, first 
and refunding mortgage, 5’s and $2,101,- 
000 purchase monéy, . 
organization of the compahy. The pur- 
chase money 5’s were reacquired in the 
ear 1927. Additional. first and refund- 
ng mortgage 5’s to the. extent of $12,- 
167,000 were issued in 1927, and $3,733,- 
000 issued in.1928, ‘making the total 
amount of bonds issued $50,900,000. Re- 


‘tirements to the extent of $1,071,000 wer 


made in 1928, leaving.$49.829,000 princi- 
pal amount of first and ene mort- 
sege 5’s actually outstanding on Dec. 31, 
1928. 


Bonds Were Sold 
To Bankers’ Syndicate 


Q. What were the proceeds: realized 
from’ the $35,000,000 principal amount of 
first and refunding mortgage 5’s which 
were issued at the organization of the 
company? A. The Appalathian Electric 
Power Company shows that it received 
par for this $35,000,000 of bonds, said is- 
sue being a part of the consideration paid 
to L, Boyd Hatch for securities and phys- 
ical properties and other assets acquired 
by ‘the company at. organization. 

L. Boyd Hatch, however, sold these 
bonds through Electri¢ Bond & Share 
Company to a syndicate of bankers 
headed by Harris, Forbes & Company, at 
a price of 93 and accrued interest from 
May 1, 1926. It is, therefore, apparent 
that there was a discount of 7 points on 
the sale of the bonds, amounting in all to 
$2,450,000. 

In addition to this discount, a commis- 


| sion of 1% points, or $525,000, was paid 


to Electric Bond & Share Company. And 
other expenses relative to the issue, such 
as stamp tax, recording tax, printing 
temporary and permanent bonds and 
certificates of bonds, etc., brings the total 


of bond discount, commission and ex- | 


penses to $3,075,810.64. 


Considering the close relationship that | 
etween Hatch, American Gas | 


existed 
and: Electi#ic Company, and Appalachian 
Electric Power Company, and especially 
in view of the fact: that American Gas 
‘and Electric €gmpany received only the 
net proceeds of the bonds in part pay- 
ment for the assets. conveyed to Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Company 


through L, Boyd Hatch, it seems evi- | 


dent that “Appalachian Blectric Power 
Company has actually stood’ this dis- 
count, commission and expense and it 
is included in the appreciation of fixed 
capital at the organization of the com- 
any. 

Q. Should bond discount, commission 
and expense be charged to the’ fixed capi- 
tal account of the company? 

A. No, sir; bond discount, commission 
and ‘expense are interest. charges and 
should be set up as a deferred charge 


and amortized over the life of the bond 
Issue. ¢ ’ 


Earnings Available 
To Common Stock 


Q. What earnings of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company have been avail- 
able for the common stockholders? A. 
During the nine months of 1926, the 
company earned at the rate of approxi- 
mately 22 cents per share on the 5,000¢ 
C00 shares, common stock outstanding, 
which were all held by American Gas & 
Electric Company, and during’ the ‘years 
1927 and 1928 the net earnings available 
for common stockholders was at the rate 
of approximately 88 cents and 41 cents 
pe. share,. respectively. 

Q. What was\the per cent df earnings 
to. the book value of the common stock? 
A. All capital stocks of the company are 
carrieq at-a lump sum in the capital ac- 
count. However, if there is assigned $100 
per sHare to the preferred stock and if 
the amount thus figured be deducted from 
the total, a stated value of $49,097,904 
is found for the common stock. By add- 
ing the average corporate surplus to this 
stated value, an average book value for 


the 5,000,000 shares of common stock | th 


ranging from $51,792,569 in 1926 to $54,- 
933,529 in 1928 is found. The ieee 
of the company indicate a return of from 
2.81 per cent in 1926 to 3.77 per cent in 
18, on the book value of the common 
stock, 


Q. Was there any dividend paid in 
Eee 


Ere¢tion of Naval 


Hospital Is Urged! 
Philadelphia. Proposal Ap-|f 


proved by House; Witnesses" 


Recommending a favorable report on 


incipal owner? A. I mean} 


5's were issued at | i 


x 
In Towa Unchanged 
Survey Shows $30,000,0 
Was Invested by. Compa- 


nies’ During Last Year 
With Farms as Security 


\ State of Towa: 
Des Moines, Mar. 18. 

Commissioner of Insurance Ray) Yen- 
ter has just completed a survey of farm 
mortgage holdings among the larger in- 
surance companies operating in Towa, 
from which he concludes that insurance 
company investments in these mortgages 
have. shown no material change during 
the past year. 

Mr. Yenter found, he-announced orally 
lt that more than $30,000,000 was 
invested in Iowa farm mortgages during 
1929. by the 15 companies solicited for 
information, and that the total amount 
of renewals was about the same figure. 
Approximately the same amount w 
paid by Iow farmers on the’ principa’ 
of outstanding mortgages. 

“The result,” Mr.- Yenter _ said, 
“strengthens our claim that whatever 
depression may have beset the mid-west 
in the past, the fundamental value of 
Iowa farm land has'not diminished..and 
nothing has lessened the safety of farm 
land - paper, 

“Statistics for comparison with ollie 
years are not available in applicable. 
form, but I am convinced there has been 
no material change in the amount of 
farm mortgage investments and renew- 
als during the past few years. 


Principal Equa] Reinvested 

“Fifteen companies were\asked to fur- 
nish statistics on last year’s farm mort+ 
gage investments. More than $30,000,- 
600 was shown to have been invested in 
this paper during the year. Renewals 
and principal payments were about the 
same, 

“This means that an amount equal to 
principal payments was reinvested and 
that, ,in addition, an equal.amount was 
renewed, : 

“The survey did not seek to establish 
the total of insurance money invested 
in farm mortgages, covering only last 
year’s business. One Iowa company, 
however, volunteered the information 
that it had $51,682,686 invested: in Iowa 
farm mortgages on Dec. 31 last. In 1929, 
this same company invested more than 
$4,000,000 in this paper and renewed 
mortgages to the amount of more than 
$3,000,000. 

“One of the companies placed its in- 
vestment at $71,719,720 and its invest- 
ments and renewals during 1929 totaled 
more than $15,000,000. This - concern 
stated also that on this huge invest- 
ment it had been forced to take over 
but 36 farms during the years of farm 


adversity. 1 . 
Table Itemizes Investments 


“Only one of the 15 companies ques- 
tioned reported that no new farm ‘mort- 
gage investments were made last year. 
This is one of the smaller concerns.” 

The following table sets out the statis- 
tics compiled by Mr. Yenter. The first 
column is the total of insurance funds 
invested in Iowa farm, mortgages during 
1929. The second column shows the rt- 
newals of each company for the year, 
and the third, the amount paid on farm 
mortgage principal. Each line of figures 
represents the return of a single com- 
pany. The fitst two are Iowa coni- 
panies, the others foreign. 
Investment Renewal 
$3,196,477.64 $3,718,925.00 
4,163,530,.79 3,302,450.00 

693,764.58 1,000,000.00 
* 584,083.85 
5,980,011.63 
2,038,700.00 
2,592,600.00 
1,793,600.00 

132,000.00 
3,279,050.00 

814,450.00 


2,876,850.00 
+388 966.22 2,145,700,00 4,850,067.78 

97,725.86 ' 95,700.00 361,873.15 
* New loans included with renewals. 





Principal . 
$3,383 ,548,17 
3,583 ,356.89 
861,784.14 
568,746.93 © 
9,231,235.04 — 
1,458,715.00 
2,743,734.00 
3,052,931.07 
125,250.00 
4,196,619.17 
1,130,499.00 
143,999.40 
2,503,821.83 


9,239,480.32 
118,900.00 
155,900.00 
1,153,056.79 


3,359\842.68 
1,560,550.00 
601,700.00 
,084,731.52 


those years on the common stock? A. 


| Only one dividend in 1928 of $550,000. 


_ Q. Has the appreciation of fixed cap- 
ital at organization had any effect on 
the percentage of earnings to book value . 
of the common stock? 

A. It has had the effect of lowering 
the percentage. This is readily apparent 

en it is considered that if the appre- 
ciation of fixed capital at organization. 
amounting to $66,418,192, were charged 
against the:common stock ft vould be 
sufficient to wipe out the book val f 
e common stock, together with 't 
reserve accounts and still lé&ve so 
$7.000,000 of xppreciation left over. 

Since the book value of the common 

—— 
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ublic Health Serv-, 


a bill (H. R. 10166), authorizing appro- 
priations to buy property and construct 
buildings for a naval hospital in connec- 
tion with the navy yard at Philadelphia, 
Pa., three witnesses appeared before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs 
oa 17. ' 
ey were the Surgeon General of the 
Navy, Charles E. Riggs; Frank L. Pin- 
ola, State commander of the Pennsylva- 
nia American Legion;‘and Paul Madi- 
mn, a liaison officer in the Veterans’ 
jureau. 

The witnesses stated that there are no 
permanent hospital buildings on the 
premises now, although there are 34 tem- 
porary buildings. : 

Land adjoining the navy yard grounds 
has been offered for the sité by. the city, 
but the witnesses said the ground is too 
low and that they .were.opposed to the 
Government accepting the land for hos- 
pital purposes. They recommended that 
a site on League Island Park, the old 
oseiey grounds, would be the desir- 
able site. \ 

The bill authorizes the appropriation 
of not more than $200,000 for the pur- 
sxeee of the land, and_not more than 
$2,845,000 for the construction of neces- 
gary buildings. 


Washington, D. Cc. 


For the -enclosed remittance 
of $15 pkease enter my_ sub- 
scription to The United States 
Daily for two years. 
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_ ona question of their truthfulness. 





HAT ANOTHER MANUFACTURER of 
cigarettes chooses to say about his 
product is not our affair. Even 
when he sees fit to misrepresent his product 


and leave false impressions concerning it, 


* that still is his business—not ours. 


But—when, in his advertising, he goes 
beyond his own product and makes false state- 
ments or leaves misleading impressions about 
other, cigarettes — then it is time that the truth 
be told. 3 

Some time.ago a manufacturer of ciga- 
rettes used the following statements in his 
advertising: 


“The extra secret heating process removes 
from ( ) harmful irritants, corrosive 
acrids, which are present in cigarettes manu- 
factured in the old-fashioned way, and which 
cause throat irritatior and coughing.” 

‘No matter how much or how little you pay 
for cigarettes you have a choice of only two 
general classes, and not more than two. In 
one class you have the billions of cigarettes 
manufactured in the old-fashioned way and 
in the other class you have (——————),, the 





toasted cigarette, a product of modern science, — 


a cigarette from which harmful irritants have 
been removed by that extra secret process 
described by the phrase ‘It’s Toasted’.” 
HEN THESE STATEMENTS were first 
made, we assumed that they were a 
casual phase of that manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing and did not represent a deliberate and 
calculated policy. After making a few such 


statements, he abandoned this particular 


form of advertising. However, other state- 
‘ments used in his advertising dete to the 
attention of the Federal Trade Commission 


a 
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Turning the light of Truth 


in recent cigarette advertising 


As a result of the action of the Federal 
Trade Commission he was ordered to stop his 


admitted practice of using in his advertising 
false testimonials of non-smokers to the effect 


that they kept slender by smoking his brand 


of cigarettes, and was further ordered to stop 
using other fake testimonials and the specious 
argument that all can keep slender by smok- 
ing that brand of cigarettes. He then began 
to use again the form of statement quoted 
above or variations of it. . 


ANY MANUFACTURER chooses to say that 
the tobaccos he uses contain “harmful irri- 
tants, corrosive acrids, that are injurious to 
the throat,” and then to claim that these 
things are removed by the heat-treating 
process, that is his own affair. But when he 
tries to create the inipression that it is general 
practice to use in cigarettes such rank 
tobaccos as he describes, we object to the 
attempted reffection on the industry. 
_ We have never used in our blend those 
rank tobaccos which can be properly de- 
scribed as containing “harmful irritants, cor 
rosive acrids,”’ nor do we believe that they are 
used by some of the other manufacturers. 
If that manufacturer wishes to advertise 
heat treatment, calling it toasting or what-not, 
that is his right. But when, in so doing, he 
tries to create the impression that he is the 
only maker of cigarettes who treats tobaccos 
with heat, the truth again needs to be told. 
The publication of a fake testimonial is no 
greater perversion of the truth than to imply 


‘R J. Reynolds Weilin ned Company 
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on false and misleading statements 


“That the heat treatment of tobaccos is an exclu- 
sive prpcess with any single manufacturer. 


. FACT is that the use of heat treatment 
in the manufacture of tobacco is about 
the most commonplace and universally prac- 
ticed method in the industry. It has long been 
standard practice. 

We use heat treatment in its most modern 
and scientific application, both in the prepa- 
ration and in the manufacture of those mild, 
fragrant, ripe tobaccos that carry their nat- 
ural goodness into CAMELS. 

The first CAMEL Cigarette we ever made 
was manufactured under the heat-treating 
process. Every one of the billions of CAMELS 
produced since has been manufactured under 


heat treatment. We rely upon heat to the 


limits of its possibilities to make our good 
tobaccos better. It caygnot make inferior 
tobaccos good. 


HETHER OR NOT a manufacturer, to 


have something to talk to the public 
about, attaches a contrivance to his heat-treat- 


ing machines to catch, condense and bottle 


the vapors that come from them can have no 


more effect toward improving the tobacco 
than your catching and bottling the vapors 


that come from your teapot would have 


toward improving the tea in the pot. 
Our own brand, CAMEL, continues to grow, 


but we are, nevertheless, unwilling to let 
these far-reaching false statements or im- 


pressions regarding the cigarette industry 


go uncorrected. 


Makers of CAMEL Cigarettes 
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juthority Granted 
lo Pere Marque 
Road for Bond Issue 
ra sie Are to. Be Used by 
Railway to Reimburse 







































Company’s Treasury for. 
Capital Expenditures 


Full details of its rt and order in 
ance Docket No. 8106, authorizing the 

















_ Commission. 


‘¢ Marquette Railway to issue $14,- 
».000 of first-mortgage 4% per cent. 
“gold bonds, series C, weré made public! 
Mar. 18 by the Interstate Commerce 
Brief announcement of its 
‘action was’ made by the Commission 


Mar. 15. 

















The bonds are to be exchanged for a 
_ like amount of first mortgage 5 per cent 


- gold bonds, series A, now in the road's: 


treasury. 
*The series C bonds will be sold at not 
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* Output of Soft Coal 
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*. Mar. 31; 1923, 79 I. C. C. 124; $6,064,000 





. propriate for and consistent with the 


* erease of 6.3 per cent. 


é/ , of 8.5 per cent. 


Jess than 94% per cent of par and ac- 


crued interest, and proceeds used to re- 
jmburse the ,carrier’s treasury for capi- 
‘tal expenditures. ie 

Fund in Treasur 


The report follows in full text: | 

The Pere Marquette Railway Company, 
a common carrier by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, has duly applied 
for authority under section 20a of the 
interstate commerce act to issue $14,- 
000,000, principal amount, of first-mort- 
‘gage 4% per cent gold bonds, series C. 
‘No objections to the granting of the ap-} 
plication have been presented to us. 

There are in the applicant’s treasury 
$14,204,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds, series A, of which $326,000 
were issued pursuant to our order of 


pursuant to our order of Jan. 9, 1924, 
8€ I. C. C. 223, and $7,814,000 pursuant 

to our order of Feb. 18, 1925, 94 I. C..C. 
555. The authentication and delivery of 
$2,868,000 of these bonds were author- 
ized by our order of Aug. 26, 1926, 111 
1.C. C. 665, but these have not yet been 
drawn down. 


New Series Created 


Under the provisions of section 9 of 
article 2 of the first mortgage, the in- 
denture under which the aforesaid bonds 
were issued, the applicant is entitled to 
surrender the bonds of any series there- 
tofore issued under that indenture, with 
unmatured coupons, and to receive in 
exchange therefor an equivalent aggre- 
gate principal amount of bonds of any 
form, with any date or dates of maturity, 
containing any provisions, and bearing 
any rate of interest authorized by the 
first mortgage. 

*The applicant has created a new series 
of bonds to be isused under its first | 
Mortgage, to be designated first-mort- | 
gage 4% per cent gold bonds, series C, 
to be dated Mar. 1, 1930, to bear interest 
at the rate of 4% per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually, to mature Mar. 
1, 1980, and to be redeemable in whole 
or in part at any time prior to maturity 
at 105 per cent of the principal amount | 
thereof up to and including Mar, 1, 1975, 
and thereafter at:the principal amount 
thereof, in each case with accrued inter- 


est. 
Cost Is Given 

The applicant proposes to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $14,000,- 
000, principal amount, of the series-C 
_ bonds, which are to be exchanged for an 
equal face amount of the series-A bonds | 
now in-its treasury, which will be can- 
celed upon their surrender. The ap- 
licant then proposes to sell the series-C 
bands to J. P. Morgan & Company at 
94% per cent of par and accrued inter- | 








. 

On that basis the annual cost to the 
‘applicant will™be approximately 4.791. 
The proceeds from the sale of the series- 
C bonds will be used to reimburse the 
applicant’s treasury for expenditures 
heretofore made fer additions and 
betterments and for prospective expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments, and 
in the acquisition of replacement equip- 
ment. ‘ 

We find that the proposed issue of first- 
mortgage 4% per.cent gold bonds, series 
C, by the applicant as aforesaid (a) is 
for lawful objects within its corporate 
purposes, and compatible with the public 
interest, which are necessary and ap- 


proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, ard (b) is reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate for such 
purposes. 





Increased Last Year| 





All Major Producing States | 
Contributed to Gain 





The production of bituminous coal in 
this country in 1929 is estimated at 532,- 
$52,000 net tons, by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. In comparison with the 500,745,- | 
600 tons produced in 1928, this is an in- | 
With the excep- | 
tion of Kentucky, all the major coal-| 
producing States shared in this increase. 
A few States in the West also show slight 
reductions, but over most of the country 
tHere was a general upward trend in| 
soft coal production during 1929. 

jAfter two years in second place, Penn- | 
sylvania has again regained the lead in 
bituminous coal production. The total | 
_— of bituminous coal in that 

tate in 1929 amounted to 142,400,000 


un. tons as compared with 131,200,000 
s produced in the previous year, a gain 
West Virginia, which 
two successive years had held the 
, dropped back to second place, = 
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ugh the output of soft coal in West 
ginia in 1929 was also higher than 
the previous year, amounting to 138,- 
/ tons, an increase of 3.8 per cent 
er that for 1928. 


Issued by Department of Commerce.): 


ew York Central Given 
' Permission to Buy Line 














e@ New York Central Railroad has 
ien authorized by the Interstate Com- 
Commission to acquire control of 
18-mile Federal Valley Railroad, ex-| 
ling front Palos to Lathrop, Ohio, 
purchase of its entire outstanding 
tal stock for $150,000, it was an- 
mced Mar. 18 by report and order in 
man Docket No. 8065. 
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U.S. Steel Corporation 
quette |Defended by Representative Bacharach Bought on Margin 


wt 





Repayment 


of 7 Per Cent of Total Collected Is Not Exces-| 
sive, He Says in Statement in House 


[Continsied from Pagei1.] 


should be noted: ” (1) The Government 
has had use of. the money for 10 years; 
(2) the Steel Corporation will be taxable 
on this interest in its 1930. returns, and 
will pay a tax thereon of approximately 
$1,500,000.” 

Other Adjustments Pending 

Mr. Garner produced new figures in a! 
memorandum, which he read, from L. H. 
Parker, chief of the staff of experts of 
the joint committee, addressed to Mr. 
Garner, as follows: 

“The following information is sub- | 
mitted in regard to current overassess- | 
ments reported by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to the Joint Commit- | 
tee on Internal Revenue taxation, under | 
date of Mr. 14, 1930: 

“California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Co., San Francisco; total amount of 
overassessments, $166,324.68, for taxable 
year 1927. s : 5 

“John D. Rockefeller, New York City, | 
$356,378.34, for 1917. . 

“Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., Phila- 
delphia, $1,721,134.40, for the taxable | 
years 1919, 1920 and 1921.” 

Reply to Mr. Garner — | 

Mr. Bacharach’s speech was in reply 
to a speech of Mr. Garner in the House | 
on Mar. 14. Mr. Bacharach said Mr. 
Garner has a particular antipathy for | 
the Secretary of the Treasury and for 
any recommendation that comes from 
that official or the Treasury Department. | 

He answered some of the criticisms) 
ef Mr. Garner about lack of attendance 
of mapority members of the joint com- 
mittee when the Steel: Corporation re- 
fund was considered in that committee. | 

Referring particularly to the United 
States Steel Corporation refund of $33,-| 
000,000, Mr. Bacharach said that the re- | 
fund covered 1918-1920 inclusive, involv- 
ing the same state of facts as were con-| 
sidered for the year 1917. He said a 
very intensive audit by the Internal Rev- | 
enue Bureau covering this return had | 
been going on for the past six years, | 
and that the result of that audit has | 
been under investigation by the com- 
mittee’s chief of staff, Mr. Parker, with 
five additional experts, for the past 35 
days. 

it was therefore, he said, no surprise | 
to these experts and the members of the 
joint committee that there would be a 
refund of these propoftions, due to the 
Steel Company for 1918-20. | 

He cited a preliminary report of Mr. | 
Parker to Chairman Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., as follows: 

“It will be recalled that the joint com- 
mittee met in December, 1928, to con- 
sider’a refund to this same corporation 
for the taxable year 19#7 in the total 
sum, including interest, of $25,856,361.14. | 
At that time a refund for the years 1918 | 
to 1920 was predicted, which was of the, 
approximate magnitude ,of the refund | 
now in fact proposed.” | 

Attitude of Chief of Staff 

Mr. Bacharach said.that Mr. Parker | 
was supposed to be neutral in rendering | 
his report, but that, from his knowledge 
of Mr. Parker’s past work, he would 
hazard a guess that, if he had any bias | 
whatsoever in the matter, it would, not | 
be on the side of the steel company. 

Mr. Bacharach said that Mr. Garner 
did not state all the facts which are nec- | 
essary in properly considering the subject 
before the joint committee, and that an | 
imperfect. picture of the, true situation | 
had been placed before the House by the 
remarks of Mr. Garner. . | 

Mr. Bacharach said that the policy of) 
the steel corporation is to pay all ad-| 
ditional assessments, regardless of their 
inaccuracy, and that in making these 
particular additional assessments the 
Treasury Department knew they were} 
using tentative figures, but considered | 
the assessments neceSsary to protect the 
interests of the Government. As it has 
taken 10 years for the courts to even 
partly define the complicated income 
tax act, he said, it does not seem at al! | 


Railway Would Renew 
Note for $1,700,000; 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Line | 
Applies for Permit 
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The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- | 
way applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Mar. 18 in Finance Docket 
No. 8138 for authority to issue from time 
to time promisory notes not exceeding 
$1,700,000, bearing interest or to be dis- 
counted at a rate not exceeding 54% per 
cent per annum, in renewal of a collateral 
note for a like amount maturing Jan. 30, | 
1930. | 

Permission is also sought by the car- 
rier to renew or extend the renewal note | 
or notes from time to time, the last re- | 
newal to mature not later than Jan. 30, | 
1932, 

The note maturing Jan. 30, 1930, is | 
payable to the Chase National Bank of | 
New York City, and bears interest at | 
6 per cent. It is secured by collateral 


consisting of 8,400 shares ef preferred 
stock and 56.800 shares of common stock 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway. 






Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Mar. 18 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 17000.—Rate. structure ‘investigation, 

part 6, iron and steel articles. .De- 

cided Mar. 3, 1930. 

Upon reconsideration with respect to the 
application of alternative rates on bars, 
plates, and shapes, subject to a carload 
minimum of 80,000 pounds, finding in orig- 
inal report, 155 I. C. C. 517, denying alter- 
native rates, affirmed. 

No. 22436.—Greater Muskegon Chamber of 
Commerce v. Pere Marquette Railway et 
al, Decided Mar. 5, 1930, 

Rate charged on three shipments of 
foundry core oven -racks, in carloads, from 
Kenosha, Wis., to Muskegon, Mich., found 
inapplicable. Applicable rate found unrea- 
sonable, but not unjustly discriminatory. 
Waiver of undercharges authorized. Com- 

laint dismissed. 

o. 193384.—Armour & Company v. Atchi- | 

son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. | 

Decided Mar. 3, 1930. 

Upon further hearing, rates on crude 
glycerine, in tank-car loads from Los An- | 
geles, Calif., to Chicago, Ill., found to have 
been unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
Previous decision, 147 1. C, C. 454, reversed. 
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| is making a review of two cases where 
| certain questions were raised.” 


| said he saw no reason for a concern as | 


| Democrats,*he said, does not intend to 


| due to the allowance of additional deduc- 


surprising that adjustments of 7. per 
cent will be necessary as in this case. 

The refund report now being consid- | 
ered by the joint committee, he said, 
showed that tax adjustments sometimes 
are necessary to the extent of 80 per 


| cent of the original amount returned. He | to avoid in the future such unwholesome | 


concluded that there: is no reason for 
suspecting that the refund to the United 
States Steel Corporation is not entirely 
just and proper. ae 

The report on refunds for the whole! 
calendat year, 1929, he said, is now ih! 
the hands of the Joint Committee on! 
Taxation and is summed up by Mr. | 
Parker as follows: 


“(1) The rate of overassessment has 
decreased 58 per cent, for the calendar 
year, 1929, over the rate for the pre- 
ceding seven-month period. . 

“(2) No serious question can be raised 
as to the propriety of the allowances con- | 
summated, 


“(8) The Treasury Department has co- | 
operated in every way with the staff and 


Mr. Bacharach continued: “In view | 
of the fact that the staff of the commit- | 
tee has not been afraid to offer construc- 
tive criticisms of the Department in the 
past, I give great weight to the state- 
ments made by Mr. Parker, and am con- | 
vinced that the general situation in re- | 
gard, to tax refunds is satisfactory.” 


Mr. Garner said that Mr. Bacharach’s | 





| speech might have been prepared in the | 
| Treasury Department because of the lan- | 


guage and argument it presented. He} 


efficient and large as the United. States | 
Steel Corporation making such mistakes 
as are shown by the t@®& refunds made to | 
that company. 

The joint committee, which is. com- 
posed of six Republicans as against four 


look into these refund questions. The 
matter of refunding this money to the 
United States Steel Gorporation, he de- 
clared, was merely a “formality.” 

Mr. Garner further said that he did 
not believe Mr. Bacharach had read the 
report concerning the refund, and de- 
clared that the Committee had “merely 
made a. gesture.” He said that it makes 
no difference what the Treasury Depart- 
ment tells the joint committee to do, iN 
will do it. | 

The refund made to John D. Rocke- | 
feller, he.observed, amounted to more | 





|nickels “than he would give away if he | 


lived 100 years.” 

If he were Secretary of the Treasury, | 
he said, he would do two things: “I 
would take one of these large refund | 
cases to the Supreme Court, and I should | 
ask a House investigation of the books | 
of the Treasury Department, instead of | 
closing the doors, as the present Sec- | 
retary does.” 

The House, he said, should consider 
carefully the matter of instituting such 
an investigation. He said that if such 


an investigation found that the Treas- 
ury Department has been run efficiently 
and regularly for the past 10 years, it 
would please him immeasurably. 









Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


+} 


[Continued from Page 4.] | 
oe 1918, and 28398 for the year 


Public Service Corporation 

Public. Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, Newark, N. J., overassessments of 
income and profits taxes and, interest 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 
$120,084.29; 1920, $449,094.17; 
$244,260.85; 1922, $116,189.94. 

The overassessments for the years 


878,079.61 are made pursuant to the final 
orders of the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals entered in the instant case, 
Docket Nos.“18773, for the years 1918 
and 1919, and 24195 for the years 1920 
and 1921. 

Of the above overassessment for the 
year 1922, the amount of $94,402.92 is 


tions for depreciation of plant and equip- 


UNITED STA 


| special tax on buying stocks on small | 
| margins it makes that kind of speculation 


‘all over the country might be restored to 


|of the stock market encourages further 


|in a panic when deflation begins. 


| triously to whatever business I take in | 


| ress of successive booms and crashes. 
The measure is designed to protect the | 


1918, $1,064,640.30; 1919, | 
1921, | 


; 1 | of the conscientious but misguided small 
1918 to 1921, inclusive, amounting to $1,- | 
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Plan to Tax Stocks 
Offered in House 


Mr. McLeod Introduces Bill 
Aimed at Preventing In- 
flation and’ Protecting 
Small Investors 








[Continued from’ Page 1.] 


reactions as that of 1929. 
I have introduced a bill which I believe 
will do away with the kind of wild specu- 
lation .in stocks which’ has been so 
troublesome in the past and at the same 
time my bill will not interfere with the 
legitimate functions of the stock market. 


The principle is simple. By imposing a 


unprofitable. The bill may also result in 
some additional revenue to the Govern- 
ment. 


The statisticians reported that in the | 
boom market of 1929 call money to the! 
amount of $8,000,000,000 was attracted 
to the stock market. When a market is 
inflated, as that market was, it is an 
enormous economic waste to allow so 
= valuable capital to be unproduc- 
ively employed. ° 

If this amount of capital were em- 
ployed in building or manufacturing, new 
wealth would be created, additional wages 
would provided for employes and our 
standard of living would be further ad-| 
vanced. 

Furthermore the real estate business 


a state of prosperity such as it enjoyed 
before the public acquired a mania for 
speculating in stocks. 


Inflation Encouraged 


The ease with which stocks cap be| 
purchased on small margins encourages | 
inflation of the stock market. Inflation 


speculation. Large speculation creates 
an abnormal demand for ll money, 
which money is drawn away ffom normal 


business pursuits arid a top-heavy finan- 
cial situation is built up which results 


My bill discourages margins of less 
than 50 per cent. Anyone can appreci- 
ate, I am sure, that if all the buyers of 
stocks either own their stocks outright | 
or have them on margins in excess of | 
50 per cent, a temporary drop in the 
market will not cause a panic in selling. 
Therefore, it is evident that my bill 
would promote sound business. 

The rule of conduct which Benjamin | 
Franklin laid down for himself before | 
this country became an_ independent | 
Nation is still a true guide. He said: | 
“T shall endeavor to apply myself indus- | 





hand and not to divert my mind from | 
my business by any foolish project of 
growing suddenly rich; for industry and 
patience are the surest means of plenty.” 
_As long as we continue speculation 
to go on unbridled, there will be many 
business men as well as many other 
eitizens who will not be able to keep 
their minds on their business, and the 
result will be more stock market booms 
followed by disastrous panics. 


Small Trader Protected 


One of the important functions of 
government is to encourage sound busi- 
ness, and that is what my bill does. 
What we want in the United States is 
steady progress, not the uncertain prog- 


small trader from manipulations of those 
who infrequently are able to. control 
stock fluctuations, no less than to pre- 
vent wild speculation which ‘often leads 
to market panics. 

The small trader with financial re- 
sources permitting him to buy only on 
small margins is always the prey of stock 
manipulators, The bill is therefore as 
much of a protection to him as it is to 


This bill therefore is in the interest 


speculator who might be intrigued into 
putting a life savings into a game about 
which he knows nothing and who later 
might find himself without resources to 
back his original commitment. 


Accounting Methods 
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the general stability of the stock market. | 
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Public Utilities 
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PusiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


Ces DBE 


Interstate Commerce Commission Rules Company Is 
' Merely Subsidiary of Colorado & Southern Line 
ee ; 


Authority to acquire and perate- 12 wise stated. Line (1) is operated ynder 


lines of railroad, aggregating approxi- | 
mately 141 miles now owned by the Colo- 
rado Railroad, has been granted to the 
Colorado & Southern Railway by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in a re- 
port and order in Finance’ Docket No. 
8039, made public Mar. 18. 

The Colorado & Southern now owns all 
the outstanding capital stock of the Colo- 
rado Railroad. ‘The Commission’s report 
follows in full text: 

The Colorado & Southern Railway 
Company, a carrier by railroad subject to 
the' interstate commerce act, on Jan, 15, 
1930, filed an applicdtion under section 1 
(18) of the act for a certificate that the 
present and future, public convenience 
and necessity require the acquisition and 
operation by it of the lines of railroad 
and other properties of the Colorado 
Railroad Company, hereinafter calléd the 
Colorado, in Colorado and Wyoming, as 
hereinafter described. 

No objections to the granting of the 
application have; been presented to us, 
and no representations or recommenda- 
tions have been made by any State au- 
thority. 


All Capital Stock 
Owned by Applicant 


All the capital stock of the Colorado, 
except directors’ qualifying shares, is 
owned by the anplicant, and 68.21 per 
cent of the applicant’s outstanding cap- 
ital stock is owned by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company, 
hereinafter referred to as the Burling- 
ton. 

With the exception of one branch, 
all the lines of the Colorado were con- 
structed many years ago. All financing) 
was done by the applicant and all op- 
eration has been performed by .it under 
leases. The chief reason given for the 
acquisition of the property is that it will 
be of advantage in negotiating a pro- 
posed bond issue under a new mortgage. 

This issue will be made for the princi- 
pal purpose of refunding $28,978,900 of 
the applicant’s refunding and extension 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds, maturing 
May 1, 1935. The cost of constructing 
the Colorado is represented in large part 
by the bonds and stocks of that company 
which are pledged under the applicant’s 
refunding and extension mortgage. 
Upon release of these securities to the 
applicant, the bonds of the Colorado will | 
be canceled. 

When the property is acquired by the 
applicant and conveyed to the trustee, 
the new issue of bonds will constitute a 
direct lien upon such property, thus | 
simplifying and strengthening the appli- 
cant’s corporate structure, and, it is 
claimed, improving the applicant’s credit. 
No other financing in connection with 
the ad¢quisition is contemplated. The 
Colorado owns no equipment. 

In consideration of the conveyance to 
the applicant of all the lines of railroad 
and other property of the Colorado, to- 
gether with. all rights, privileges, and 
franchises appertaining thereto, the ap- 
plicant will cancel all debts’of the Colo- 
rado, and will equip, operate, and main- 
tain the railroad, and pay all taxes 
thereon, 

On Dee. 31, 1929, the Colorado’s funded 
debt, consisting of first-mortgage bonds, 
was $2,233,000; its _ promissory notes 
were $96,774.42, and its indebtedness in 
open account was $847,321.47, all in. fa- 
vor of the applicant and all to be can- 
celed and forgiven.. Thé first mortgage 
of the Colorado, to the Guaranty Trust 
‘Company of New York, will be released. 
Nothing is said as to the disposition to 
be made of the Colorado’s capital stock, 
which will represent no property after 
the transaction shall have been com- | 
pleted. 

The lines of the Colorado are situated 
in Huerfano, Pueblo, Jefferson, Douglas, 
Boulder, Larimer and Weld counties, 
Colorado, and in Larimer and: Platte 
counties, Wyoming. They consist, of 12 | 
separate segments, the whole aggregat- | 
ing 140.492 miles of main track. Statis- | 
tics pertaining to population have been 
| duly supplied by the applicant, but only 
those connected with the individual lines 
will be referred to. 

Certain parts of the territory involved 
are served by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, hereinafter called the 








Of Utility Is Shown 








ment, computed on the valuations estab- 
lished and at the rates used in the de- 
termination of the tax liabilities for the 
prior years which formed the bases of 
the final orders of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals, supra. Section 


234 (a) (7), revenue act of 1921. Ar- 
ticles 161 and 561, Regulations 62. 
The balance of the overassessment for 


the year 1922 amounting to $21,787.02 is 
caused by the remission of interest as- 
serted in connection with the assessment 
of a déficiency in tax as the result of a 
prior audit, since’ the present determina- 
tion of an overassessment causes a pro- 
portionate, reduction in the interest. 


Elisha Walker , 


Elisha Walker, New York. An over- 
assessment of income tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1928, 
$42,348.14. 

The entire oyerassessment is caused 
by the, elimination from the income re- 
ported in the tax réturn of a certain 
amount erroneously included therein 


| since a field examination of the taxpay- 


er’s accounting records discioses that the 
amount in question was received in the 
taxable year 1927, for which year a tax 


| liability is indicated in excess of the 


overassessment proposed. Section 42, 
revenue act-of 1928; article 331, Regu- 
lations 74. 


Frank Jay Gould 


Frank Jay Gould, New York. An over- 
assesment of income tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1927, 
$33.582.06. 

The amount of $31,264.90 included in 
the above overassessment is caused. by 
the allowance of a deduction from the re- 
ported income for the amount of attor- 
ney’s fees paid during the above year, 
since after a thorough field investigation 
of the taxpayer’s accounting records and 
a careful consideration in the Bureau, of 
all of the relevant facts, it is determined 
that such amount was omitted from the 
return filed, Section 214 (a) (1), reve- 
nue act of 1926; articles 101 and 112, 
Regulations 69. Treasury Decision 4222 
(C. B. VII-2, 267). 

The allowanee of additional déductions 
for the amounts of ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses incurred, and in- 
terest paid, during the above year, which 
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Transcript of Inquiry Covers 
Security Transactions 
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| 
| stock is a result of the write-up in fixed 
}eapital, any earnings on the common 
| stock have been in effect, at least, an 
| earning on the write-up of fixed capital. 
Q. What is the cost to the American 
|Gas & Electric Company of the 5,000,000 
shates common stock of Appalachian 
| Electric Power Company which are held 
| by it? A. Based on the record of the 
| American Gas & Electric Company it. is 
| approximately 72 cents per share. No 
| segregated cost applicable specifically to 
the common stock of Appalachian Elec- 
|trie Power Company has been applied 
|by American Gas & Electric Company. 
The common stock of Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Company together with 80,- 
000 shares $7 preferred stock, 10,000 
shares $7 second preferred stock, and 
$5,000,000 principal amount, 6 per cent 
note, of Applachian Electric Power 
Company were all carried, on Dec. 31, 
1928, at a cost of $17,588,607.62. 
However, a close approximation of the 
cost of the common stock may be ob- 
tained by deducting from the group cost 
of $17,588,607.62, the value of the pre- 
ferred stock and the note included 
therein, The note for $5,000,000 was due 
Apr, 1, 1929, and was assuredly worth 
its face*value, and applying a value of 
| $100 a share to both the 10,000 shares 
| second preferred, and 80.000 shares pre- 
ferred ‘stock, and deducting the sum of 
the value of the preferred stocks and the 
note, that is, $14,000,000, from the total 
cost of $17,588,607.62, results in a cost 
of the 5,000,000 shares of common stock 
of $3,588,607.62, which is approximately 
a cost of 72 cents per share. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of the utilities investigation 
will be continued in the issue of 
Mar. 20. 

Ge 
were erroneously omitted from the re- 
| turn filed, result in $1,751.64 and $565.52, 
respectively, of the above overassess- 
ment. Section 214 (a) (1) and (2), rev- 
jenue act of 1926; articles 101, 112 arid 











Rio Grande, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, the Union Pacific 
Railroad, thé Burlington and the appli- 
jeant, The industries in the territory are 
thought ‘to be growing. About 20 per 
cent of the traffic originates on the lines, 
and 80 per cent is through traffic from 
other parts of the applicant’s system. 
The lines to be acquired are enumer- 
ated below. All are single track, and all 
are standard gauge except where other- 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Mar. 18.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922 dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessments and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to, you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur 
rencies are as shown. below: , 


| 








Austria (schilling) .........+0.... 14.0756 
Belgium (belga) .... 13,9321 
Bulgaria (lev) -7210 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ..+eeees+ 2.9626 
Denmark (krone) ......++seeeeees 26.7573 


486.1372 
2.5163 
3.9107 

23.8460 
1.2955 
17.4743 
5.2340 
40.0888 
26.7494 
11.2250 
4.4950 
5045 
12.5929 
26.8428 
19.3461 
1.7649 


England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Fea “COON rik oe ans cals aude dees 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) ..... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 


tree eeeeeeas 


Cette wm enerereee 


Cee mete eee eee 





Hong Kong (dollar) . 37,1607 
China (Shanghai teel) .........+. 46.9642 
China (Mexican dollar). .........+. 83.7187 
China (Yuan dollar) ...........- 33.4583 
ee RO, Fey a 36.0746 
jSapan (yen) .b... sc eeeeeeensecees 49.3537 
Singapore (dollar) .......ssesee0s 55.8658 
Canada (dollar) ......ccseeeeeeee 99.9231 


PCUne. (RRSOP Less s ci,dc ees knee abet 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 


| lease agreement dated Oct. 15, 1929, and 


| one of heavy .traffic and is an important 


| County, Colo. 
| area, underlaid with coal, and which has 


4 he said, which 


a 20-year lease agreement dated May 14, 
1910, renewed for.a further term of 20 
years under authority granted by us in 
Finance Docket No. 7804, 158 I. C. C. 15. 
All the other lines are operated under a 


authorized by us in that proceeding. This 
latter agreement, which is a renewal of 
one dated Nov. 4, 1908, provides that it 
shall continue in force until terminated 
by six months’ notice given by either 
party. The applicant has furnished the | 
required information as to the physical | 
characteristics of the lines under consid- 
eration. 


Twelve Units in 


Lines Acquired 

(1) Line extending from a connection 
with the aplicant’s line at Southern 
Junction southerly to a connection with 
the Rio Grande at Walsenburg Junction, 
46.49 miles, all in Pueblo and Huerfano 
counties, Colo. The country traversed 
is in the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and consists of pasture and culti- 
vated lands. The line serves an area 
of about 1,600 square miles, containing a 
population of 70,000. 

In this population, 60,705 is included 
for the City of Pueblo, situated 4 
miles from Southern Junction and served 
by three other railroads. The manufac- 
ture of steel and iron products is the 
chief industry in that city; elsewhere 
farming and grazing are the principal 
industries, and rail service for them is 
furnished by the applicant and the Rio} 
Grande. . The line under consideration is 


+ 


part of the applicant’s system. To- 
gether with a parallel line of the Rio| 
Grande, it is jointly operated by that 
carrier and the applicant as a double- 
track railroad. This arrangement has 
been in force. since. 1910. : | 
(2) Line extending from Walsenburg | 
westerly and southerly.to the Robinson 
mine, 1.95 miles, in Huerfano County, 
Golo. The population of Walsenburg is 
4,500. This line traverses a_ section | 
which is underlaid with coal, is about 
5 square miles in area, and contains 
approximately 500 inhabitants, The coal 
mining industry here is served by the 
applicant and the Rio Grande in about 
equal degree. 

(3) Line. of 8-foot gauge exten 
ing from Waterton station on the appli- | 
cant’s line southéasterly to. Silica, 3.76 | 


, Acquisitions | 
Holding Road Authorized to Take Over ‘Law Declared Void , ; 
Lines Operated by Colorado Railroad | {py Specif : 





miles, abl in Jefferson end Douglas 
counties, Colo. The country is moun-| 
tainous and uncultivated, and has prac- | 
tieally no inhabitants. Gravel and lime- | 
stone are produced. 

(4) Line exending from Coalton, sit- 
uated on a line of the applicant, north- | 


|erly to a point near Liguite, on another 


line of the applicant, 0.92 mile, in Boulder 
This is in a tultivated 


a population of 100. The line furnishes 
the only rail service to the local coal 
mining and agricultural industries. 

(5) Line extending froni a point near 
the applicant’s passenger station at Fort 
Collins, easterly through Black Hollow 
Junetion, thence northerly through Wel- 
lington and Speer, to Cheyenne Junction 
on a line of the applicant, 44.9 miles, all 
in Larimer and Weld-counties, Colo., and 
Laramie County, Wyo. The population 
of Fort Collins is 14,000 and that of Wel- 
lington is 1,000. The land is devoted to 
cultivation and pasturage between Fort 
Collins and Wellington. Stock raising is 
carried on between Wellington and Chey- 
enne Junction. In both areas rail serv- 
ice is provided by the applicant and the 
Union Pacific. The line is an important 
part of the applicant’s system, 

To be continued in the issue of 

Mar. 20. 


Muscle Shoals Urged 
As Fertilizer Plant 


Officer Testifies 
Could Begin in 60 Days 











Ala., is in excellent condition and could 
be put in operation within 60 days at a 
capacity sufficient to provide explosives to 
supply an army of 1.500,000 men, the 
House Committee on Military Affairs was 
told Mar. 18. 

This testimony was given by Warrant 
Officer Anthony Poyet, of the Ordnance 
Department of the Army, in charge of 
the Muscle Shoals plants. He said it 
would cost $100,000 to place plant No. 2 
in_ operation. 

The Committee is holding hearings on 
proposals for disposition or operation of 
the plants. 

Fertilizer Production Urged 

Representative Speaks (Rep.), of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, urged operation of the 
plant to produce fertilizers. 

“We have the plant and facilities to 
make fertilizer,” he said. “Let’s do it. 
This plant was intended to continue as a 
public enterprise, separate from private 
interests, We can operate it. It has 
come to the point where we must say 
whether the Government is more power- 
ful than the interests that say we can- 
not operate it.” 

Questioned by Representative Quin 
(Dem.), of McComb; Miss., Warrant Offi- 
cer Poyet said the machinery in plant 
No. 2 is the same as that used by the 
Cyanamid Co, The plant can quickly be 
placed in condition to produce cyanamid, 
can be used as a fertilizer 
but is better ‘if mixed with other ingredi- 
ents. 

Water Power Sufficient 

Plant No. 1, Mr. Poyet said, is smaller, 
was equipped with machinery which 
was in part experimcntal, and would 
need remodeling before it is placed in 
operation. He said this would require 
about a year\with an expenditure esti- 
mated at $355,000. 

This plant would produce about 20,000 
tons of ammonium nitrate per year, he 
said, and plant No. 2 would produce about 
110,000 tons. 

Maj. Francis H. Miles of the nitrates 
section, Ordnance Department of the 


| Army, explained to the Committee that it 


requires 90,000 kilowatts to operate the 
plants at capacity, and that there are 
60,000 available from the steam plants. 
The Tennessee River has never fallen 
below the stage where it could provide 


.| the remaining 30,000 kilowatts, he said. 


The ‘Committee then adjourned until 
| Mar. 19, when Capt. H. D. W. Riley of 
the Ordnance Denartment, who is in 








'121, Regulations 69. 
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As Public Utility 


Particular Designation of In; 
dividual System for Sepa: 
rate Classification Is De- 
clared Discriminatory 








State of Maine: 
Augusta, Mar. 10. 

Legislation specifically designating the 
sewer system of the Milo Water Co, ag 
a public utility, and thereby imposing a 
separate classification, 1s discriminatory. 
and void because-in dircet, violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Sus 
preme Court of Maine has held, 

Rescript by Chief Justice William R. 
Pattangall follows in full text: 

1. The jurisdiction of the public util- 
ities commission is expressly limited by 
the terms of the act creating it to the 
utilities enumerated therein. Sewa 
companies are not included, whether 
maintained and operated independently 
or in connection with water companies. . 


Duty of Court 


2. While the constitutionality of a law 
is presumed until the contrary is shown 
beyond a reasonable doubt, it is the plain 
duty of the court to pronounce invalid 
an act which violates an express mandate 
of the Constitution, even though the leg- 
islature has determined such an act to be 
expedient and necessary. ; 

3. Discriminatory statutes are not for 
that reason alone invalid. Classifications 
based on age, sex, occupation, degree of 
relationship and density of population 
are familiar. But a classification must 
be reasonable and not arbitrary. 


Law Required To Be General 


4, The legislature can not dispense with 
a general law for particular cases. It 
has no power to exempt any particular 
person or corporation from the operation 
of the general law, statutory or common, 

5.—The inhibition of the Fourteenth 
Amendment that no State shall deprive 
any person within its jurisdiction of. the 
equal protection of law was designed to 
prevent any person or class of persons 
being singled out as a special subject. for 
discriminating legislation. Hostile and 
favoring legislation are equally inhibited. ~ 

6. Legislation which designates the 


q- | sewer system maintained by the Milo 


Water Co. alone as a public utility and 

which therefore makes a separate clas- 

sification of that sewer system is dis- 

criminatory and void because in, direct 

violation of the Fowrteenth Amendment. 
Exceptions sustained. 





Bond Issue Proposed 
By Rock Island Lipg 


I. C. C. Permission for Flota« 
tion of $5,691,000 Sought ; 


Authority .to issue $5,691,000° of ex- , 
tension first mortgage 5 per cent 30- 
year gold bonds, was sought by the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway. Mag. 
18 in an application filed with the Inter 
state Commerce Commission in Finaneé 
Docket No. 8137. 


The bonds are to be dated Mar. 1, 
1930, maturing Mar. 1, 1960, with inter- 
est payable semiannually on Mar. 1 and 
Sept. 1 in each year. ‘The bonds will be 
issued under and pursuant to the terms 
of the carrier’s proposed extension first 
mortgage to the Fidelity Trust Company 
of New York, as trustee. ; 

The proposed issue is the initial issue 
of bonds under this mortgage. 

The purpose of the issue is to repay 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
| way a like amount of the applieant rail» 
road’s indebtedness to the parent. coms 
| pany incurred by the gulf road. for the 
construction of its line from Amarillo, 
| Tex., to the Texas-New Mexico boundary, 


| 


U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


March 15 _— 
Made Public March 18 





| 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ........+ $2,763,843.45 
Internal-revenue receiptse ¢ 
Income ;ta& 63.8) dees 18,148,963.6) 
Miscellaneous internal i 
TOVOHMUG f5.0. s Seis bebe b 1,856,586. 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 544,042.62 


Total ordinafy receipts... 23,308,436.45 


“6 





Public debt receipts ...... 000.00 
| Balance previous day ..... 13,848,398.20 
> SQUID ss a ptesul's esasbi hiaka asa ts 37,228,834.65 

Expenditures 
|General expenditures ..... $6,067 ,866.78 

Interest on public debt,... 1,016,873.06 

Refunds of receipts ...... 196,154.42 

Postal deficiency ...:..... 5,000,000.00 

Panama Canal........... 4,309.64 
Operations in special ac- er 

BOUNte 00.) coe on .+ - 174,568.69 

Adjusted service certifi¢ati 

FUG | 045 0icken' as pein 95,144.20 
Civil - service retirement - 

LUM hii. stutip se Waa ds 29,556.27 
Investment of trust funds. 863,925.35 

Total ordinary expendi- F 

DUGG ss tise dh gis dlnks a rates 12,598,261.03 
Public debt expenditures 

chargeable against ordi- 

nary receipts .......... 6,000,000.00 

Cther public debt expendi- 

GUERE' ' wh iho tecnn soiled > 2,526,586.75 

Balance today ......... .« 14,103;986.87 

SOOMAY i sitaa'éle » Casein a.0ie « 37,228,834.65 
The accumulative figures, together 


with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for. 
the year, are published each Monday. 





The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THe United States Dalry is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request,’ by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 




















charge of Wilson Dam at Florence, Ala., 
will be heard ie 


i. 


Give your order to the mail cler 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460, — ’ 
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Uniform Bank Laws 
Pro for States 
Of Northwest Group 


‘Suggested Code Would Unify 

Fundamental Principles 

But Be Adapted to Local 
Industrial Differences 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Mar. 18. 


Plans for preparing a uniform code on 
fundamental banking laws for the sev- 
eral States of the northwestern group 
were launched at a recent. conference 
held in Portland, .Oreg., according to an 
oral statement Mar. 11 by Walter H. 
Hadlock, State bank commissioner who 
just returned from thé conference. 


The meeting was held in connection 
with the Northwest bank management 
conference: at’ which about 40 bankers 
and bank employes from Utah institu- 
tyons were in attendance. 


‘Salt Lake City will be the scene of 
the next conference, the invitation of 
Orval W, Adams, president of the Utah 
Bankers’ Association, to hold the conven- 
tion here next year, having been ac- 
cepted.. The dates will be arranged by 
committees from the several States hav- 
ing membership in the conference. 


Uniform Code Needed 


Of late years there has been a grow- 
ing need for unifying the basic banking 
laws of States and the movement 
launched at the Portland meeting. will 

« a long way to bring this about, Mr. 

adlock stated. There are already some 
interstate banking agencies growing up 
in the West and there is a wide disparity 
between the laws of the several States, 
these differing even on many funda- 
mentals, 


State banking commissioners of Utah, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, Idahe and Wyoming-are to take a 

_ leadership in the preparation of this 
code and will be aided by the Federal 
reserve bank officials and the legislative 
committees of the bankers’ associations 
of the several States. 


Preliminary Work Underway 


Considerable preliminary work has al- 
ready been done in the way of studying 
thé differences in banking laws between 
States by S. G. Sargent, assistant Fed- 
eral reserve agent at San Francisco. The 
State commissioners and committeemen 
will hold a conference sometime this 
year at which the suggestions for uni- 
fying State laws will be advanced, 


Mr. Hadlock declared that there was 
no reason why the States should not have 
a uniform code of the fundamental bank- 
ing laws. In many respects the code 
will continue to differ between States in 

der that it may be adapted to different 
ie industrial needs, but these differ- 
entés need not apply to fundamentals, 
Mr. Hadlock:said. 


Diving Girl Trade Mark 
For Bathing Suite Valid 


{Continued from Page 7.] 


whethér the design used by the defend- 
ant amounts to an infringement of the 
plaintiff’s trade mark. 

What degree of resemblance is neces- 
sary to constitute an infringement is in- 
capable of exact definition, as applicable 
to all cases. All that courts of justice can 
do, in that regard, is to say that no trader 
can adopt a trade mark, so resembling 
that of another trader, as that ordinary 
purchasérs, buying with ordinary caution, 
are likely to be misled. McLean v. Flem- 
ing, 96°U. 8S. 246-261. ° 

Similarity does not mean exact like- 
ness. If the resemblance, when consid- 
ing the two trade marks ‘together, is 
such that the one is calculated to de- 
ceive the ordinary purchaser of the 
article to which it is attached into be- 
lieving that it is the article of the other, 
infringement takes place. 


Attachment Not Required 


Equity gives relief in such a case, upon 
the ground that one man is not allowed to 
offer his goods for sale, représenting them 
to be the manufacture of another trader in 
the same commodity. ey the latter 
has obtained qolobaity. in his manufacture, 
he is entitled to all the advantages of that 
eelébrity, whether resulting from the 

reater demand for his goods or from the 
higher price the public aré willing to give 
or the article, rather than for the goods 
of the other manufacture, whose reputa- 
tion is not so high as a manufacturer. 
Where, therefore, a party has been in the 
habit of stamping his goods with a particu- 
lar mark or brand, so that the purchasers 

his goods having that mark or: brand 

ow them to be of his manufacture, no 

er manufacturer has a right to adopt 
the same stamp; because, by doing so, he 
would be substantially representing the 
goods’ to be the manufacture of the per- 
son who first adopted the stamp, and so 
would. or might be depriving him of the 
profit he might make by the sale of the 
goods which the purehaser intended to buy. 
McLean v. Fleming, supra. 

*° Counsel for the defendant insists that 
there is no allegation that the alleged 
infringing design of the defendant was 
attached to goods sold or offered for 
sale by it, and consequently no infringe- 
ment is alleged. To this contention I 
eannot subscribe. 


Section 16 of the act of Feb. 20, 1905, 
section 96, title 15, U. 8. C. A., provides: 


The registration of a trade mark under 
the provisions of this subdivision of this 
chapter shall be prima facie evidence of 
ownership. Any person who shall, without 
the consent of the owner thereof, repro- 
duce, counterfeit, copy, or colorably imi- 
tate any such trade mark and affix the 
same to mérchandise of substantially the 
same descriptive properties as those set 
forth in the registration, or to labels, signs, 














rints, ages, wrappers, or receptacles 
fatend to be used upon or in connection 
with the sale of merchandise of substan- 


tially the same descriptive properties as 
those set forth in such registration, and 
shall use, of shall have used, such repro- 
duction, counterfeit, copy, or colorable imi- 
tation in commerce among the several 
States, or with a fore nation, or with 
ae on tribes, shall liable to an ac- 

jon for damages therefor at the suit of 
the owner. thereof. 


_It will be seen that this statute covers 
the use of the imitation in connection 









ai we sale of marvnaptice of substan- 
same descriptive les as 
~ set forth in the ceuaet n. It is 


not necessary that it be attached to the 
icles of merchandise themselves, 
The foregoing conclusions render it 
Wanecessary to consider the sllegations 
f the bill in their broader aspect 
air competition. 
Upon the face of t 
pinion ‘that the motion 
ld be denied, Orde 




















he pleadings I am 
to dis- 
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Uniform Regulation Consolidations : 


Illegal Stock Operations in Indiana 
Are Reduced Under ‘Blue Sky’ Statute 





Number Reduced 70 Per Cent in Five Years, Secretary 
Fifield Declared in Talk to Kiwanis Club 





\ State of Indiana: Indianapolis, Mar. 18. 


A reduction of 70 per cent in the num- 
ber of fraudulerit investment schemes 
being operated in Indiana has’ been ef- 
fected through five ‘years under the 
Indiana securities act. Otto G. Fifield, 
secretary of state, declared in an address 


at Bloomington, Mar. 13. 

Mr. Fifield spoke before the weekly 
meeting of the Bloomington Kiwanis 
Club on the operation of the Indiana 
“blue sky” law. 

‘The securities department of the State 
government, Mr. Fifield said, is nét only 
self-supporting, but each year turns into 
the general fund a large surplus repre- 
sented in the collection of fees on regis- 
tration of securities. Eighty per cent 
of the fees collected, the speaker said, 
represents payment by firms from out- 
side Indiana who register their securities 
for sale in this State. 


Investors Cautioned 
Against Big Returns 


A warning for all investors to beware 
of the salesman who has a glittering 
money-making scheme in investment was 
count d by Mr. Fifield, who declared one 
of the hardest things with which the se- 
curities commission has to cope is the 
tempting offer made by the salesman who 
“guarantees” a return of 10, 20 and even 
40 per cent on the investment, and which 
is accepted by the customer without in- 
quiry as to the legitimacy of the propo- 
sition. 

“It is amazing how easy if is for a 
glib-tongued salesman to induce well-to- 
do, intelligent and educated men to be- 
come hypnotized and smilingly nibble at 
Le 


Purchase of Intoxicant 
Found Not to Be Criminal 





[Continued from Puge 7.] 
v. Teahan, 50 Conn. 92, and State v. 
Rand, 51 N. H. 361. In-the latter case 
it was said: é 

That such a prosecution is unprecedented 
in this State, shows very strongly what has 
been understood to be the law upon the sub- 
ject. Smith J. 

Moreover, the statute under considera- 
tion belongs to a class of which many 
examples are to be found in our legisla- 
tion, While the language of them differs, 
all follow similar lines. All have been 
similarly construed, In Lott v. United 
States, 205 F. R. 28, C. C. A. 9th, the 
court said: : 

It is uniformly held that statutes pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors are 
directed against the act of selling only, and 
that the offense is. committed only by the 
vendor or someoné who aids him in selling, 
and that the purchaser and those who aid 
him in the purchase are not guilty of aiding 
or abetting in the commigsion of the offense, 
Gilbert J. at 29. We know of no law that 
prohibits the purchase of liquor.. Owen J.; 
Reed v. State, 24 L. R. A. ns. 268 at 274. ° 

Relates to Permittees 

It seems clear that if Congress had in- 
tended to introduce: such a revolutionary 
change in existing methods of dealing 
with the liquor problem as making the 
ordinary buyer criminally liable, it would 
have said so in no uncertain terms (see 
Shaw, C. J., Com, v. Willard, 22 Pick. 476, 
479, and Norris v. U. S., ubi supra); and 
it would have expressly prescribed the 
penalties for buying, as, it did for selling, 
in far more definite language than that 
on which the Government here. relies, 
ViZ.: 

Any person violating the provisions of any 
permit, or who makes any false record, re- 
port, or affidavit required. by this title, or 
violates any of the provisions of this 4 
for which offense a special penalty is 
preseribéd, shall be fined 
etce.— 
which, appears to relate to permittees. 
There are strong reasons why permittees 
should be penalized for abuse of the 
on granted them. 

As I construe the indictment, it does 
not charge the defendant with aiding and 
abetting a sale of liquor. Even if it does, 
no crime would be charged. It has been 
repeatedly held that the buyer was not, 
ipso facto, an aider and abettor of the 
seller; and the Government counsel con- 
ceded at the argument that no other re- 
lation between the defendant and Ro- 
tondo existed in this case. (See Norris 
v. U. S., supra; Lott v. U. S., 46 L. R. A. 
ns. 409, note citing authorities; State v. 
Téahan, supra; State v. Cullins, 24 L. R. 
A. 212.) The act of Apr. 30, 1789, as 
amended (18 U. S. C, A:, sec, 251) re- 

uires both concealment and failure to 

isclose. Under it some affirmative act 
toward the concealment of the felony is 
necessary. Mere silence after knowledge 
of the commission of the crime is not 
sufficient. The allegations of the indict- 
ment do not bring it within this statute. 
(See Robinson v. State, 57 Inc. 113; Com. 
v. Tuckerman, 10 Gray. 173.) 

Indictment quashed. 


(section 29), 





Aluminum Argument 


To Be Ended April 1 


Federal Trade Commission Sets 
Date in Contract Case 








The final argument before the Federal 
Trade Commission in the matter of the 
Aluminum Company of America, has 
een set for Apr. 1, the Commission 
announced Mar, 18. This case ‘involves 
contracts and agreenients made by the 
company for the sale of sheet aluminum, 
it ~~ stated.. The -statement follows 
n full: 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
set Tuesday, ae 1, as the date for 
final argument before the Cotnmission 
in the matter of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. The»session will be- 

in at 10 o’clock that morning ‘in the 

mmission’s hearing room, 
Street; N. W. 

Notice has been served that thé ques- 
tion of time to be allowed the parties 
for presentation of argument would: be 
determined by the Commission at the 
time of hearing. ; 

The Aluminum company case, in which 
testimony has been taken in various 
parts of the country, involves contracts 
and agreements made by the company 
for the sale of sheet aluminum. The 
proceedings are based on both the Clay- 

n and Federal Trade Commission acts. 

The next step after final argument 
will be final consideration ” the Com- 
mission and subsequently the issuance 

either an order to cease and desist 
an order of dismissal, woos 











the wonderful possibilities of making big 
and easy money by investing it in these 
enterprises,” Mr. Fifield said. 

“It has long been a well-established 
fact that an honest and legitimate in- 
come from an investment is 6, 7 or 8 
| per cent, and when an offer that an in- 
come of three or four times that amount 
is made, it may be looked upon with 
suspicion.” — 4 

Administration of the Indiana securi- 
ties or “blue sky” law is vested with the 
secretary of state, who is assisted by the 
securities commissioner, Mark W. 
Rhoads, and a chief examiner, Earle 
Coble, 

Mr. Fifield said the securities law is 
one of the least known and less under- 
stood of all Indiana laws. Its enactment 
grew out of a public demand for regula- 
tion of sales of securities to close the 
bucket shops and run the illegitimate 
stock salesmen from the State. A securi- 
ties law was enacted in 1919, but lacking 
“teeth” for proper enforcement, a new 
statute was written and enacted in 1925 
which proved to be a model in securities 
regulation. 


Law Copied in Toto 
By Fourteen States 


Since its enactment the Indiana law 
has been copied in toto by 14 other 
States. The amount of securities regis- 
tered in 1925 was approximately $19,000,- 
000, while at the close of the last fiscal 
year the commision had _ supervision 
over the sales of securities worth ap- 
proximately $400,000,000. 

During the last year, Mr. Fifield said, 
the people of Indiana had more than 
$100,000 returned to them, which was re- 
covered by the commission from illegiti- 
Mate concerns. 

“The best advice.that can be given to 
you,” Mr. Fifield said, “is beware of 
strangers. Beware of something that of- 
fers nothing and takes all you have for 
nothing. Beware of any investment that 
is not operating under the law and be- 
ware of any enterprise that offers fabu- 
lous returns for small investments. De- 
mand evidence that the agent has a right 
to do business in Indiana.” 


Telephony’s Growth 











United States Now in Direct 
Communication With 85 
Per Cent of Subscribers 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
French - Argentina; German-Argentina; 
Paris-Saigon, and New York-S. S. Levia- 
than. Besides, there are about 20 such cir- 
cuits either in the experimental stage or 
under construction in various parts of the 
world. Mr. Shoup explained that Amer- 
ican engineers have perfected a trans- 
atlantic telephone cable which is ex- 
pected to be in operation in 1982: This 
opens vast possibilities, he added. 

The United States has always stressed 
the importance of nation-wide telephone 
service and is elated over the fact that 
the present scope of its communitation 
system is not limited by national boun- 
daries but embraces the greater part of 
the telephone-using world, according to 
Mr. Shoup. 3 

Considering the peculiar difficulties 
that have had to be overcome, the de- 
velopments of the last four or five years 





t/in long-distance telephony between the 


leading nations of Europe are remark- 
able, he said. It is recognized in Europe 
that speed of service and ‘a reasonable 
rate stand equally in importance with 
good wire connections. In all of these 
respects considerable progréss is being 
made. 

Delays have been reduced during the 
last three or four years; on most of the 
main international routes cuts range 
from a reduction of from one-half to one- 
fifth of the time previously required, Mr. 
Shoup pointed out. On the London- 
Paris circuits, the average busy-hour de- 
lay has been reduced from an average of 
70 minutes in 1926 to 12 minutes for the 
first half of 1929. During the same time 
traffic has risen from about 1,000 calls a 
day to about 1,600, an increase of more 
than 50 per cent, 

Mr. Shoup pointed out that European 
telephony is an example of friendly in- 
ternational cooperation, in view of the 
obstacles that have been encountered, 
Each country builds and maintains all 
lines within its boundaries whether these 
are used for internal or for through 
(transit) calls. 

The question of rates and languages 
are chief difficulties concerning long dis- 
tance telephony in Europe. The lan- 
guage difficulty is not as great in the case 
of neighboring nations as it is between 
countries widely separated. However, 
these, and other problems are expected 
to be partly solved in the future course 


of progress, he said. i 


Bank Resources Show 
Drop in Georgia 








Decline Said Offset by General. 


Sounder Conditions 





State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Mar. 18. 

Georgia State banks on Dec. 31, 1929 
showed resources of $172,163,474 as com- 
pared with $200,546,668 on the corre- 
sponding date of 1928, according to a 
consolidated report of condition of State 
banks just issued by A, B. Mobley, super- 
intendent of banks, 

“Reduction in total resources during 
the year 1929 is explained by the de- 
crease in number of banks as indicated, 
including the Atlanta Trust Company, 
‘? Atlanta, with resources of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,” Mr. Mobley states in 
a brief comment, on the comparative. 
statement, which shows that on Dec. 31, 
1929, there were 329 State banks and 16 
branches in operation as compared with 
358 banks and 18 branches on Dec. 31, 
1928. 

“Although there were fewer banks on 
Dec. 31, 1929, the general condition as 
reflected by this report was more favor- 
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estimates for the ntxt fiscal year. 


Is Credited to Trade, 


District of Columbia 
1931 Fund Measure 
Is Reported to House | 


Act Carries $45,334,317 to 
Cover Municipal Expenses 
Of National Capital Dur- 
ing Coming Fiscal Year 








The District of Columbia appropriation 
bill carrying $45,334,317 for. the ex- 
penses of the municipal government of 
the national capital during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, was reported to 
the House by the Com. ittee on Appro- 
priations Mar. 17. All of ‘this is paid 
by the taxpayers of the District of Co-| 
lumbia except a lump sum of $9,000,000 
which the Federal Government contrib- 
utes out of the Treasury toward the up- 
keep of the District. ; 

The $45,334,317 is an increase of 

$3,846,702 over the current fiscal year 
1930 and a decrease of $167,711 under 
the budget éstimates. 
. The appropriations provided in the bill 
include expenses of park areas under the 
direction of the Federal Director of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, the Federal 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, the Federal-controlled Na- 
tional Zoological Park and a variety of 
work being performed under’ the super- 
vision of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army. 

The total of the bill is an increase of 
$3,796,702 over the appropriations for 
the current fiscal year 1930 and a de- 
crease of $217,711 under the total budget | 


The Committee recommended “the 
usual Federal contribution of $9,000,000, 
which amount has been carried for 
sevéral years.” The bill in addition to 
increasing the water rates to the con- 
sumers in the District of:Columbia also 
stipulates that the present tax rate on 
real estate and: tangible personal prop- 
erty assessed against the citizens of 
Washington shall not be reduced during 
the next fiscal year. 


$3,127,695 for Police | 

The .bill was submitted to the House | 
for the Committee by Representative | 
Simmons (Rep.), of Scottsbluff, Nebr 
Among other things, it carries $3,127,695 
for the Metropolitan Police Department | 
of Washington, $852,240 for its courts 
and prisons and $5,083,917 for public 
welfare. Other items in the bill include: 
Salaries, $3,315,194; municipal center, | 
$3,065,000; street and road.improvement 
and repair, $4,078,000; sewers, $1,472,- 
500; refuse collection and disposal, $1,- 
672,260; public playgrounds, $228,060; 
public schools, $13,651,530; electricak de- 
partment, $1,131,720; fire department, 
$2,253,840; health department, $467;170; 
miscellaneous activities, $383,900; public 
buildings and — parks, $1,269,285; 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, $1,000,000; National Zoological | 
Park, $248,000; water service, $1,690.940. 
_ There also are permanent annual and 
indefinite appropriations, fixed by previ- 
ous acts of Congress, applying to the | 
District during the next fiscal year, 
arhounting to $2,482,500. 

Municipal Center Funds 

There is an item of $20,000 to cover 
cost of approximately 170,000 pairs of 
automobile identification tags to be manu- 
factured by the District of Columbia Re- 
formatory at Lorton, Va. 

For the new municipal center of 
Washington, necessitated by the Fed- 
eral public building program, Congress 
has appropriated under the same propor- 
tion of District and Federal costs $3,- 
000,000, of which about $2.500.000 al- 
ready has been obligated. The Commit- 
tee estimates that $6,500,000 will be nec- 
essary to complete the purchase of 
the four squares on which the new mu- 
nicipal center. will be located-and the 
bill carries ‘a second $3,000,000 appro- 
priation to carry this project forward. 

There is $3,240,000 proposed for new 
school buildings, additions, etc., the 
Committee has incorporated in the bill 
a provision requiring that any applicant 
for a position as a private in the Metro- 
politan Police Force of the District after 
July 1, 1930, shall possess an eighth 








grade common school education. The 
Committee in reporting the bill says the 
police department, in cooperation with 
the Civil Service Commission, has agreed 
to endeavor to raise the mental standard 
of the policeman to the equivalent of a 
high school education. 

The Committee increased to $300,000 
the appropriation of acquisition of a site 
for a new farmers produce market for 
Washington, covering two blocks in the 
downtown area, 








Arkansas Prepares 
For Road Building 


Securities Firm Purchases $9,- 


000,000 Highway Issue 








State of. Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Mar. 18. 
An issue of $9,000,000 worth of short- 
term highway notes, which will mature 
in nine months, has just been sold by the 
State highway note board to the Na- 
tional Securities Company of Little Rock 
and associated companies at a premium 
of $4,500. The notés, which will, bear 
4% per cent interest, were sold for 
$100.05. 
Proceeds from the sale will be used 
in road and bridge construction through- 











out the State during the Summer, unti 
an annual allotment of $18,000,000 worth 
of long-term highway bonds are sold 
late this year. No bids were submitted 
for the $18,000,000 issue when they were 


offered for sale Feb. 12, because the | Pe 


Arkansas law prohibits their sale for 
less than the equivalent of par at 5 per 
Eee 


borrowed money liability in the sum of 
$3,456,829 and an increase in the ratio 
of cash reserves to total deposits. It is 
also pleasing to note an increase of $620,- 
503 in the surplus account.” 

Loans and discounts on Dec. 31, 1929, 
amounted to $107,220,846, as com 
with $121,187,910 on Dec. 31, 1928, ac- 
cording to the report, while advances on 
cotton and #ther commodities totaled 
$2,021.576 against $2,077,310 on the last 
day of 1928. 

The State superintendent of banks | 
pointed out in connection with the report 
that many banks had been eliminated 
through consolidation, such as the ab- 
sorption of the Atlanta Trust Company 
y the Citizens and Southern National | 
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Comptroller of Currency Tells House Committee He Will 
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tains, both of which had experienced in- 
flation of land values. 

He was of the opinion that the cause 
of bank failures in those regions was 
largély economic. He questioned Mr. 
Pole also on the methods —— by 
branch banks in Canada and California. 

At the request of the Committee, Mr. 
Pole prepared for the record a statement 
relative to possible control of elections 
of Federal reserve bank directors by 
group banks in the ninth Federal reserve 
district. © 


Method of Electing 
Federal Reserve Directors 


According to the statement, the First 
Bank Stock Corporation and the North- 
west Bancorporation could easily con- 
trol the election of the two directors 
chosen by the banks in group 1, those 
having @ capital and surplus of $400,000 
and over; the Northwest Bancorporation 
could perhaps do se alone in many cases; 
and under some circumstances, on the 
basis of present holdings, the two groups 
could control the election of the two 
directors chosen by the banks in group 
2, those having capital and surplus from 
$60,000 to $399,999. - The statement 
points out that there would be no likeli- 
hood of similar control of such elections 
in the case of branch banking. 

The Comptroller’s statement follows 
in full text: . 

For purposes of election of class A and 
class B directors of Federal reserve 
banks, member banks in each Federal re- 





All member banks ......-.....e00+ 

First Bank Stock Corporation: 
Number .:..... epi Emyseie'e o's see Seeeee née 
Per cent of total in group 

Northwest Bancorporation: 
Number : 
Per cent of total in group 


steweeeee 


serve district are divided into three 
groups, each electoral group consisting 
as nearly as possible of banks of similar 
capitalization. Each group of banks is 
permitted to elect one class A and one 
class B director. Each member bank 
certifies its first, second, and other cheices 
for a director of class A and class B\re- 
spectively. Only one choice for any one 
candidate ‘may be voted. A candidate 
having a majority of first choice votes is 
declared elected. In case no candidate 
has-a majority of first choice votes, the 
first and sécond choice votes are added 
together and if any candidate then have 
a majority of electors voting he is de- 
clared elected; if not, the first, becond, 
and other choice votes are added and the 
candidate then having the highest num- 
ber is declared elected. 

In the ninth Federal réserve district 
the electoral groups of member banks 
areas follows: Group 1 consists of banks 
having a capital and surplus of. $400,000 
and over, group 2 of banks having a 
capital and surplus of from $60,000 to 
$399,999, and group 3 of banks having 
a capital and surplus of less than $60,- 
000. At the end of 1929, there were 683 
member banks in the Minneapolis district 
of which 30 were group 1, 299 in group 
2, and 354 in group 3. 

The number of member banks in the 
ninth district belonging to the North- 
west Bancorporation group and in the 
First Bank Stock Corporation group, 
together with the percentage of the num- 
ber of banks in each of these groups to 
the total number of banks in each elec- 
toral group are shown below: 





First Bank Stock Corporation and Northwest 


Bancorporation combined: 
Number : 
Per cent of total in group 





All Number of banks in— 

member Group Group Group 

banks 1 2 3 
iS ae 30 299 354 
cave Oe 7 47 11 
og? BS 23.3 15.7 3.1 
ce + *13 30 12 
+0. ae 43.3 10.0 3.4 
eae 20 77 23 
whe pee 66.7 25.8 6.5 


* Includes one bank which joined the group in January, 1930. 


It will be noted that the First Bank 
Stock Corporation.and the Northwest 
Bancorporation together control 66.7 per 
cent of the member banks in group 1, the 

roup of largest banks in the Minneapo- 
is Federal reserve: district; and it is 
manifest that acting together these two 
corporations could easily control the 
elections of class A and class B directors 
in this group by, having. the member 
banks which they own vote for a par- 
ticular candidate. 


| On the basis of their present holdings, 


erefore, these two corporations. by 
thelr SCmmbined action would be able to 
place upon the board of directors of the 
Federal Reserve Batik of Minneapolis a 
class A director and a class B director 
from group l. 

Moreover, the First Bank Stock Cor- 
poration and the Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion together control approximately 25 
per cent of the banks in group 2 in the 
Minneapolis district. “While this num- 
her is, of course, not sufficient to control 
absolutely the elections of class A and 
class B directors in the district, it is ob- 
yious that by acting jointly, they could 
give to any specified candidate a large 
number of votes and with some addi- 
tional votes from independent. banks 
might bring about the election of the 
desired candidate. This would be more 
easily accomplished in an election where 
there were several candidates in the field, 
in which case control of a plurality of 
the votes. might be sufficient to elect. 
Under some circumstances, therefore, on 
the basis of present stockholdings, the 
two corporations acting together might 


| conceivably succeed in electing a class 


A and a class B director from both group 
1 and group 2 in the Minneapolis district, 
a total. of four directors. 

Acting separately, the Sameer Ban- 

rporation, owning as it does, approx- 
read. 43 per cent of the member banks 
in group 1, could probably control the 
election of class-A and class B directors 
in that group in many cases, unless the 
opposition were united on one other can- 
didate. The First Bank Stock Corpora- 
tion, however, owning about 23 per cent 
of the member banks in group 1, would 
probably. find it difficult to compel the 
election of any candidate in the group 
unless it were able to obtain the support 
of at least some of the banks owned by 
the Northwest Bancorporation. It is 
doubtful whether either the First Bank 
Stock Corporation or the Northwest Ban- 
corporation could, acting separately, con- 
trol the elections of class A or class B 
direetors in group 2; their separate hold- 
ings in this group are only about 16 per 
cent and 10 per cent, ponpeae ver. 

As shown in the above table, the hold- 
ings of these two corporations in mem- 
ber banks in group 3, the -group of 
smallest banks, are relatively small and 
it is very doubtful, on ‘the basis of the 
present holdings, that much _inftuence 
could be exerted by these two corpora- 
tions on elections of class A and class B 


NN I 
cent interest. The same law applies to 
short-term notes. x, ; 
Approximately 15 banks and securities 
dealers composed the syndicate for which 
the National Securities Company pur- 
chased the notes. They included Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, head of a syndicate 
which has purchased all issues of Ar- 


|| kansas highway bonds. 


The Arkansas highway commission 
will meet Mar. 18 to award contracts on 
25 road and bridge projects located in 
as many counties, and involving an ex- 
nditure in excess of $2,000, Work 
will start on them within 30:days after 
contract is let. 


Stock Issue fs Authorized 
For Delaware & Northern 








The 


Commerce Commission to issue not ex- 
ceeding 1,100 shares of common capital 
stock, without par value, it was an- 
nounced Mar, 18 by ,repert and order in 
Finance Decket No, 7999. ? 
The stock is to be sold, or otherwise 
disposed of, at not less than $100 per 
share, and the stock or the | proceeds 
thereof used to pequire certain properties 
and to pay off indebtedness , incurred 





hile improving its lines, and in making 
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directors in this group, unless it be by 
moral suasion or some method other than 
direct control of votes. 

While the above shows the possibility’ 
of the control of elections of Federal re- 
serve bank directors by group banking 
systems, I wish to point out that there 
would’ be no likelihood of similar con- 
trol of such elections in the case of 
branch banking. A parent bank’and all 
its branches constitute but one corporate 
entity and, accordingly, a member bank 
with any number of branches would be 
entitled under the law to only one vote 
in elections of class A and class B di- 
rectors, For example, if the Northwest 
Bancorporation were a, member bank 
with a large number of branches instead 
of a holding corporation owning stock in 
a large number of individual banks, it 
would have only one vote in elections of 





class A and class B directors, whereas it 
now controls a large number of votes as 
indicated. above. 





Advertisers Approve 
Market Data Statistics 





Demand for Government Hand- 
book Requires Extra Printings 





(Continued from Page 1.] 
for “the valuable assistance it affords 
in guaging sales Spaces, 
0 refer to specific cases, let. us sup- 
se that a manufacturer wishes to 
aunch a national advertising campaign. 
What media will best afford him the 
widest circulation? How many news- 
papers or magazines must be employ to 
advertise his product? Where will be 
find his largest potential market? 

If the manufacturer wishes to adver- 
tise a product that can be used only with 
electric current, he must naturally exploit 
those territories where the greatest num- 
ber of homes are wired. If his article is 
in the luxury class he must know 
whether he is reaching a pepelehiep able 
to purchase such a commodity. 

hese questions are answered in the 
Market Data Handbook and the informa- 
tion presented is furnished, according to 
advertising experts, in the most detaied 
manner ever provided by a statistical me- 
dium—by individual counties. Which 
suggests another supposition. Assuming 
that a manufacturer wishes to make a 
test campaign in a small area for a new 
product, never before advertised, which 
area shall he select for his experiment? 

The nature of his product will no doubt 
require knowledge of the purchasing ca- 
pacity of his “potential customers. The 
handbook will tell him the .standard of 
living of the people of each county in the 
Nation, as indicated by the number of 
inhabitants who own automobiles, the 
number who have telephones in’ their 





Delaware & Northern Railway’ 
red | has been authorized by the Interstate 


homes, the number of homes served by 
electricity, the number of newspapers and 
magazines that are subscribed" to. 

In the compiling of the Market Data 
Handbook the county was selected as 
the statistical unit, ause it is the 
smallest_political unit for which satisfac- 
tory statistics are available. les op- 
erations in the past have been planned 
and conducted largely on the basis of 
the State, but trade does not. flow ac- 
cording to State boundaries; nor strictly 
within county boundaries, 

Trade territories do, however, conform 
much more nearly to county than to 
State lines for the reason that the 
county .units are much more fiexible, 
there being so many more of them. 
Then, too, many States have a number 
of trade territories, or communities of 
interest, within thier confines. 

The city, on the other hand, is too 
limited, because frequently the political 
limits of a city are not the actual limits. 
According to the census, for example, 
only the output of plants located within 
the political limits of a given city is in- 
cluded in the manufacturing production 
of that city, while im many cases very 
large factories are located just outside 
the city and ‘the employes live and spend 
their money within the city. 

The use of the county as the basic unit 
for such a statistical statement makes it 
possible to include all of the items of 
income, wealth, etc., which must be taken 
inie account in an adequate evaluation 
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Changes in the 
Status of 
State Banks 


Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Kentacky, 
Minnesota, Nebraska 






Alabama: D. F. Green, superintendent of — 
banks, has announced: Tarrant City Sav- 
ings Bank, Tarrant City, name changed to 
Tarrant American Savings Bank, and cap- 
ital stock increased from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

Central Bank and Trust Company, Jags; 
per, capital stock increased from $50,000; 
to $75,000, and took over assets and liabilf-, 
ties of Jasper Trust Company. 

Arkansas: Walter E. Taylor, nak 
commissioner, has announced: Pig; ; 
State Bank, Piggott, charter granted. te 

Florida: Ernest Amos, comptroller, hag, 
announced: Cedar Keys State Bank, Ce 
Keys, and Peoples Bank for Savings, St. 
Augustine, petitions for reopening ap- 
proved. : ‘32 

Kentucky: O. 8S. Denny, banking com-. 
missioner, has announced: Grayson County 
State Bank, Leitchfield, closed. 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, banking com? 
missioner, has announced: Farmers Staté’ ~ 
Bank, Wilder, and Farmers and Merchants: 
State Bank, Donnelly, closed. zc 

Farmers and Merchants State Bank, _ 
Stewart, name changed to First State Bank 

State 


of Stewart. 
Farmers Bank, West. Concord, 
charter applied for. ; 
Nebraska: George W. Woods, bank com-, 
missioner, has announced: Bank of Cedar 
Bluff, Cedar Bluff, and Antelope Staté 
Bank, Neligh, reopened. tne 


Senator Glass Criticizes 
Statement on Reserve Bank 








The recent statement by the Secre aI 
of State that the Federal reserve bank’ 
should have no relation to the proposed 
international bank was described in the 
Senate Mar. 17 by Senator Glass (Dem.),” 
of Virginia, as “an intolerable assump- 
tion of authority.” e 

Referring to the matter in’ connectiofi 
with discussion of the tariff, Senator 
Glass, who was coauthor of: the Federal 
reserve act, said: =e 

“Whether or not the Federal reserve 
system should have any relation with 
that bank is a question of judgment to, 
be determined by the Congress and nots 
by the Secretary of State who has noth-- 
ing whatever to do with it. The Secre- 
tary of State has no more legal author- 
ity to give an order to the governor of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank or 
the Federal Reserve Board than the Fed-. 
erc<! Reserve Board or the governor of) 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank has» 
authority to give an order to the Seces 
retary of State. \ eT 

“It was an intolerable assumption of ‘ 
authority on the part of the State. De+ 
partment.” ® 


© 





Pacific-Europe Line _ 
Via Panama Planned — 


International Mercantile Mas: 
rine Awaits Contract Action 
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(Continued from Page 1.] 
have accommodations for a large num- 
ber of passengers. * 

A Pacific coast-European service, it is 
reported, has approval of shippers on 
the' Pacific coast, who are urging the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
to conclude his negotiations with the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine. : 
Postmaster General, however, is on offi-. 
cial business in Boston, Mass. * 

Debarment Is Possible 

It was disclosed.on behalf of the De- 
partment that an amendment proposed by . 
Representative Davis (Dem.), of Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., to the 1928 merchant ma-. 
rine act, would debar the International : 
Mercantile Marine Company ,from an’, 
ocean mail contract award because of its . 
foreign registry. Mes 

In recent hearings, however, before the. 
Senate Commerce Committee, Senato¥ 
Rove! S. Copeland (Dem.), of New York 

ity, said that. the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company had not only. 
built their ships in American shipyards 
but had promised to build additional | 
tonnage if awarded an ocean mail con-_ 
tract. ; 

Senator Copeland also said that this 
would be impossible under the terms 
of the Davis amendment, and requésted” 
that the latter be amended in order 
that foreign-cwned shipping lines ka 8 
given a defimite date in which to divest” 
themselves of foreign ownerships before 
they undertake to carry American mails, 

Would Fly American Flag 

Mr. Franklin in his proposed new 
servicé would fly nothing but the Amer- 
ican flag on the ships which he would 
use in his new service, it was explained, 

The Committee’s records also sho R 
that the Postmaster General was op- 
posed to the Davis amendment which 
is now before a special subcommittee 
headed by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
San Francisco, Calif.. for considera-, 
tion. The Davis amendment has alread 
passed the House. The Postmaster 
General, the records also disdlosed, has’ 
offered other suggestions to the Com- 
mittee for a probable solution of thé 
ocean mail problem. 


——— 
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Consolidated 
Aircraft } 
Corporation | | 


Its Record 


All of the Conpenatinets 
operations and expan- 
un have been financed 
out of earnings. A profit 
has been made each 
year, except 1923, the 
year of its organization. 


The Common Stock is 
traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 


Circular upon request 
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PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange _ 


“New York 
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SWORN 


Adjusting Education to Meet / 


Demands of Complex Era + 





Pressure of Changing Conditions Imposes Neces- 
sity for Acquiring Adequate Training and Proper 
Use of Leisure, Says Educator 
By A. W. CASTLE 


Director of Adult Extension Education, State of Pennsylvania. 





WO OUTSTANDING problems 
seem to be confronting civiliza- 
tion today. The one is individual 

in nature. The other is social and eco- 
nomic. 

The one problem is that of a proper 
adjustment of the individual to his rap- 
idly changing social, physical, and spirit- 
ual environment. Scientific research, in- 
vention, discovery, new ideals, changing 
relationships, all demand a constant 
adaptation of the individual to new con- 
ditions = _ ; 

And woe be unto him who finds him- 
self unschooled and unskilled, and un- 
able to adjust himsélf to the. new order! 
Driftwood, clogging the channels of so- 
cial and economic cooperation for human 
betterment! 


a 


The other problem is that of a safe 
utilization of our ever-growing leisure 
time. 
linqnency was ever committed by hands 
busy with day’s work. No lawlessness 
or depredation was ever conceived and 


planned by the. mind fully engrossed in; 


some wholesome leisure-time occupation. 

Social self-preservation demands that 
we make at least a harmless disposition 
of our present abundant leisure time. A 


sense of social self-protection should es- _ 


tablish a program of preparing society 
for a safe and sane use of it. Intelli- 
gent direction could and would train in- 
dividuals to utilize it with definite profit 
to themselves. 

These conditions are not peculiar to 
the United States of America. The think- 
ing people of every civilized nation of the 
globe have been forced to recognize 
these demands. 

In England we have the dole system. 
In Russia we have the driving five-year 
plan. In Italy we have. the gripping 


control of the iron hand of Mussolini. _ 


All testify to the precariousness of this 
world-wide situation, springing from 
the increased leisure time and the un- 
employment of a machine age. What 
is the answer? ' 

According -to the best collective judg- 
ment of all leading nations, the solution 
is found in an adequate training of the 
individual for a ready and intelligent 
adjustment to new and unexpected 
changes. The answer seems to lie in the 
world-wide conclusion that the educa- 
tion of children will no longer suffice, 
that childhood training is helpless 
against the changed issues and demands 
of maturity. 
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The answer seems to lie in the world- 
wide conviction that no State can afford 
to tolerate illiteracy, if intelligent un- 
derstanding and cooperation are re- 
quired, and that continued understand- 
ing and cooperation demand continued 
learning throughout the active life of the 
individual. Ewa 

This answer has found expression in 
the adult education movement which has 
swept the world. Every European na- 
tion is banking its hopes for industrial, 
political and economic readjustment upon 
the education of its working classes. 

Denmark, during the past 10 years, 
has eliminated illiteracy and recon- 
structed itself by means of adult edu- 
cation classes in every city, hamlet and 
rural community, to the incredible peace 
and prosperity of the entire nation. 

China hopes to emerge from its na- 
tional tragedy through its mass educa- 
tion movement and its drive to eradicate 
illiteracy. 

Soviet Russia bases its hopes for the 
success of’ its five-year plan upon edu- 
cation and intelligent cooperation. 

The city of London, England, is al- 
most boastful of 10,000 separaté and dis- 
tinct adult education classes, lending a 
helping hand to more than 250,000 men 
and women, who want to learn to read 
and to write, who need to learn new 
skills, who want to know more about 
their jobs, who desire to vote more in- 


No act of crime .or juvenile de-, 


telligently, or who wish merely to live , 


more fully and to improve themselves 
by further study. 
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The United States of America has 
been the last of the leading nations of 
the world to feel the pressure of chang- 
ing conditions. Probably our national 
wealth and our peculiarly advantageous 
position following the World War post- 
poned our realization of the potential 
strength of enforced unemployment. 

It is with us now. It can scarcely be 
ignored. 

In. every profession and trade from 
school-teaching to bricklaying, the sup- 
ply of workers exceeds the demand for 
service. If man’s inventive genius main- 
tains its stride, unemployment in the 
United States will inevitably increase. 

America’ will then be forced to take 
seriously the attitude, the capacities, and 
the needs of the individuals which com- 
prise our mass population. 

A beginning has been made, however. 
For five years t the Federal Office of 
Education at Washington has employed 
a specialist in adult education. For 10 
years past our State department of pub- 


lic instruction has made a study of, and 
administered to, the educational. needs 
of the workers of Pennsylyania.. Today 


. 21 different States. provide - directors 


charged with the responsibility of adult 
education. 

With the scientist’s thirst for facts, 
President. Hoover has striven nobly to 
determine the genuine essentials of our 
national well-being. On Dec. 7, 1929— 
three months ago—he appointed a na- 
tional advisory committee on illiteracy. 
This natiorial committee has already de- 
clared itself for a nation-wide program 
of education with the slogan, “Illiteracy 
must go.” ; 

On Feb. 11, 1930—one month ago—the 
governor of Pennsylvania and the State 
superintendent of public instruction ap- 
pointed a State committee on reduction 
of illiteracy within this Commonwealth 
to work in harmony with the national 
advisory committee on illiteracy and to 
stimulate the move for a literate citi- 
zenry. . 

Pennsylvania-has not lagged. It was 
one of the first States to take seriously 
the needs. and rights of working girls 
and boys and of busy men and women. 
Illiteracy will disappear. Three. decades 
of concerted effort in adult education 
classes, combined with our. compulsory 
education of children, would eliminate 
this national hazard. 


Unemployment, however, will continue. . 


Our leisure time will grow. New and 
better machines will rapidly take the 
_ of much of our remaining. human 
labor. 


e 


Our economic balance ‘is now. and will 
continued to be destroyed by the disrupt- 
ing influence of new machines. Greater 
unemployment and a certain amount of 
deprivation, misery, and bitterness will 
fill the coming period of readjustment. 

Too many individuals bent on rocking 
the boat might prove to, be highly disad- 
vantageous, if:not: disastrous. Democ- 
racy knows. but one control—sympathetic 
understanding and intelligent coopera- 
tion. Understanding and. cooperation 
are_utterly impossible where illiteracy, 
ignorance, and prejudice reign. 

In an age of rapidly changing social, 
political and ecoriomie conditions, con- 
tinued understanding and cooperation de- 
mand continued learning throughout the 
adult period of active participation in 
social and industrial life. And this, not 
for a few only, but for our rank and file 
population. 
matters. 


The intelligence and ideals of the 
United States of America are the com- 
posite intelligence and ideals of our sepa- 
rate States.’ The intelligence and ideals 
of a State are the composite intelligence 
and ideals of the individuals comprising 
it. So, too, the well-being of Pennsy]- 
vania is a composite of ‘the peace and 
prosperity of the individuals who com- 
prise our total population. 





Progress of South 
in Safeguarding 


Health By 
H. E. Barnard 
Director, White House 
cur wr? Conference on ‘Child 


Health and Protection 


"THE desirable unit for public health 
administration is the county. A 
map of the United States shows that 
of the more than 2,500 counties in the 
entire country there are 467 countie; 
«with organized health units with lécal 
health service under the direction of 
whole time county health officers. 

Fifty-one are in Alabama. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-one: such county units 
are in the southern States. 

The map of Alabama shows nearly a 
complete coverage of county units, 
aside from a. narrow belt of: counties 
extending across the middle of the 
State. The entire northern and southern 
portions of the State are fully or- 
ganized. 

This is a splendid record of progress. 
No other State approaches: Alabama .in 
the completeness of its health organ- 
ization, although Louisiana is making 
fine progress in the South, ‘and Ohio 
is doing excellent werk in the North. | 

We are glad this map shows so defi- 
nitely the health. progress of the south- 
ern States; for it means much to 
the children who, in the years ahead, 
will carry on the work of developing 
the South and insures a more rapid 
social and economie progress. 

Many other States are far advanced 
in education, though not yet realizing 
that the health of their children is fun- 
damental to a successful life. We must 
balance health and education, and -the 
White House Conference is now organ- 
izing its studies of our children in an 
effort to do this in a scientific as well 
as a practical way. 


It is the individual that ' 
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. Disease as Cause of Insanity 
Theory Applied in Modern Practice 


> New Method of Medical Treatment of Mental Disorders 
Developed from System of Custodial Care in Institutions 


By DR. GEORGE H. FREEMAN * 


Superintendent, St. Peter Hospital for Insane, State of Minnesota 


REVIOUS to the establishment: of 
institutions, the fortunes of the 
insane vacillated between the 

adoration’ usally’ accorded. only to 
saints and the severest forms of cruelty. 

At one time they were deemed the 
special. wards of the Almighty... They 


-then received the greatest consideration 


by the people. 

On the other hand, insanity was 
oftentimes thought to be an evidence of, 
the. presence'of the devil. The one so 
possessed must have been guilty of more 
than ordinary heinous offense at some 
period in his career; hence his condition 
was a just punishment sent from an 
offended Creator. 

Again, for a long period of years, the 
insane were treated as if they were 
wild animals. 

They continued thus to,run at large 
until the middle. of the fifth century, 
when some monks of Jerusalem opened 
their holy house for the reception of 
these truly unfortunate and pitiable 
people. This was the earliest recorded 
asylum for the insane. 

In the seventh century the insane col- 
ony at Gheel, Belgium, was opened. In 
the fourteenth century the first insane 
asylum in Southern Europe was opened 
at Valencia, Spain. The famous Beth- 
lehem asylum, or Bedlam, was opened 
for the reception of patients in the 
year 1547. 

The first institution which set apart 
a portion of its hospital for the insane 
in the United States was the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, Philadelphia, which 
opened its doors to these suffering citi- 
zens in the year 1753. _ ~ 


A 


“Insane” is not a medical term, but a 
legal term designating certain persons 
who have been exarhined in court ‘and 
found incapable of managing them- 
selves or their property because of men- 
tal disorder There are more persons 
suffering from mental disorder outside 
the hospitals than in them all together. 

In the beginning, institutions for the 
insane; were simply places for custodial 
care, places where those whose mental 
condition unfitted them for community 
life, might be kept. Through the years 
there began gradually to develop the 
idea that the mentally afflicted were 
illi—just astruly ill as those who suf- 
ered physical disease only; that they 
required just as scientific medical care 
and just as thoughtful nursing as pa- 
tients’in other hospitals. 

One can scarcely visualize the extent 
of the problem: Beds for patients in 
hospitals for mentally disordered out- 
number beds in all other hospitals to- 


gether, including those ‘for the tuber- 


culous. ; 

Today interest is particularly directed 
toward the delinquent. Adequate facil- 
ities of a special nature must be pro- 
vided for that type of delinquent. who 
though defective ‘mentally is neither 
insane nor feeble-minded. For his care 
and treatment particular facilities 
should be provided aside from the penal 
institutions, 

“Humanity demands that as many pa- 
tients shall be cured as possible, The 
State demands that her citizens shall 
be restored to her with renewed health, 
and she provides hospitals with this end 






in view, not only to relieve her of the 
maintenance of this helpless class, but 
to restore to the Commonwealth her 
source of greatest wealth, the producers 
and tax payers, who constitute the bone 
and sinew of every community. 

The.history of the care of the insane. 
in Minnesota extends back to early days. 
Because of ‘lack of facilities patients 
were taken to the States of Iowa and 
Kansas. 

In 1866, just after the Civil War, the 
St. Peter State Hospital was organized, 
and 14 patients returned from other 
States to occupy a small stone building, 
originally a hotel, in the city of St. 
Peter. This building still stands. 

Work proceeded on the first hospital 
for the insane. unti) 600 were cared for 
there with an admission rate of 250 a 
year. On Jan. 1, 1879, the Rochester 
State Hospital was opened. 


es 


On the night of Nov. 15, 1880, : ’ 
pA Me nih ag aba aoe, See moving along with the State in propa- 


was discovered in the basement of the 
north wing at St. Peter. The night was 
So piercingly cold, the wind so raging, 
the fire in the basement so fierce it 
seemed the hospital was doomed. 

By heroic effort the flames were ar- 
rested at the center building, and the 
south wing, occupied by women, saved. 
Eighteen men perished. 

Today practically: all of our older 
buildings and all our new buildings 
are fireproofed. So there is no danger 
of such a terrible disaster. 

In. 1890 the hospital at Fergus Falls 
was opened. Thus the insane from the 
beginning were under State care, a 
decidedly preferable system to that 
which makes each county responsible 
for its afflicted. 

Later the institutions at Hastings, 
Anoka and Willmar were opened. These 
correspond truly with farm colonies in 
other States, differing only in that they 
we = a distance from the parent hos- 
pital. 
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\ Praseing of Sportsman’s Right 


to Free Hunting and Fishing + 





Private Ownership of Farming Lands Restricts 
Gunner and Angler in Exercise of Privilege of 
Taking Game Where They May Find It 





By WILLIAM MAUTHE 


Chairman, Conservation Commission, State of Wisconsin 


all wild game in field and forest, 

are the property of the people, 
held in trust for them by State govern- 
ments. Migratory game belongs to the 
Federal Government. 

This jis so well established by the 
State and Federal laws that it does not 
admit of dispute. 

But the people’s ownership means 
little to them. . While in theory the peo- 
ple retain the right to take this game, 
subject to the rules and regulations, in- 
actual practice their claim to this prop- 
erty is limited. 


A‘ FISH in lakes and streams, and 


a 


Except for State and Federal, lands, 
all the surface of this country is in the 
hands of persons holding title to the 
lands. Subject only to. certain police 
powers vested in the State, landowners 
have absolute control of their respec- 
tive holdings. This control includes 
the right to say who shall come onto the 
land, and when. 

The result of this set-up is that the 
hunter, though he actually owns a share 
of the game and may have purchased a 
license to claim-his share wherever he 
can lawfully find and take it, still is 
barred from exercising this right unless 
he. either ewns the land or arranges 
with the owner to go upon his land for 
die purpose of hunting. 

Much the same thing is true relative 
to fish in lakes and streams. Private 
owners have established ownership of 


’ the shores of lakes and banks of 


streams. It is impossible in many cases 
either to wade in or float a boat upon 
publicly-owned waters without first 
trespassing upon private lands or se- 
curing the consent of the owners. 

But this situation is not new. It has 
obtained for many generations. We are 
only beginning to study some of these 
phases of the set-up. 

When the State found that ownership 
carried with it responsibilities, it got 
down to business. Laws were passed 
stating. when game could be taken and 
what rights could be exercised when re- 
duced to possession. 

Gradually commissions were estab- 
lished to look out for the State’s game 
and fish. Warden forces were built up, 
and: ways were studied as to how the 
game stock could be maintained. 


a 


It was decided that all members of 
the public who wished to take the 
State’s game and fish to their own use 
should pay for this special privilege. 
Thus the hunting and fishing license 
system was established. 

More and more the value of wild life 
in the State was being appreciated. As 
time went on, State commissions were 
receiving moral and financial support 
from the public. Private agencies were 


gation of game and fish: 

While these things were going on, 
another set of circumstances was de- 
veloping. With increase in population 
came increase in the price of land, new 
and intensive methods of farming, the 
placing of practically all tillable land 
under plow, the pasturing of large 
herds of pure-bred cattle, the fencing 
of practically all agricultural lands. 

Although some hunters showed due 
regard for the rights of the landowners, 


the development of farming made it less. _ 


and less desirable for the farmer to al- 
low hunters to tramp over his fields. 
To both farmers and other landowners 
came the conviction that wild game had 
a. value that could be translated into 
cash. 

And so we see larger and larger areas 
where “No Hunting and Fishing” signs 
are posted. Other. signs: mean. that 
wealthy sportsmen have leased or pur- 
chased the land; and that the tenant, 
sometimes a sportsmen’s club, has ex- 





Cooperative Marketing of Cherries 
Fruit Growers Union Extending Activities 
By R. M. ORCHARD ’ 


Counsel, Department of Agriculture and Markets, State of Wisconsin 


E Door County Fruit Grow- 
; ers’. Union controls about 45 per 
cent of all cherries grown in the 
United States and 90 per cent of those 
grown in Wisconsin; and, next to the 
Wisconsin Tobacco Pool, as a cooper- 
ative marketing association is the most 
outstanding organization of the kind 
in the State... 

Prior to the formation of this com- 
pany each grower would sell his crop 
for whatever he could get for it, Every 
grower was 4, rt of every other 
grower. Now fully 90 per cent of the 
cherries grown in Wisconsin are proc- 
essed and marketed through this coop- 
erative. 

The cherry growers own and. operate 
their own factory at Sturgeon Bay, as 


well as smaller plants at Egg ‘Harbor 
and Sister Bay. While their principal 
‘product is cherries, they also handle 
strawberries, currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, plums, and apples. They 
pay to the cherry growers annually 
approximately $1,250,000. 

Recently a merger was completed 
with the Michigan cherry growers 


which again eliminates competition. 
This is in line with the policy adopted 
by the Federal Farm Board and the 
State department of agriculture and 
markets, and their phrase, “coopera- 
tion between the -cooperatives.” 

The cherry growers of New York see 
the importance of this merger and may 
ask to join the association. 





-its sale. 


clusive hunting and fishing rights on 
the premises... ~ : 

In the exercise of its police powers 
the State can send conservation war- 
dens onto a man’s land to enforce the 
laws. The State can tell a private land- 
owner when he may, and when he may 
not start a brush fire, and what use he 
may make of streams and lakes. 


But the State may not send its con- 

servation wardens onto private land to 
administer its own wild life property 
without. consent of the owner. The 
State may liberate game upon his lands; 
but, without his consent, the State may 
not thereafter go upon the land in the, 
interests of that planted game stock. 
_ It is an elementary principle of wild 
life administration that unless game 
can be surrounded: with favorable con- 
ditions. it will not prosper. But the 
conservation commission, after produe- 
ing additional game stock has no right 
to go upon any man’s land: without his 
consent to prepare the ground for fa- 
vorable’ conditions after planting. 

This is the fundamental check upon 
the State’s efforts to properly adminis- 
ter its wild life stock. Let us see how 
this might work out. 


A 


Suppose a man owned a ‘thousand 
acres of land very attractive to pheas- 
ants. Many pheasants hatched at the. 
State game farms may have been lib- 
erated in that locality. This thousand- 
acre tract, being the most attractive 
renin = our the game will 
ravel to this land; presumably. t 
will bred prolifically. . fh 

The following Fall the State:may de- 
clare an open season. The State may 


set the date of opening, fix the bary § 


limit, regulate disposition, and prohibit 
This is as far as-the State 

"The land has:hi 
e landowner. now. has:his innings, 
He can pest his lands and exclu a hunt: 
ers. He can approprfate to his own per- 
sonal use as much of this game stock 


as the law allows any o , 
take. Aenea | 


Subject to the game laws he can per- } 


mit his friends to come in and take their 
quotas. Or he can lease the shooting 
privilege to a club or to individuals as 
they apply and pay. The monéy he re- 
ceives belongs to him. 





Applying Lessons 
to Improvement 


of Homes _ » 
Miss Rebecca 
’ Cushing 
~ww Supervisor of Home 
; Economics, Department 
of Public Instruction 
State of North Carolina 


VOCATIONAL agricultural and home 

economics students have a wonderful 
opportunity. No other subjects are-so 
Saavty tied up with our everyday activi- 
ies. 

The joint work which is being done 
this year should strengthen both fields 
and should act as stimulus to: the pro- 
gram of each. In some cases joint home 


projects have been carried on by’ the 4 


boys. and girls. 

Home improvement. is something which 
should be of vital concern to both the 
a’ and girl. 

he following problems are suggested 
as representative activities: 
_ Exterior of Home.——Cleaning up prem- 
ises; general repairs; painting; yard 
improvement; proper drainage around 
the home; sanitary handling of waste 
from kitchen; proper shelter and care of 
manure around the barn; proper location 
of’ outbuildings, including the barn, 
with reference to the house. 

Interior—Home_ water supply, sink, 
tub or shower; refinishing interior; im- 
provement of furnishings, furniture; 
providing adequate shelves, closets, cup- 


board; screening; and removal and pre- 


vention of household pests. 
Cooperative community and: school en- 
terprises which may be initiated and 


sponsored by the vocational departments . 


are unlimited. There are many. sugges- 
tions which will present themselves after 
you make'a start... : ’ 

Farming, even more than other occu- 
pations, is in ‘a.measure dependent upon 
standard» set up in the home. ‘The 
standards of living in a community are 
a good indication as to the progressive- 
ness of the ressiveness not 
only in the home but in the business: 

It behooves the young Tar Heel farmer, 
therefore, to take an interest in improv- 
ing his home and its surroundings. 
They not only want to proud of the 
amount of cotton, corn and tobacco which 
they raise on an acre, or of the thor- 
oughbred stock in the barn, but they 
want also to see that they make their 
own living place as comfortable and.u 
to date. as the one they provide for oa 
try. and stock, RO hy 
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